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^3Sr J^CT 

To Create a Board of J^ublic Charities. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Fennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That the Governor, with the 
advice and conseat of the Senate, shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, appoint five Commissioners, who, together with the Gen- 
eral Agent and Secretary hereinafter mentioDcd, shall constitute a Board of 
Public Charities; one of the persons so appointed shall hold office for ooe 
year, one for two years, one for three years, one for four years and one for 
five years, unless sooner removed ; appointments to fill vacancies caused 
by death, resignation or removal before the expiration of terms, may be 
made for the residue of such terms, by the Governor, subject to the ccmsent 
of the Senate, and all appointments to fill vacancies caused by expiration 
of terms shall be made in the same manner, and shall be for the period of 
five years each. 

Section 2. The Commissioners, before entering upon their duties, shall, 
respectively, take and subscribe the oath required of other State olflcers, 
which shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of tlie Commonwealth, who 
is hereby authorized and directed to administer said oath ; they shall have 
power to elect a President out of their own number, to appoint a General 
Agent and Secretary, and to adopt such regulations for the transaction of 
the business of the Board and the management of its aff'airs as they may 
deem expedient. 

Section 3. The said Board shall be provided with a suitable room in the 
State Capitol, in which it shall hold its meetings, and it shall meet therein 
at least once in every three months ; the time for such regular meetings to 
be fixed at the time of its organization ; the Commissioners shall receive 
no compensation for their services but their actual traveling and other 
necessary expenses, which shall be paid by the State Treasurer, upon tbe 
certificate of the Auditor General. 

Section i. The General Agent and Secretary of the Board of Public 
Charities shall hold his office for three years, unless sooner removed; he 
shall be a member of the Board ex-officio, and it shall be his duty, subject to 
the control and direction of said Board, to keep a correct record of its pro- 
ceedings, perform such clerical services as it may require, oversee and con- 
duct its out-door business, visit all charitable and correctional institutions in 
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the State at least once in each year, except as hereinafter provided, and as 
much oftener as the Board may direct, examine the returns of the several 
cities, counties, wards, boroughs and townships in relation to the support 
of paupers therein, and in relation to births, deaths and marriages ; and he 
shall prepare a series of interrogatories, with the necessary accompanying 
blanks, to the several institutions of charity, reform and correction in the 
State, and to those having charge of the poor in the several counties th2reof, 
or any sub-division of the same, with a view to illustrate, in his annual re- 
port, the causes and best treatment of pauperism, crime, disease and in- 
sanity ; he shall also arrange and publish in his said report all desirable 
information concerning the industrial and material interests of the Com- 
monwealth, bearing upon these subjects, and shall have free access to all 
reports and returns now required bylaw to be made ; and he may also pro- 
pose such general investigations as he may think best for the approval of 
the Board. He shall be paid annually the sum of three thousand dollars 
and his actual traveling expenses. 

Section 5. The said Commissioners shall have full power, either by them- 
selves or the General Agent, at all times, to look into and examine the con- 
dition of all charitable, reformatory or correctional institutions within the 
State, financially and otherwise, to inquire and examine into their methods 
of instruction, the government and management of their inmates, the official 
conduct of trustees, directors and other officers and employes of the same, 
the condition of the buildings, grounds and other property connected there- 
with, and into all other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good 
management ; and for these purposes they shall have free access to the 
grounds, buildings, and all books and papers relating to said institutions ; 
and all persons now or hereafter connected with the same are hereby di- 
rected and required to give such information and afford sucti facilities for 
inspection as the said Commissioners may require ; and any neglect or re- 
fusal, on the part of any officer or person connected with such institution, 
to comply with any of the requirements of this act, shall subject the offender 
to a penalty of one hundred dollars, to be sued for and collected by the 
General Agent, in the name of the Board. 

Section 6. The said Commissioners, by themselves or their General Agent, 
are hereby authorized and required, at least once in each year, to visit all 
the charitable and correctional institutions of the State receiving State aid, 
and ascertain whether the moneys appropriated for their aid are or have 
been economically and judiciously expended; whether the objects of the 
several institutions are accomplished ; whether the laws in relation to them 
are fully complied with ; whether all parts of the State are equally bene- 
fitted by them, and the various other matters referred to in the fifth section 
of this act ; and in their annual report to the Legislature to embody the 
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isult of their investigations, together with such other information and 
^commendations as they may deem proper. 

Section 1. The said Hoard shall also require their General Agent, at least 
nee in every two years, to visit and examine into the condition of each of 
le city and county jails or prisons and alms or poor houses, and shall pos- 
iss all the powers relative thereto mentioned in the fifth section of this 
st, and shall report to the Legislature the result of the examination, in 
lunection with the annual report authorized by this act. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of all persons having charge or oversight 
ver the poor in any city or county of this State, or in any sub-division 
lereof, and all persons having charge or control of county jails or prisons 
r work bouses, and of all other persons having charge or control over any 
ther charitable, reformatory or correctional institution, not now by law 
squired to make an annual report of the condition of the same, to make 
iport, annually, to the said Oeneral Agent, at snch time and in such manner 
i he shall prescribe, of such facts and statements concerning the same as 
e may require ; and all charitable, reformatory and correctional institutions 
3W required by law to make annual reports, shall hereafter make and trans- 
it the same to the said General Agent on or before the first day of January 
L each year ; and all such institutions now receiving or that may hereafter 
3sire to receive State ai(f, shall annually give notice to the said General 
gent, on or before tlie first day of November in each year, of the amount 
r any application for State aid they may propose to make, and of the 
iveral purposes to which such aid, if granted, La to be applied. 

Section 9. Whenever any such institution shall thus give notice of asking 
ir State aid, the General Agent shall inquire carefully into the ground of 
ich request, the purpose or purposes for which the aid is asked, the amount 
hich will be required, and into any matters connected therewith ; and in 
e annual report the result of such inquiries shall be given, together with 
e opinions and conclusions of the Board thereon. 

Section 10. The several members of said Board are each hereby author- 
ed to administer oaths in examining any person or persons, relative to 
ly matters connected with the inquiries authorized by this act. 
Section 11. No member of said Board shall be interested directly or in- 
rectly in any contract for building, repairing or furnishing any institution, 
lich by this act they or any one of them are authorized to visit or inspect ; 
IF shall any trustee or other officer of any of the institutions embraced in - 
is act, be eligible to the office of Commissioner or General Agent hereby 
eated. 

Section 12. The Board of Public Charities shall annually prepare and 
int, for the use of the Legislature, a full and complete report of all their do- 
58 during the year preceding, stating fully in detail all expenses incurred , 
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all officers and agents employed, with a report of the General Agent and Sec- 
retary, embracing: all the respective proceedings and expenses during the 
year, and showing the actual condition of all charitable and correctional 
institutions within the State, with such suggestions as the Board may deem 
necessary and pertinent ; and the said General Agent and Secretary is hereby 
authorized to prepare the necessary blanks and forward the same, in good 
season, to all institutions from whom information or returns may be needed, 
and to require a prompt return of the same, with the blanks properly filled. 
Section 13. The said Board may at its discretion, if the General Agent 
shall be unable by press of duties to conduct the correspondence of the 
Board, appoint a Corresponding Secretary, at a salary not exceeding one 
thousand dollars per annum, who shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Board, and perform such other clerical duties as may be required of him. 

JOHN CLARK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

WILMER WORTHINGTON, 

Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved — The twenty-fourth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine. ■ 

JNO. W. GEARY. 
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Penitentiaries, remedy for over-crowded condition of, 111. 

Pennsylvania System of Prison Discipline, 5. 

Philadelphia Alms-house ventilation, foul air flues, 6. 

Poor Houses, Children in, 19; hired teachers for, 19; report of annual visitation, 
54-83 ; general statistics, 94-109. 
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>ii of, 3 ; proper location of, 4 ; construction, ventilatioD, 
pply, wat«r-clo9et>t, 7, 38; drainage of, 8; clasaili cation of 

id moral instruciion, B, 90 ; empioymenta in, 10, S3; idle 

inerB, 12; paDlahmentB in, ]l, 92; furniture, 14, SB; laws 
14; costof,86; number of cells, S€; medical attendance, 
ince, 92; aeparatlon of prisoners, 92 ; date of annual vial- 
ic3, 24-53, 86-53. 

DNS— REPORT OP ANNUAL VISITATION. 
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y Prison 25 
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ty Prison .- 31 
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:y Prison 38 

Prison „ 39 

f Prison 40 

'risen 41 

Prison 42 

y Prison 43 

)nnly Prison 45 

risen j. 47 

/ Priaon 48 

[nty Prison '. 50 

ty Prison 53 

>unty Alms-Houscs, 103, 107. ■ 

m needed in County Prisons and Alnis-Housea, 83, 94, 

Jounty Prisons, 90. 

)ns, 86-03; of County Alina-Houaes, 96-109. 

.6; staUstics, 94,106-109. 

■Houses, 19,98; workhouses for, 19. 

s, 19 ; Allegheny, 5. 

, 50,52. 



fork,) for Insane Paupers, 18. 
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Page xxvii, sixteenth line from bottom, for "working'/ read "working plans." 
Page xxxii, second line from top, for "establishments" read "establishment." 
Page XXXV, eighth line from bottom, for "are" read "is." 
Page xxxvi, line tenth from t©p, for "benificent" read "beneficent." 
Page xl, nativity, Rhode Island, for "one female" read "one male." 
Page xlvi, table of nativity, insert "Scotland, 1." 

Page Iv, tenth line from bottom, for "ill ventilated" read "illy ventilated." 
Page Ivii, fourteenth line from top, for "have" read "has." 
Page Ivii, thirteenth line from bottom, for "principle" read "principles." 
Page lix, seventh line from bottom, for "fulfill" read "falfil." 
Page Ixvi, seventeenth line from top, introduce "Bat" before "the locality." 
Page Ixvii, fourth line from bottom, for "that" read "thus." 
Page Ixxii, number of inhabitants in Butler county, for "36,570" read "36,510." 
Page Ixxvii, proportion of blind to population in Juniata county, for "1 in 2,824" 
read "1 in 2,484." 
Page Ixxxi, sixteenth line from top, for "idoicy" read "idiocy." 
Page Ixxxiv, twelfth line from top, for "practicable" read "imposed." 
Page Ixxxiv, twenty-second line from top, for. "in" read "into." 
Page Ixxxvii, fifteenth line from bottom, for "haunt" read "hunt." 
Page Ixxxvii, thirteenth line from bottom, for "hopes" read "hope." 
Page xcii, fourth line from bottom, for "licentiousness" read "license." 
Page xciii, line fourth from bottom, for " habits" read "habit." 
Page xciv, seventeenth line from bottom, for "than" read "as." 
Page xcv, third line from top, read "Neglected Children." 
Page xcv, fourth line from top, for "interests" read "interest." 
Page xcv, between ninth and tenthlinefrom bottom, introduce "Illiteracy of Adults." 
Page xcv, ninth line from bottom, for "date" read "data." 
Page xcvi, tenth line from top, for "230" read "—230." 

Page xcvi, sixteenth line from top, for "deaf, dumb," read "deaf and dumb." 
Page xcviii, fifth line from bottom, for "Education. It" read "education ; it." 
Page c, thirteenth line from top, for "socken" read "Sochen." 
Page c, second line from bottom, for "the" read "this." 
Page ci, twenty-first line from top, for "education" read "elevation." 
Page ciii, twelfth line from top, for "education" road "attendance." 
Page cv, eleventh line from top, for "employees" read "employers." 
Page cvi, thirteenth line from bottom, for " is" read "are." 
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Page cvi, fifth line from bottom, strike out "for all" and read *' the education of the 
poor," for which &c. 
Page cxii, ninth line from top, for *• ample" read ** ampler." 
Page cxiv, thirteenth line from bottom, for "fulfill" read "fulfil." 

STATISTICS TO THE REPORT OP THE BOARD. 

age cxxv, fifteenth line from bottom, for *'9205 53" read ** $205 33." 
Page cxxvii, the average number of County Prisoners for 186], 1862 and 1863, respec- 
tively, should be in the same order, 438.5, 385.5, 335.9. 

Page cxxxv, in the j^ear 1860, omit the "one escaped." In the^ear 1863, white males 
discharged by expiration of sentence, read 120, colored males, 27 ; number pardoned 
same year, read white males, 20 ; colored males, 4 ; discharged by writ of habeas corpus, 
read one white male for one white female. 
Page cxxxvii, for "returned by court," read " returned to court." 
Page civ, tabular statement of the counties from which pupils were received, omit 
females from Allegheny, Berks, Dauphin and Montgomery counties, and read "one 
female received from each Cambria, Juniata and Luzerne counties." 

Page clvi, for "Eczema cupritis" read " Eczema capitis," and for "fracture of clari- 
cle" read "fracture of clavicle." 

Page clvii, in table giving time served in the institution, the heading of the column 
1 year, for " males" read "females." 
Page clxi, last line, for " follow" read "follows." 

Page clxi, number supported by the State of Delaware, for " total 5" read " 4." 
Page clxiii, eighth line from bottom, for "follow" read " follows." 
Page clxvi, total in school, for "88," read "78;" in Asylum or Nursery, for " 35" 
read "33." 

GENERAL AGENT AND SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Page 61, twenty-fourth line from bottom, valuo of personal property, for " 14,000" 
read "1,400." 
Page 73, second line from top, for "$250, one $225," read "f2 50 and ?2 25." 
For "subjugated" read "subjected." 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the General 

Assembly of Pennsylvania : 

In compliance with the requirements of the act constituting the Board 
of Public Charities, the following report of its proceedings, during the past 
year, is respectfully submitted : 

In the Board's report for 1870, which was its first annual report, an his- 
torical description was given of all the State institutions, excepting the 
Eastern Penitentiary, with references to such legislation as governed them, 
and an account of the official management of each, their condition and 
prospects, with suggestions calculated, in our judgment, to promote their 
improvement. All of these institutions have been, again visited by the 
Board this year ; several of them repeatedly by individual members of it, 
and numerous institutions of like character have been closely inspected in 
other communities, and their methods of maintenance, discipline, labor &c., 
have been studied, with a view to enlarge our knowledge of the subject, 
and effect such improvements at home as might be practicable. 

The General Agent has completed the inspection of the county jails and 
alms-houses, for which the law allows two years ; and has also investigated 
the "township poor system," where alms-houses are not provided. His 
present report to the Board, published herewith, finishes the record of those 
county institutions ; and the Legislature and the public now have full de- 
scriptions of all the establishments of this character in the State, with 
such special and general remarks and suggestions as were deemed suitable 
to individual cases, and are due to the systems, as measures of policy, 
bearing upon the interests and welfare of the respective districts or coun- 
ties, and of the Commonwealth. 

We also present, for the first time, the histqries and statistics of several 
institutions not embraced in our first report, viz : Those of the Eastern 
Penitentiar}'', which was only briefly noticed, for want of full and accurate 
material at the time; of the Orthopoedic Hospital, and of the Sanitarium or 
Home for Inebriates, both of which belong to classes of institutions com- 
paratively novel, and .demanding, therefore, the attentive study and ob- 
2 
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xviii BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

servation of the public ; and of the Northern Home for friendless children, 
as representative of a large class of home charities, supported almost 
wholly by private contributions, but doing large service for the State, in 
rescuing from ruin multitudes of neglected children, otherwise certain to 
depredate, in one way or another, upon the public respectability and the 
public wealth. 

The establishment, by the Board, of an Executive Committee, composed 
of the president and two additional members, has proved to be of much 
utility. The great territorial extent of the State separates the several mem- 
bers of the commission too far, both in time and space, to enable them to 
convene for consultation, with sufficient frequency, without great inconve- 
nience. This committee is empowered to consider all subjects which per- 
tain to the work of the Board, during the intervals of its sessions, and to 
mature proceedings for its consideration and action at its regular or special 
meetings. In order to make more profitable the labors of this committee, 
and to promote the advantage and convenience of all classes of institutions 
throughout the State, some of whose managers or officers have occasion to 
visit Philadelphia from time to time, the committee have opened an office 
in that city, which has been suitably furnished and supplied witk a collec- 
tion of standard works upon the various topics which command the con- 
sideration of the Board ; and, also, of numerous sets of reports, as com- 
plete as can be possibly obtained, of charitable, reformatory and correction al 
institutions. These records relate not only to our own State but to many 
others, both in this country and Europe. From Great Britain we have sta- 
tistical tables, presenting the gathered information of many years ; and the 
Parliamentary reports, for the last ten years, upon most of the subjects per- 
tinent to our work. It is intended to keep these various records complete 
from year to j-ear. The library numbers, at present, about six hundred 
bound volumes. They are not only at the service of the Board, but of all 
others interested in its work, and who are desirous of promoting its effi- 
ciency ; and, with this view, the committee have addressed invitations to 
the directors and superintendents of many institutions, and to others in- 
terested, to visit their office and avail themselves of its advantages for con- 
sultation or research. It is proper to say that this ''proceeding" has de- 
volved no expense upon the State. 

The meetings of the Board have been held regularly at the Capitol, as 
required by law, and numerous adjourned meetings, also, in other places ; 
more particularly at certain institutions, on the occasions of our official 
visits. This report is intended as an exposition of the "views" of the 
Board resulting from their deliberations upon the several subjects upon 
which, it was thought, the interests of the State demanded consideration 
and counsel at this time. 
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The minutes of the Board reveal the following proceedings : 

« 

Their "opinions and conclusions" upon the applications for State aid to 
the last Legislature, to the consideration of which numerous sessions were 
devoted, and a report duly submitted on January 31, 1871. 

A resolution wa^. adopted that the Board do not recommend appropria- 
tions for State aid to any institution, until vouchers are submitted and 
approved for the expenditures of the year preceding. The Executive 
Committee was instructed to adopt measures to ascertain the number of 
insane, idiotic, deaf and dumb and blind in the State ; and, if necessary, 
to avail themselves of the services of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania 
in procuring the information. 

A special committee was appointed on the sixth section of the act creat- 
ing the Board, to consider and report, with a view to the submission to the 
Legislature of the opinions of the Board on the propositions contained in 
said section. 

Resolution that members of the Board respectively report their inspec- 
tions in their several districts, at each regular meeting of the Board. 

The opinion of the Attorney General upon the subject of the legal rela- 

» 

tions existing between the State and the Western Hospital for the Insane 
was received, placed upon the minutes and a copy transmitted to that in- 
stitution. 

Resolution that the request of the Superintendent of the U. S. Census 
Bureau, that the Board examine its tables of pauperism and crime in Penn- 
S3dvania, be granted, and that the matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with power. 

Resolution that interrogatories be prepared and forwarded to the various 
institutions, with blank tables, where necessary, in order to maintain from 
year to year, such supplementarj' knowledge of their affairs as might be 
desirable or useful in the preparation of the annual report to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Executive Committee reported that the Census Bureau had forwarded to 
their office, in Philadelphia, copies of their statistical tables of crime and 
pauperism in the State ; that, upon examination of the same, extensive 
variations from our own tables, prepared from personal inspection, were 
discovered; that the Superintendent of the (Census was advised to detail 
to the office of the committee a competent clerk to review them under the 
direction of the president; that the advice was courteously accepted, and 
that after several weeks of careful labor, with the intelligent aid of the 
Corresponding Secretary, the tables were completed and transmitted to 
Washington. 

Members of the Board reported their investigations in their respective 
districts, as far as they had progressed. General Agent reported his in- 
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if county prisons and alms-bouses, and adverted to abuses and 
ies growing out of want of system and intelligent management 
f these establishments. 

on that application be made to the Legislature for such amend- 
the present laws in relation to county jails and poor houses as 
a compliance with such provisions as now exist, and for such fur- 
ments as will insure a more efflcicnt administration of those in- 
and secure the maintenance by them of such records of their 
ind circumstances as the Board may prescribe, 
ration was given to the Home for blind persons, appended to the 
nia Institution for the Blind, and it was resolved to recommend 
,vor of the Legislature. 

esolved to advise that provision be made, on the grounds of the 
jtitutiona, for cases of contagions or infectious diseases, by the 
m of remote out-buildings for their reception and treatment, 
ort of the committee on the sixth section of the act was sub- 
l accepted ; and it was ordered to be printed as a part of the 
port. — See Appendix. 

irts of visits by the commissioners present were submitted, 
going business proceedings exhibit some of the results of tho 
labors of the Board during the year. It is impossible to ex- 
is way, the sum of the thought and study and active work which 
spended outside of their formal meetings. We hope that some- 
lis latter will be shown in the .further pages of this report. 

EXPENSES OP THE BOARD FOR 1871. 
(Paid by the State.) 

leneral Agent and Secretary $3, 000 00 

lorresponding Secretary 1 , 000 00 

ixpenses of General Agent and Commissioners 580 1 1 

essenger and care of room 200 00 

waning room .- 20 00 

pstage stomps 150 54 

legrams. ■ 31 43 

press charges 32 65 

ationery 54 2S 

■. 5,069 07 
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IMPERFECT B,ECOBDS OF INSTITUTIONS. 

The Board, in its first report, laid stress upon the necessity of procuring 
from the numerous institutions under its supervision, accurate reports of 
their condition and circumstances in all such relations as were pertinent to 
its work, under the requirements of the laws ; and we set forth our experi- 
ence, in the first paragraphs, of the great imperfection and meagreness of 
such returns to our interrogatories as had been then received. Our later 
experience presents no more favorable exhibit. From all the State insti- 
tutions, and from several of the county establishments, most creditable and 
laborious attention has been given to this matter. But from very many 
county jails and alms-houses we have had no responses at all ; and gene- 
rally when given, they evince such an ignorance of the subject, and such a 
want of appreciation of all recorded information, as to justify the opinion 
that little interest is felt in the work which is committed to the officers of 
these establishments Besides this, there is the strongest evidence, in 
many cases, of gross incompetency and neglect. The motives which induce 
many of these appointments, and the uncertainty of a continuance in oBice, 
tlie unfitness of the individuals, and the inadequate salary, concur in estab- 
lishing and maintaining these great defects. The rights of the inmates of 
these institutions, more particularly the worthy poor and insane, as well 
as the interests of the public, would seem to demand that such legislation 
be provided as will secure reasonable permanence to the incumbency of 
capable men in such positions, and that the motives of their selection shall 
not be of a political character. The abuses, which are patent to all of ns 
who find our way into the innermost places of many of these establish- 
ments, would be corrected in a great measure, under such a change of po- 
licy ; and there would be a sufficient stimulus to know and to obey the laws, 
and an interest felt in preserving the daily records of the several institu- 
tions, a matter of the highest importance to every interest concerned. At 
present, in a large majority of them, no adequate memoranda are kept, and 
there is no possibility of learning anything authentic concerning them, an* 
terior to the day upon which a visit is made or an inquiry instituted. 

We have exerted ourselves strenuously to obtain such histories and. sta- 
tistics as would enable us to draw deductions that would justify the attempt 
to "illustrate the causes and best treatment of pauperism and crime" in our 
Commonwealth ; but until the Legislature shall exact, by penalties, a com- 
pliance with the present laws, providing for the due return of all de- 
sirable information, and shall supplement those laws with authority to this 
Board to provide form-books for those institutions, by which they shall 
make their entries, there will be no possibility of procuring any statistics 
from year to year, of any appreciable value for the use of the Legislature. 
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In responding to the suggestions of the Board in this behalf, which will be 
duly presented to you, in the form of proposed enactments, your honorable 
bodies will be merely inaugurating a system here which has long been in 
force in many of the States, and through which information is to be had, at 
all times, without wearisome labor and expensive research, in regard to 
those matters which concern the economic and other obvious interests of 
the State. 

As your honorable bodies are aware, the first effort of this Board was 
directed to the establishment of a ground- work, upon which they might 
base their judgment and their action, concerning the various institutions 
committed to their supervision. The obvious material for this should be, 
of course, a knowledge, as full and accurate as was attainable, of their his- 
tory, their condition, and the methods by which they were respectively 
conducted. The extended interrogatories, pertinent to each class, which 
were issued last year, were intended to provide the necessary foundation 
for the success of. our labors. These have been followed this year, with 
such further inquiries as, if correctly answered, will bring up the needed 
informsCtion, in all cases, to a uniform and recent date. 

The following notices of the several State institutions which were mi- 
nutely reported on last year, are based upon the information so obtained. 
In the appendix to this report, those notices are supplemented by tables of 

* 

statistics, derived from the answers to our interrogatories by the several 
State establishments — from personal inspection of their books and other 
documents, and from such enlightenment as might be gained by diligent 
study of their uses and operations. A careful and intelligent observation 
of these tables will, we think, re-pay all who are interested in such investi- 
gations. 

We are indebted to the careful and efficient labors of the Corresponding 
Secretary, for the intelligible shape in which this interesting matter has 
been placed ; also for preparing the tables of "Census statistics," which have 
been derived from such advanced sheets of the census as could be procured, 
and for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the late Superintendent of 
the Census Bureau, who, as has been before stated, kindly accepted our assist- 
ance in perfecting the Government returns of crime and pauperism in this 
State. 



STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The number of convicts received into this penitentiary during the year 
18t0, was 144. The daily average number of inmates was 376 ; of whom 
352 came from the counties, and 24 were U. S. prisoners. 
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The cost of maintenance is shown by the following statement, viz : 

Salaries ef officers > $22, 324 00 

Provisions and clothing 36, 346 74 

Shoes , $1, 474 60 

Soap 584 40 



Medicines 

Repairs of buildings : * 

Fuel and gas 

Water rent 

Interest on money borrowed to conduct the manufacturing 

operations 

Profit and loss , 

72,272 76 
Less sales of hogs, tar, barrels, old iron and provisions on 

hand 7, 483 37 



2, 


059 


00 


1, 


216 


24 


3, 


364 


09 


3, 


397 


64 


1, 


140 


00 


2, 


319 


36 




105 


69 



Net expenses for maintenance of county convicts, (352 being 

daily average,) for the year : 64, 789 39 

or 50^ cents per day, each, of which the State paid 17 5 cents, the counties 
2 If, and prisoners' labor 11^ cents. The total receipts from United States 
convicts were added to the capital employed in the purchase of materials for 
labor. No aid has been given by the State for many years for this latter 
object, and the inspectors are desirous of acquiring sufficient means to pro- 
vide the raw material and the implements of labor on the most favorable 
terms, that the results may be more successful, and avail more to the pecu- 
niary advantage of the State and the counties. 

The appropriations by the Legislature, expended in 1870, amounted to 
$55,377 15. The other sources of revenue were as follows : 

Gain in shoe department $2, 152 61 

" weaving department 10, 062 86 

" cigar department , 704 16 

Received for labor on new building . 1, 565 62 

for sales of sundries 2, 417 70 

from United States, for maintenance of convicts.. . . 4, 603 33 

from counties towards maintenance 27, 988 55 

49,494 83 
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he ordiDary expenditures, the following were made, viz : 

.1 building $18,iI7 01 

(oilere and vaults. 4,768 87 

5 machinery. 1, 125 00 

to dwelling 700 00 

building 7, 500 00 

150 00 



32,660 94 



snttentiary the prisoners are allowed to bo In association for the 
labor, learning and religion. They have been assembled together, 
i services, for about two years ; and in the chapel, which has been 
ne year, the singing is performed by a male choir of convicts, 
d by a melodeon. They also use here a burial service, 
'o-thirds of the prisoners work separately in the cells, in which 
ufacturing, except cigar making, is carried on. This is doue in 
, in a shop adapted to the purpose. 

■■work system continues In operation in this institution. It 
last year, to the sum of $992 87 — of which the weavers earned 
loemakers, $426 21; cigarmakers,$148 88 ; aod others, $55 75. 
is issued to the prisoners for good conduct,. under the following 
i, viz : " The inspectors or wardens of either of the penitentia- 
Itate may permit any convict in said penitentiary to use tobacco, 
: extent, as a reward for good conduct &c" It is believed that 
nuance would cause serious disturbances. The cost amounts to 
snts per man per week. 

ber of re-commitments, as nearly as can be obtained from the 
m 1838 to 1870, was 301. The whole number of prisoners for 
;riod was 3,389. 

' temporary mania occurred during the year ; a white male, 30 
e. 

re 60 cases of sickness in 1370 ; 52 were returned to their cells 
it, 4 were discharged in impaired health, and 4 remained under 

There were no deaths, 
ber of prisoners discharged during the year was 171. The pri- 
ties, and more especially the chaplain, aid many of the discharged 
I procuring employment, and render them other assistance. The 
County Prison Association and the Tonng Men's Christian As- 
so devote themselves to the work of procuring occupation for 

convicts, of clothing them and sending them to their friends 
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On December 3l3t, 1870, there remained in confinement 375 convicts, 
viz : White males, 344 ; white females, 7 ; colored males, 32 ; colored 
females, 3 ; and the^ were employed as foUovrs : 

Weaving check, rag carpet Ac , 181 

Boot and shoe making 83 

Cigar and cigar-box making 20 

Blacksmithing, carpentering, painting and glazing i&c 23 

Bakers, teachers, nurses, tailors, binders &c 31 

Sick, 10, old and infirm, 22, in conftnement, 2 34 

Total 375 

The inspectors express their conviction, in very decided terras, upon the 
benefits which result from the commutation law. The effect in encouraging 
the prisoners to good conduct through the operation of that law relaxing 
the term of punishment, has been moat salutary. They believe, and we 
think justly, that if an agent werp appointed wliose duty it should be to 
provide occupation, even temporarily, for such discharged convicts as 
would be likely otherwise to relapse into crime, from the unprotected and 
embarrassed condition in which they find themselves on their discharge or 
return to society, it would prove not only a blessing to the released pri- 
soners, but a real economy to the State, in reducing depredation and aid- 
ing reform. 



STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

This institution owes its existence to the persistent efibrts of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons to introduce 
into the prison system, of, at least, their own State, the humane and re- 
formatory principles of administration, which were first indicated, at least 
as far as this Commonwealth is concerned, by the proprietary, Wm. Penn, 
in the Charter of Liberties of 1682. It had long been apparent that a 
change in the system of prison discipline, so long in force in this country 
and in Europe, was demanded, and all the influence which this society could 
command, they exerted in order to bring about the needed reform. 

In the year 1801, they presented a memorial to the Legislature, signed 
by " Wm. White, president," requesting that measures lie adopted '^ to 
separate the convicts from all other descriptions of prisoners ;" and two 
years later they petitioned the Legislature " to adopt the mode of punish- 
ing criminals by solitary confinement at hard labor." The eSwi of these 
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earlier eflPorts, was a provision made in the Walnut street prison, to pro- 
vide thirty cells for the separate confinement of convicted prisoners. 

In 1818, the society renewed its petition to the Legislature, and requested 
that body " to consider the propriety and expediency of creating peniten- 
tiaries in suitable parts of the State, for the more effectual *employment 
and separation of prisoners, and of proving the efficacy of solitude on the 
morals of those unhappy objects." This resulted in the enactment of the 
law establishing the Western Penitentiary, in Allegheny county. 

In 1821 another memorial from that society was laid before the Legisla- 
ture, having the signatures of Wm. White, Roberts Vaux and others. To 
this petition a favorable answer was returned, in the passage of an act 
authorizing the construction of a State penitentiary in the city or county 
of Philadelphia. It was to be made capable of accommodating two hun- 
dred and fifty persons, on the principle of the solitary confinement of the 
convicts. It also made an appropriation for the purchase of ground and 
the erection of a suitable building. 

By act of Assembly of April 23, 1829, entitled "An Act to reform the 
penal laws of the Commonwealth," "it is provided that every person who 
shall be convicted, in any court, of any of the crimes therein mentioned, 
shall, instead of the penitentiary punishments heretofore prescribed, be 
sentenced, by the proper court, to suffer punishment by separate or solitary 
confinement at labor." 

In 1821 a lot of ground, containing about thirteen acres, was purchased, 
situated on Coates street, in the then county of Philadelphia. In April, 
1823, the building commissioners, appointed under the act, entered into an 
agreement with William Ingram and Chalkley Jeffries, of Chester county, 
to build three blocks or ranges of cells, with the walls enclosing the grounds, 
according to the drawings designed by John Haviland, architect. 

On May 22, 1823, the corner-sione of the front building was laid. A 
box was deposited in the corner-stone, containing a plan and elevation of 
the penitentiary, and a metal plate bearing the following inscription : 

PENITENTIARY 

FOB 

The Eastern District of the State of Pennsylvania, 

FOUNDED 

Agreeably to an act of Assembly, passed on the 20th day of March, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one. 

Joseph Heister, Governor. 

Andrew Gregg, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

*Iii the Charter of Liberties referred to, it is declared that all prisons shall be 
work-hovses for feloDS, vagrants and loose and idle persons. 
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Under the direction of the following named gentlemen, Commissioners : 

Thomas Sparks, . Daniel H. Miller, 
John Bacon, William Davidson, 

Roberts Vaux, James Thackara, 

Samuel R. Wood, Caleb Carmalt, 

Coleman Sellers, George N. Baker. 

Thomas Bradford, Jr., 

John Haviland, Architect. Jacob Soudor, Superintendent of Masonry. 

The work was finished and received from the contractors by the commis- 
sioners July 1, 1829. In the same year the judges of the Supreme Court, 
authorized by act of Assembly, appointed five inspectors for the official 
management of the penitentiary. On October 25, 1^29, the first convict 
was received — "a black male, aged 18" — from Delaware county, convicted 
of burglary, and sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 

By act of March 28, 1831, the inspectors were authorized to construct 
within the outer walls, a '^ building which shall contain at least four hundred 
cells, suitable for the confinement of convicted criminals in solitary con- 
finement at labor." By act of April 11, 1868, an appropriation was made 
for the improvement and alteration of block No. 1, &c., by the construc- 
tion of additional cells. 

The ground plot occupied by the penitentiary has 645 feet on Coates 
street, from Twenty-second street eastward to Corinthian avenue, and 675 
feet northward from Coates street. 

Its cost, including conveyancing, working &c., was $13, 115 52 

For materials of all kinds for building, wages, salaries &c., 335, 976 05 

For new cell buildings 324, 529 29 

For additional cells 43, 000 00 

Total cost of building and grounds 716, 620 86 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $1, 000, 000 00 

The present estimated value of the personal property is.. . 23, 264 00 

There are 562 cells in all, of which 340 are on the ground floor, and 222 
in the gallery or second story. Thirty-one cells are 17 feet wide by 12 feet 
long. The remainder are about 7 feet 6 inches wide by 12 feet long and 12 
feet high. 

The ground floor cells have yards attached to them, 15 feet long by 8 feet 
wide, in which the prisoner is allowed to exercise daily for 35 minutes. 
Many of these yards have been planted by their occupants with^ flowers, 
grapes, fruits and vegetables. The products belong to the occupants of 
the cells, respectively ; and they consume or sell them, as they please. The 
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gallery cells are used for short-sentenced prisoners. No provision is made 
for these, for open air exercise. 

The official management of the penitentiary resides in five inspectors, 
appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court for the term of two years. 
The present board consists of Richard Yaux, president, Alexander Henry, 
Thomas H. Powers, Furman Sheppard, treasurer, and John M. Maris, sec- 
retary. The following are those who had served previously and at the 
dates given, viz : 

Charles S. Coxe, 1829; Josiah Randall, 1829; Roberts Yaux, 1829; 
Daniel H. Miller, 1829 ; John Swift, 1829; Thomas Bradford, 1829 ; Ben- 
jamin W. Richards, 1830; John Bacon, 1831; William H. Hood, 1831 ; 
Matthew L. Bevan, 1834; Robert Patterson, 1835 ; Richard Yaux, 1842 ; 
William A. Porter, 1847 ; Hugh Campbell, 1849 ; Singleton A. Mercer, 
1851; Charles Brown, 1851; Andrew Miller, 1853 ; Chambers M^Kibben, 
1853; Samuel Jones, M. D., 1854 ; William Goodwin, 1857. 

The inspectors elect the warden, physician, moral instructor and clerk. 
The overseers and other employees are appointed by the warden ; and their 
tenure of office depends upon their good behavior and efficiency. 

Religious instruction is given to the prisoners every Sunday by the moral 
instructor, assisted by ministers from various churches ; and moral and 
secular ''learning," by the moral instructor and teachers, on week days ; 
those requiring secular instruction being visited on an average four times a 
month. Prisoners can subscribe for religious papers only. 

There are no funeral services held on the death of a convict. The friends 
are notified of his death ; and if the body is not claimed, it is taken to the 
city cemetery. 

The library contains 3,533 volumes of religious, historical, biographical 
and miscellaneous works. Each prisoner who can read is supplied with one 
or more of these once a fortnight. A librarian has charge of the library, 
under the direction of the moral instructor. 

The physician visits the sick daily, and oftener if necessary, and the con- 
victs who are not sick, once a month. A medical record is kept of the men- 
tal and physical health of each prisoner, and of all cases of sickness ; also 
a journal containing the prescriptions, directions in regard to the diet of 
sick &c, open to the inspection of the warden and inspectors. By act of 
Assembly, no prisoner can be discharged while laboring under a dangerous 
disease, (although entitled to his discharge,) unless by his own desire. In- 
valids are permitted to take exercise, under the care of an attendant, in the 
yard of the penitentiary, or to associate in the hospital rooms, by direction 
of the physician, when, in the opinion of the inspectors, their mental or 
physical condition requires a temporary relaxation of the separate confine- 
ment system, by authority of the act of May 4, 1852. 
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Tobacco is allowed only by order of the physician, and when purchased 
by the prisoners or sent to them by their friends. The amount expended 
for it, with the prisoners' money, in 1869, was $1,479 ; in 1870, $1,483. A 
great majority of the prisoners use it, and it is thought that it would prove 
a serious evil to discontinue its use. 

The various industries of the prison are cordwaining, weaving, wood- 
work,i cane-work, smith-work &c. The first is the most remunerative. 
Credit is given to the different counties from which the prisoners are re- 
ceived, for all work done by them, respectively. The daily term of labor 
is ten hours in summer and eight in winter. The average earnings of work- 
ing prisoners are, at cordwaining, 22 cents ; weaving, 21 cents ; wood-work, 
27 cents ; cane-work, 20 cents ; smith-work, 27 cents per day. 

The cost of maintaining an inmate in this penitentiary (excluding United 
States convicts) was, in 1870, $169, including salaries; or 46j^q cents per 
day. Of this sum the State paid 9jy^ cents; the counties, 22^^^% cents; 
the labor of convicts, 14jV77 cents. 

It has always been the practice, in this institution, to allot to the prisoner, 
as soon as he is proficient in the trade hens employed in, a moderate task, 
and after this is performed to allow him to make over-work. But few pri- 
soners, however, availed themselves of the privilege of earning anything for 
themselves until 1852, when the inspectors established a system of over- 
work upon a more favorable basis, making it an inducement to the prisoners 
to avail themselves of its advantages. This change of arrangement allowed 
the expenditure of the earnings from over-work for the benefit of the fami- 
lies of the prisoners or for the purchase of books, subscription to religious 
papers, or for whatever will contribute to their moral and intellectual im- 
provement. 

The chief offences of the prisoners are disobedience and disorderly con- 
duct, &c. The punishments are deprivation of rations for one or more 
meals ; and for the more serious offences the dark cell and bread and water. 
A record is made of these extreme punishments. 

No intercourse, whatever, is allowed between prisoners who are " sepa- 
rately confined." The sexes are never associated for any purpose. 

The sources of income are appropriations by the State ; labor of prison- 
ers ; from the counties, for their maintenance, and from the United States, 
for the support of her convicts confined in this penitentiary. In the annual 
grant by the State a specific sum is appropriated to discharged convicts, 
of five dollars to such as reside within fifty miles of the institution, and ten 
dollars to those whose home is distant more than fifty miles. 

This penitentiary, we believe, is the only one in the world where the sys- 
tem of '' separate confinement with labor" is strictly enforced during the 
whole term for which the convict is sentenced ; and we think it has been 
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clearly proven that, under the judicious administration which has always 
characterized the government of this institution, no greater amount of 
physical or mental deterioration has been suffered by its inmates, than 'is 
experienced in establishments conducted on a different system. It is as 
plainly apparent, too, that in order to secure this immunity, intelligent 
scrutiny of the condition of the prisoners must be persistently exercised ; 
and that the hygienic arrangements, which are instituted, must be observed 
with precision and exactness. But these are perfectly practicable, and should 
never fail in any institution, whatever be the principle which regulates the 
classification of its inmates. If the system, therefore, should be produc- 
tive of greater benefit to the prisoner, in a reformatory measure, it will 
have earned a preference, which all unprejudiced minds will cheerfully con- 
cede to it. 

But, as will appear from the intelligent observation of the General Agent, 
there is no system prevailing with any degree of uniformity, outside of the 
two State penitentiaries ; and the Board desire to invoke the thoughful at- 
tention of your honorable bodies to this most unhappy circumstance. As 
stated by Dr. Worthington, and as all of us have witnessed while visiting 
the county jails, there is, in most cases, a total absence of all employment, 
and often a promiscuous intermingling of the prisoners, male and female, 
tried and untried. The most demoralizing results naturally and necessa- 
rily flow from such loose and defective administration of penal establish- 
ments ; and the Board will request such legislation as will probably prevent 
the failure of all the reformatory influences, at' least, which are possible, 
while culprits are suffering the penal infliction which the law has ordained. 

While noticing this subject, we desire to express the regret, which every 
one must experience, that some separate department is not provided, as a 
general rule, for female prisoners, in all such institutions. We know that 
the inspectors of the State penitentiaries have felt the incongruity, to say 
the least, of the present arrangements. Scarcely anything better than neg- 
lect can be the experience of this class of prisoners, under the plan which 
now prevails of having no separate provision made, under which such modi- 
fications of care and discipline may be exercised as are suitable for female 
convicts. In the Philadelphia county prison the desired arrangement ex- 
iijts ; and the advantages are of incalculable worth. And while referring 
to these excellent results, we must ascribe a credit (which every one, cogni- 
zant of the facts, will concede) to that veteran, though most modest and 
unconscious philanthropist, Jos. R. Chandler, whose devotion to this work 
is unsparing, and whose success is conspicuous to the most indifferent ob- 
server. 

It would seem to be a proper time to consider the policy of providing 
for the several institutions, isolated structures for the reception of those 
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who may be attacked by a contagious or infectious disease. Such precau- 
tion is not uncommon in other communities, and its want has been ex- 
perienced with us, on more than one occasion. We would recommend 
that in the case of all institutions where the area of the grounds renders 
it possible, buildings be erected for this purpose. They need not be large 
nor expensive, and in ordinary cases might be made useful, when not re- 
quired for the purpose for which they were designed. But the arrangement 
would prove of such singular benefit, both as regards the security of the 
inmates not suflfering from the infection, and also the comfort of those who 
are its victims, that both wisdom and humanity would seem to demand 
that provision be made for its fulfillment. 



HOUSE OF REFUGE, PHILADELPHIA. 

The average number of inmates in this institution in the year 1870, was 
556, as follows : White department, 327 boys and 95 girls. Colored de- 
partment, 94 boys and 40 girls. The average yearly cost, including all 
expenses except those of a permanent character, and excluding earnings, 
was $125 yYc each, and deducting earnings $79/^% each. Taking the de- 
partments separately, it stood : White department, $121-, V^ each, less ave- 
rage earnings, $47, Vir- Net cost $73jVt7- Colored department, $137 yVin 
less average earnings $38 71. Net cost $98 ^^V each. 

The receipts of the House of Refuge for the year, including balance of 
%2b0j%% at the beginning, were $83,752jV^. Expenditures for the same 
period, $82,946jVu- The estimated value of the real estate is $900,000, of 
the personal property, $23,000. 

The admissions were 200 white boys, 38 white girls, 53 colored boys and 
21 colored girls. 

The discharges, 192 white boys, 54 girls, 39 colored boys, 19 girls. Of 
such as were apprenticed, almost all were bound to farmers. 

There were 14 white boys and 1 girl re-committed, 12 boys and 7 girls 
were sent back by their masters for incorrigibility ; 7 boys and 1 girl re- 
turned voluntarily. 

Of the colored children, 5 boys and 5 girls were returned for incorrigi- 
bility, and 2 boys and 2 girls came back voluntarily. 

The whit6 boys are employed at shoe-making, brush-making, box-making 
and blacksmithing. The colored boys at shoe-making, box-making and wire- 
working, viz : 
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WHITE DEPARTMENT. 

Shoe-makinj?... .'. 135 

Brush-making 76 

Box-makirijj:. 93 

Blacksmiching 25 



COLORED DEPARTMENT. 

Shoe-makinv; 40 

Box-making 25 

Wire-working 15 

80 

329 

Instruction in the schools is given almost wholly by female teachers, and 
their introduction into the establishments has proved of the highest advan- 
tage. In both departments the number of pupils to a teacher ranges from 
forty to fifty. Improvement in their studies as well as in decorous behavior 
has become marked in the schools under the new^ system. A large commit- 
tee of managers meet statedly at the institution every fortnight, and dis- 
tribute themselves amongst the classes, faithfully examining them in their 
exercises, and thus not only stimulating them by their presence and active 
interest, but giving encouragement thereby to both teachers and pupils. 

The following information was obtained from a close investigation into 
the antecedents of the children in the i\hite department in 1S70: 

Five had used intoxicating drinks, and nearly all tobacco ; CO had at- 
tended theatres ; 90 were truant-players ; 7 had been homeless, and nearly 
all professional idlers. This latter habit has been found to be the most 
fertile cause of their vices and incorrigibility. Eleven had been previously 
arrested. All had been reared in the family to a certain extent. Some of 
them thrown upon the world by the breaking up of this relation, and had 
reached the institution as homeless vagrants. Two hundred and seventeen 
had attended public schools, but, as already stated, nearly half of them 
were confirmed truants. 

As to their associations, the fact of their having no regular occupation, 
of their truanc}'^ and their idleness, was the potent cause of their street life 
and their companionship with others more wicked than themselves. In 
many cases the pernicious influence of profligate and intemperate parents 
corrupted them, and gave, as it were, a sanction to their own vices. 

Three deaths occurred in the white department; two boys and one girl. 
The diseases were typhoid fever, malignant scarlet fever and typhoid pneu- 
monia. There were no deaths in the colored house. 

In order to ascertain the condition and progress of those children who 
have been indentured from the institution, printed circulars are addressed 
every year to their masters, making inquiries concerning their honesty^, 
truthfulness, industry, improvement at school and at work, their attendance 
at Sunday school and at church, their health &c., and occasionally the super- 
intendent and the matron visit those children. 

Children are not returned to their parents or guardians unless strong 
evidence is given of their fitness to take proper care of them, themselves, or 
place them in situations favorable to their morals and industrial improve- 
ment. 
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The managers of the House of Refuge are of the opinion that a regular 
and systematic oversight of the children who have been apprenticed, would 
amply re-pay the expense attending it. They continue, necessarily, the quasi 
guardians of these children, and they should, therefore, keep themselves 
advised of their condition and the influences which surround them. They 
would-be enabled, by such a course, greatly to advance their interests, and 
to protect them from the abuses which they often suffer. Wrongs on both 
sides would be reiidilj' redressed, and the relation between the emplo3'er and 
employed be less frequently disturbed. 

The new building erected by the managers of the House of Refuge, and 
now on the eve of completion, was rendered necessary for the comfortable 
accommodation of the inmates, and for the more efficient prosecution of 
the work of reformation. In its construction the managers have expended 
the liberal appropriation of 50,000 dollars by the State Legislature, and the 
further sum of 83,196j'()% dollars, derived from other sources. The build- 
ing stands partly on a lot of ground granted b}' the city councils for the 
purpose, and partly on a lot which had been previously acquired by the 
managers, but which was not in itself of adequate dimensions. The sums of 
money, however, above stated, will not be sufficient to defray the entire cost 
of the improvement. 

The building is plain, but well adapted to the purposes for which it is to 
be used, and has been erected with as much economy as was consistent with 
the excellence of the materials and workmanship. 

The crowded condition of the department allotted to the white boys, 
and the prospect of a greater accession of inmates by the increase of popu- 
lation, rendered further delay in the enlargement of the accommodations of 
the house highly injudicious. The dormitories occupied by the boys were 
insufficient in number ; but this difficulty will now be remedied by the re- 
moval of the girls to the new department, thus furnishing greater accom- 
modations for both sexes. There is also a deficiency in the number of 
school rooms, which can be supplied by the ample educational arrangements 
which can be made on the occupation of the new building. Various ac- 
commodations important to a reformatory, and beneficial to the inmates in 
both buildings, will be afforded by its occupation. 

The managers have long felt the importance of a more extensive classi- 
fication of the inmates than it was possible to provide in the space hereto- 
fore under their control. By the new arrangement there will be four classi- 
fications, according to the age and moral standing of the inmates, so as to 
guard the comparatively innocent from contamination by a promiscuous 
intercourse with the more vicious. Two classifications only have been 
heretofore practicable. 

The usages prevailing in well ordered families do not form a proper basis 
3 
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oning as to the proper arrangements in a school of reform, likit the 
)f Refuge. Tiie association in sleeping and in recreation, which, in 
ner, may be innocent and beneficial, cannot exist amongst evil- 
i juveniles, unless carefully regulated, without counteracting the 
' reformation, and increasing, or, perhaps, originating vicious pro- 

aanagers, we think, have rendered a public service by the erection 
ew building ; and we do not doubt that it will be manifested in the 
mprovement, both moral and intellectual, of the inmates of that ex- 
nstitutiou. 



5USE OF REFUGE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

.verage number of inmates in the j-ear 1870 was 224, and the per 
ost, including all expenses, excepting those for permanent improve- 
yas 201 dollars. This sum was larger than usual, owing to the de- 
1 of one of the officers of the institution. 

eceipts for the year, including balance of $2, 859iVir on January 1, 
J,973tVtj- The expenditures were $73,725/5^. 
stimatcd value of the real estate is $300,000 ; of the personal pro- 
50,000. 

lumber of admissions was 148, as follows: 106 white boys and 30 
id 9 colored boys and 3 girls. 

lumber of discharged inmates was 137, viz : 83 white boys and 27 
id 17 colored boys and 10 girls, 

.verage age, on admission, of all the inmates, was 13 years and 3 
; or, white boys, 13 years, 7 months ; colored, 13 years, 1 month; 
tIs, 14 years, 5 months; colored, 13 years, 6 months. 
3 148 received into the refuge, 106 were committed by magistrates, 
jy the courts ; 10 were returned by their masters, of whom I wasa 
girl, 4 returned voluntarily, and 6 were re-arrested. 
item of discharge on parole exists in this institution ; but when the 
frs are not well known, a definite agreement in writing is executed, 
ing the stringency of an indenture, but by which the welfare of the 
fully protected. When this course is pursued in discharges to 
the children continue under inspection, and are obliged to report 
vea at the house four times a year, at stated periods. 
;radeB or occupations learned in the institution, are the manufac- 
whips, shoes and brooms, and baking, gardening and housewifery. 
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The male children were employed as follows : 



Whip shop 104 

Shoe shop 27 

Broom shop.... 41 

Bake-house 6 



Gardening 10 

With engineer 1 

Knitting, small boys 83 



Total, boys 272 

. There were two deaths in the year, a white and a colored boy ; both of 
consumption. 

We have very specific information from the superintendent of the West- 
ern House of Refuge, on the important subject of the early relations of the 
children who were inmates of the institution, elicited by careful inquiries 
made by the Board. 

We thus find that in the case of the parents of those admitted, so far as 
could be ascertained, 16 were intemperate ; 27 were habitually quarrelsome ; 
15 had been in prison ; IT were paupers ; 7 had been separated ; 4 had been 
insane, and of all the parents of these children, but 47 could read and write. 

With respect to the habits, early training and associations of their child- 
hood, it is recorded that — 

37 had used intoxicating drinJ^s. ' 98 used profane language. 

74 had used tobacco. I 16 had no homes. 



87 had Ti sited theatres. 
76 were truant players. 
91 had been idlers. 



13 had been previously arrested. 
23 had relatives in prison. 



Eighty-seven had been reared in the family and forty-one amongst stran- 
gers. The causes assigned for these vices are idle habits and bad companions. 
The Superintendent, Rev. ]STr. Avery, observes in regard to these children, 
that " though committed to the House of Refuge as ' bad boys and girls,' 
they are in a majority of cases ' more sinned against than sinning,' through 
the bad example and neglect of parents," which is undoubtedly true. With 
few exceptions, there has been a neglected and vicious childhood, their evil 
propensities enlarging and increasing with their years. They have been 
used by their miserable parents or others who had charge of them, ignorant, 
callous and intemperate, to run the streets, to sell or ]beg or pilfer, or to 
work at unimproving drudgery ; in short, to do anythiig which might enable 
them to live in idleness and vice in their wretched homes. 

Communication is maintained with most of the discharged inmates. If 
they reside in the neighborhood, it is through personal interviews. If at a 
distance, they are frequently written to, with assurances of friendly in- 
terest, and a series of printed questions are statedly addressed to those who 
have indentured children, to which answers are strictly required. 

We cannot better express the views we hold respecting the duty of the 
State on behalf of this class of her dependents, than hy quoting the words 
of the Superintendent of this institution, in answer to inquiries made by us. 
" Without doubt," he says, '* a system of State inspection, after discharge, 
would be an important supplement to the work done in reformatory insti- 
tutions. The work of reform is seldom or never finished within the walls 
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of the institution. The State, whose wards these children are, and who has 
voluntarily assumed the duties of legal guardian, is bound to follow them 
out of the institutions in which she has placed them, watch over them during 
their minority, and spread over them the broad shield of her protection. 
She can do this onl}' through the agency of a State officer^ whose duty it 
should be to visit these children, redress their wrongs, counsel and admonish 
them, and, when necessary, return them to the institution from which they 
went out, for further discipline. Our records bear sad testimony to the 
necessity of such an officer. Many children have been ruined, who would 
have made useful citizens, had the State wisely continued its benificent 
guardianship and protection, after they left our institution. We do what 
we can for them, after their discharge ; but our efforts, at the best, are 
feeble. We lack the mean^ and the power. The State alone should do this 
by its bwn systematized agency, for she alone has the means and the ability 
to do it." The plan of oversight so well recommended in the above words, 
has been most profitably pursued for several years by a sister State. 

We will not, however, discuss the question further in this place, as we 
have presented our views on the subject of neglected children, somewhat 
at length, in a paper on Compulsory Education, which is embraced in this 
report. 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 

'The average number of inmates during the j^ear 1810 was 431 /^f^, at an 
average cost per capita, including all expenses except interest on cost of 
building and grounds, of $4 50 per week. 

The estimated value of the real estate, including buildings, is $200,000 ; 
of the personal property, $30,000. Total $230,000. 

The receipts of the institution for the year were $95,842 23 ; the expendi- 
tures for the same period were $95,829 56. Of the receipts, $20,000 were 
from appropriations hy the Legislature, and the remainder for the board, 
medical attendance and clothing of the patients, which was paid by the par- 
ties who were responsible for their support in the hospital. 

The number of attendants and employes during the year was, for the 
male wards 18, for the 'female wards 24. The aggregate amount of wages 
paid to them was $7,159 35. The number of persons employed in different 
positions, not connected with the wards, but to carry on the other opera- 
tions of the hospital, is 35, and the aggregate amount of wages paid to 
them was $3,233 00. 

The proportion of attendants to patients is 1 to 10, and the proportion 
of all employes to the number of patients is about 1 to 5. 
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The number of patients of each sex and color received during the year 
was as follows : 

ffhite males _ 110 

White females 107 

2!olored. males 1 

Total 218 

Of the number admitted, 19 males and 16 females had been inmates of 
,his hospital before, and 8 males and 6 females had been inmates of other 
lospitals. 





Males. 


Females. 

91 

15 

1 


Total. 




92 
13 
6 


















111 











In the first admissions is included one colored male. 



Statement exhibiting the period of absence from the insiitulion of the 35 
who were re-admitted. 



Period of Absence. 




B 
S 


f 


Period of Atsehco. 


1 


, 1 

1 

1 

"T 


! 




1 


..„.. 

2 

1 

"i" 

1 
1 

2 

"i" 


9 
















9 years 

10 years, 9 monthB..... 

11 years 

12 years 


1 

"l" 
2 
I 
] 










SinonthB. 

^monihs. — . 


1 
1 






"i" 
1 

1 

4 














Total 


'If 




} years 

'y«»™ 


35 



'in the cases of the 14 who bad been in other hospitals, the intervals of 
ime which had respectively occurred between discharge and re-adiuission 
annot be positively stated, as no definite information was obtained on that 
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The nativity of those received was as follows : 



Bom in. 



Pennsylvania .. . 
New Hampshire. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 



^ 


^ 


§ 


CO 


3 

63 


t— 1 




•— • 


; 




S 


: 


* 


OD 

• 




93 


89 


182 ' 




1 


1 


1 


2 


3 1 




1 


Ij 


ii 


8 


191 




Wales. ... 
Germany. 



Total. 



so 

•— • 

CA 


Females. 


» 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


9 


111 


107 


218 



Their residences were as follows : 



Adams 3 

Bedford 6 

Berks ,5 

Blair 12 

Bradford 6 

Bucks 1 

Carbon 2 

Chester 1 

Centre 3 

Clinton 4 

Clearfield 5 

Columbia 2 

Cumberland 5 

Dauphin 20 

Delaware 4 

Elk 1 



.rranKiin •.... ........ ..•.. o 

Huntingdon 9 

Indiana 2 

Lancaster 6 

Lebanon 6 

Lehigh « 6 

Luzerne 28 

Lycoming 7 

Mercer '. 1 

Mifflin 3 

Monroe ., 2 

Montgomery 6 

Montour 2 

Northampton 2 

Northumberland 9 

Perry 1 1 



Philadelphia 7 

Pike 1 

Schuylkill 6 

Snyder 2 

Somerset 1 

Sullivan 2 

Susquehanna 3 

Tioga 4 

Union 1 

Wayne 4 

Westmoreland 1 

Wyoming 4 

York 7 

Total 218 



FORMS OF DISEASE IN THOSE ADMITTED. 



• 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Mania, acute 


50 
28 
12 


57 

20 

2 

8 

1 

13 

6 


107 


** chronic 


48 


•* enileptic 


14 


** puerperal 

Monomania 


8 
1 


Melancholia 

Dementia 


14 

7 


27 
13 






Total ^ 


111 


107 


218 



In addition to the complications mentioned under forms of disease, 
there were in two males, disease of brain ; in two females, partial paralysis, 
and in three females^ disease of the lungs. 
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Natives op Pennsylvania. — Of those admitted who were born in Penn 
sylvania, the following statement will exhibit their age, sex, cause of in- 
sanity, duration before admission, by whom supported and committed : 



Natives op PENNS'siiVANiA. 



SEX. 



White males... 
White females. 
Colored males.. 



AOE. 



Under 10 years. 
10 to 20 years ... 
20 to 30 years.. .. 
30 to 40 years.. .. 
40 to 50 years.... 
50 to 60 years.... 
60 to 70 years.. .. 
70 to 80 years.. .. 



CAUSES OF DISEASE. 



Disappointment 

Disordered menstraation 

Domestic difficulties 

Epilepsy 

Excitement 

Excesses 

Fright 

Ill-health 

Intemperance ^. 

Loss of sleep y 



182 



92 

89 

1 



2 
10 
63 
48 
29 
18 
9 
3 



2 
3 

15 
12 
2 
1 
1 
23 
1 
1 



Masturbation 9 

Puerperal 6 

Trouble 6 

Unknown 100 

^ DURATION OP DISEASE. 

Under 3 months 69 

3 to 6 months 27 

6 to 12 months 26 

1 to 2 years 31 

2 to 3 years 9 

3 to 4 years 6 

4 to 6 years « 4 

5 to 10 years 8 

10 to 15' years 1 

15 to 20 years 1 

HOW COMMITTED. 

By friends 126 

court 31 

directors of poor 19 

overseers of poor 6 

HOW SUPPORTED. 

By friends 126 

county commissioners 31 

directors of poor 19 

overseers of poor 6 



Of those discharged cured during the year, the following table will ex- 
hibit their ages when attacked, duration of insanity before treatment, and 
from beginning of the attack, with the forms and causes of disease, period 
of residence in the institution, and also their nativity : 



Age WHEN ATTACKED 15 tO 20 

20 to 30 

• 30 to 40 

40 to 50 

50 to 60 

60 and upwards 

Duration BEFORE treatment— under 3 months.... 

3 to 5 months 

6 to 12 months 

1 to 2 years 

2to3years 



Eg; 


^ 


» 


o 


CD 


5 


GO 


SB 




t— • 




CD 




OD 




«• 


1 


1 


6 


6 


6 


10 


3 


4 


4 


1 


1 




14 


11 


2 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


1 


1 



o 



2 
12 
16 

i 

5 
1 

^5 
5 
6 
5 
2 
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TABLE— Continued. 



* 




a* 

Cfl 

3 
5 
6 
2 
2 


0) 

5 

•— • 

CD 

2 
5 
2 
3 
5 
1 
4 

19 

1 
1 

"1 

1 

14 

"3' 

1 
4 

2 

■ •••• 

1 
1 
6 

***3 
3 
6 

"s* 

1 
6 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 




Whole duration of disease.. 


...under 3 months 

3 to 5 months 


5 
10 




6*to 9 months 


8 




9 to 12 months 

12 to 18 months 


5 

7 




18 to 24 months 


1 




2 to 3 "vears * 


1 
2 

17 


5 




3 to 6 vears 


2 


Nativity 


... Pennsvlvania 


36 




New Hamoshire 


1 




Rhode Island 




1 




Wales 


1 
2 


1 




Ireland 

Germanv 


3 
1 


Forms op disease 


...Mania, acute 


13 

1 


27 




•* chronic 

** pueroeral 


1 
3 




Monomania 




1 


Cause op disease 


Melancholia. 

...Domestic trouble 


7 


11 

2 




Disappointment 


1 


I 




Fxcitement 


1 




Fright 




1 


, 


Ill-health 9 


1 
3 
1 

1 


7 




Intemperance 


3 


» 


Masturbation 


1 




Over exertion ^ 


] 




Puerperal 


3 




Trouble 


2 
12 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 
3 


5 


Duration op treatment 


Unknown 

....One month and less 


18 
1 




Between 1 and 2 months 


4 




** 2 and 3 months 


3 




" 3 and 4 months 


11 




** 4 and 5 months 


3 




" 5 and 6 months 

" 6- and 9 months 


7 

4 




'* 9 and 12 months 


2 




** 12 and 15 months 


2 


4 




'* 15 and 24 months 


1 




** 2 and 3 years 




1 




♦* 3 and 4 years 


"2" 


2 
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Necrologioal Statement, exhibiting the number that died during 1870, 
with the cause of deaths duration of attack ^ forms of insanity for which 
admitted^ age^ and period of residence in the institution. 



CAUSE OF DEATH. 

ConsnmptiOD 9 

Drowned 1 

Disease of brain I 

Epilepsy... 6 

Exhaastion from acute mania 16 

Exhaustion from chronic mania 13 

Paralysis 3 

Rupture of spleen 1 

DUBATION OF DISEASE. 

Under 3 months 6 

3 to 6 months 6 

6 to 1*2 months 9 

1 to 2 years 8 

2 to 3 years 4 

3 to 4 years 5 

4 to 5 years „ 1 

5 to ICT years 6 

10 and upwards ; ., 6 

FORMS OF INSANITY. 

Mania acute 28 

" chronic 15 

" epileptic 6 

" puerperal 1 



AOE AT DEATH. 

10 to 20 1 

20 to 30 15 

30 to 40 11 

40 to 50 7 

50 to 60 8 

60 to 70 3 

70 and upwards 5 

PERIOD OF RESIDENCE. 

Less than 1 month 9 

1 to 2 months 3 

2 to 4 months 12 

4 to 6 months 1 

6 to 12 months 6 

1 to 2 years 3 

2 to 3 years 6 

3 to 4 years 1 

4 to 5 years 1 

5 to 10 years 5 

10 to 30 years 3 

SEX. 

Males.. 32 

Females 1 18 



Statement exhibiting the number of each sex remaining in the institution 
on December 31, 18*70, how supported^ period of residence, forms of in- 
sanity, duration before admission, number probably curable and incurable. 



SEX. 

Males 217 

Females ^.. 199 

SUPPORTED. 

By friends— males 79 

females 113 

By public authorities— males. 138 

females 86 

PERIOD OF RESIDBNOB. 

1 month and less 20 

Between 1 and 3 months 29 

3 and 6 months.*- 37 

6 and 9 months 28 

9 and 12 months 18 

1 and 2 years 48 

2 and 3 years 38 

3 and 4 years 35 

4 and 6 years ^ 17 

5 ^nd 10 years 60 

10 years and upwards 86 



FORMS OF DISEASE. 

Mania acute 33 

" chronic 238 

" epileptic 27 

" puerperal 6 

Monomania 6 

Melancholia 20 

Dementia 83 

Imbecility... 3 

DURATION. 

Not exceeding 3 months 79 

Between 3 and 6 months 36 

6 and 12 months 45 

land2years 63 

2 and 3 years 56 

3 and 4 years 35 

4 and 5 years 19 

5 .and 10 years....; 55 

10 years and upwards 28 

PROBABILITIES. 

Curable 66 

Incurable 360 
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Of those remaining in the hospital Decetaiber 31, 18*70, there were 20 
males epileptic, and 5 females; 8 male homoeidal and I female; also 8 
females decidedly suicidal. 

Employment. — A large number of the patients were constantly em- 
ployed at different kinds of work during the year. No regular account is 
kept, and no value has been set upon the work thus done, it being looked 
upon as part of the treatment, both in the form of healthful exercise and 
recreation. The men are employed in various work on the farm, in the 
garden, in assisting in the wards and in the dining rooms, and in whatever 
can be devised, as outdoor work, to keep them busy for part of the day. 
The women are employed in assisting in the different kinds of work done 
in the wards, in sewing, knitting and whatever they can be Induced to do. 
Work done by the patients is regarded as part of the hygienic treatment, 
and to be used with that end in view. It is not thought that patients can 
be employed as men in health are hired, as regard must be had to the con- 
dition of their nervous system and their consequent inability, as a rule, to 
work more than a certain number of hours each day, under the regulation 
of the physician. 

The number of volumes in the library is between five hundred and a 
thousand, though many of them are much defaced by constant use. The 
books are used to great advantage by a large number of the patients, and 
it is proposed to increase the number and extei\^ the variety of subjects, so 
as to give greatei^ interest to those who may desire to read. 

The only changes made in the official management of the hospital dur- 
ing the year were the resignations of the steward and one of the assistant 
physicians. The system of inspection has been more thorough, but the 
crowded condition of the wards prevents that careful classification which 
is so desirable in every hospital for the insane. 

In the opinion of Dr. Curwen, the Medical Superintendent of this hos- 
pital, given in response to one of the interrogatories of the Board, " A 
State institution for the harmless and incurable insane can never be ad- 
visable ; the proportion of what would be pronounced strictly harmless chro- 
nic insane being so small that the expense of the erection of a separate build- 
ing for their care and maintenance would not be justifiable." Other reasons 
are adduced of a character both hygienic and humane, which are worthy of 
high respect and consideration. The Association of Medical Superinten- 
dents of American Institutions for the Insane has recently re-affirmed, in 
the most emphatic manner and by a unanimous vote, the same opinion. 
That able and philanthropic body has also re-declared its convictions on 
the following points, as follows : 

" That a very large majority of those suffering from mental disease can 
no where else be as well or as successfully cared for, for the cure of their 
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maladies, or be made as comfortable, if not curable, with equal protection 
to the patients and the community, as in well arranged hospitals, specially 
provided for the treatment of the insane. 

" That these institutions, especially if provided at the public cost, should 
always be of a plain but substantial character, and that, while furnished 
with everything essential to the health, comfort and successful treatment 
of the patients, all extravagant embellishments and every unnecessary ex- 
penditure should be carefully avoided. 

" That no expense that is requisite to provide just as many of these hos- 
pitals as may be necessary to give the most enlightened care to all the 
insane, can properly be regarded as either unwise, inexpedient or beyond 
the means of any one of the United States." 

With the improvements now in progress in this institution, for heating 
and ventilation, it will be, so far as the present buildings are concerned, 
fully provided for the proper care of the patients. But, it would undoubt- 
edly add very much to the comfort and relief of the patients, and thus 
hasten their restoration, if means of more minute classification could be 
secured. This can be effected only by the erection of one or two wards, in 
connection with those now existing, for the separation of a peculiar class 
of irritable and fretful patients, who always manage to keep every ward 
they occupy in a ferment, and do positive mischief to certain patients, by 
their persistent and malicious misrepresentations and wilful inventions. 

In order to keep pace with the improvements constantly being made, and 
to do the greatest amount of good to the inmates, there is a necessity for a 
larger provision of all those appliances which are needed for their moral 
treatment, and for a greater and more varied supply of books, maps, pic- 
tures, and every thing which can assist in giving diversion and occupation 
of mind to the patients under confinement in this hospital. 



WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

DIXMONT, PA. 

The average number of inmates for the year 18T0 was 3T4|, at an average 
cost per capita, including all expenses, except interest on cost of buildings 
and grounds, of $4 33 per week. 

The estimated value oT the real estate, including buildings and personal 
property, is $925,000. This does not include the general hospital property 
of 24 acres in the Twelfth ward of the city of Pittsburg, which is estimated 
to be worth $250,000. 
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The receipts of the institution for eleven months, ending Dec. 16, 18T0, 
were, including cash balance of $32,762 09, at beginning of the year, $149,- 
244 71. The expenditures for the same period were $137,548 50. » 

The average number of attendants during the year ending Dec. 31, 1870, 
was 40. The average number of employes 34^. The aggregate amount 
of wages paid to attendants during the year was $6,779 85. The amount 
of wages paid to employes for the same period was $8,997 52. 

The proportion of attendants to patients is 1 to 10, and the ptoportion 
of all employes to the number of patients is 1 to 5. 

The number of patients of each sex and color received during the year 
was as follows : 



White males 146 

V^^hite females 101 



247 



Colored males.... 
Colored females 



2 
2 



Of the number admitted 24 males and 20 females had been previously in- 
mates of this hospital, and 12 males and 7 females had been inmates of 
other hospitals. 



■ 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


First admission 


123 
22 


84 

16 

2 


207 


Second admission .' 


38 


Third admission 


2 


Fourth admission 


1 

1 


1. 


Fifth and upwards 


2 


3 






Total 


147 


1T)4 


251 



In the admissions are included 2 colored males and 2 colored females. 



Statement exhibiting the period of absence from the institution of the 44 

who were re-admitted. 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Less than 1 month*. 


1 
7 
7 
5 
4 


2 

10 

2 

2 

4 


3 


Less than 6 months 

Less than 12 months „.,.. 


17 
9 


3 years , 


7 


5 years 


8 






Total 


24 


20 


44 
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Nativity. 



Born in, - 


i 


3 E 


1 

1 Born in. 

i 


a 

f 


5 

s 




79 

2 
1 






5 
i 
3 


6 
3 

"i" 

104 1 


New York _ 

Ohio. 


5 
3 

s 

,i 

13 


7 

4 

1 
I 
2 
32 
47 


Scotland 

Wales _ 






1 

1 

147 


New Hampshire 

MarylaDd 

QermaDV 


■2" 
19 




Total ;.... 











Their residoncos were as follow : 



Allegheny oity 22 

Allegheny ooiiotv. 49 

Ariiisiroug county 4 

Beaver county. 9 

Sutler county 6 

Cambria count; 7 

Clarion county 7 

Clearfield county 2 

Colorado Territory 1 

Crawford county '. 10 



Erie county 19 

Fayette county. ^ 10 

(treene county 2 

Indiana county 3 

Jefferson county 3 

Mercer county.... 7 

M'Koan county 



Pittsburg city 

Venango county 

Washington county.... 
WeBtiiioreland county. 

Ohio. 

WeatVii^nia 



I 



Total... 



Forms of Disease. 




B 


r 


Complications. 


fif 


f 




80 
10 
10 
37 

a 

147 


59 

•2a 

I 

12 
104 


ISO 
48 
11 
39 
8 

iT 


4 i 4 

4 ;" 3" 

7 ■ "3" 
u 1 10 

37 21 






Homicidal 

Paralytic 


4 

I 


General paralysia. 


Erj-Hipelas 


1 




Old age 

Total 






58 



Natives of Pennsylvania. — OT those admitted, who were born in Penn- 
sylvania, the following statement will exhibit their age, sex, cause of insan- 
ity, duration before admission, by whom supported and committed : 

No. OF NaTIVEB of PHNNSYIVAKIA... I2G ' AOB8 o 



i 16 to 20... 
] SOK "" 



White males 77 I 30 to 40... 

Wbltefemales 45 iOtoSO.. 

Colored males 3 ! 50to60 .. 

Colored females 2 ' GO 10 70.. 



4fl 
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CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

Abuse 2 

Destitution 1 

Disease of ear 2 

Disappointment 5 

Desertion 1 

Domestic difficulty 4 

Epilepsy 5 

Excesses 34 

Excessive labor 3 

Excessive study 1 

Fright 3 

Idiocy 5 

Injury to head 1 

111 health 23 

Intemperance 18 

Pecuniary difficulty '3 

Puerperal 7 

Religious excitement 2 

Use of ether 1 

Unknown 5 



DDBATION OF DISEASE. 

Less than 3 months. 50 

3 to 6 months 22 

6 to 12 months ^ 8 

1 to 2 years 8 

2 to 3 vears 8 

3 to 4 years 6 

4 to 5 years .'. 3 

5 to 10 years 10 

10 to 15 years 4 

15 to 20 years 4 

20 to 30 years 3 

HOW COMMITTED. 

By friends 71 

By city or county 55 

HOW SUPPORTED. 

By friends 71 

By cit}^ or county 55 



Of those discharged cured during the year, the following statement will 
exhibit their ages when attacked, duration of insanity before treatment, 
with the forms and causes of disease ; number of the attack ; period of resi- 
dence in the institution ; also, their nativity : 



SEX. 



^[ales , 

Females. 



AGE WHEN ATTACKED. 



10 to 20. 
20 to 30 . 
30 to 40. 
40 to 50. 
r>0 to 70. 



DURATION BEFOBE TBEATMENT. 



Less than 2 months. 

2 to 4 months..... 

4 to 6 months , 

6 to 12 months 

1 to 2 3'ears 

2 to 3 years , 

3 to 4 years 

4 to 10 jears 



FOBMS OP DISEASE. 



Mania 

Melancholia. 
IJJeinentia 



33 
34 



6 
22 
21 
12 

6 



40 

8 

4 

5 

6 
o 

1 
1 



54 

12 

1 



NO. OF ATTACK. 



First 48 

Second 10 



Third. . 
Fourth, 
Eighth 



PEBIOD OP BESIDENCE. 



<5 
2 
1 



Less than 2 months 11 

2 to 4 mouths 16 



4 to 6 months 14 

6 to 12 months 20 

1 to 2 years 4 

2 to 3 j^ears 1 

3 to 10 years 1 

CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

Abuse 2 

Disappointment 2 

Disease of ear 1 

Domestic difficulty 5 

Dyspepsia 2 

Excesses 5 

Excessive labor 1 

Excessive study 1 

Exposure to cold 1 

Excitement 2 

Fever 1 

Illhealth 10 

Intemperance ; 17 

Jealousy 1 

Loss of friends 1 

Pecuniary loss 2 

Puerperal 6 

Religious excitement 3 

Use of ether 1 

Unknown 



3 



NATIVITY. 

Pennsylvania 34 

Massachusetts 1 

New York 4 

North Carolina 1 

Ohio 1 

Virginia 1 

England i 

Germany 8 

Ireland -. 12 
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Negroloqical Statement, exhibiting the number that died in 1870, with the 
causes of death, duration of attack, forms of insanity for which admitted, 
ages and period of residence in the institution. 

5 to 10 yeara i 

10 years aud upwards 10 

Mania 22 

Melancholia 7 

Dimentia 7 

Genl. par^yais 3 

Inobecillty. 3 

10 to 20 years 6 

aotoSOyears. 11 

SO to 40 years ..„ „ 5 

40to50 years 4 

50. to 60 yeara i) 

eOioTOyeara 5 

70 years and upwards 2 

Iies9 than one month S 

1 to 2 months 3 

2 [o 4 months „ 1 

4 to 6 momlis.: „ 5 

3 to 12 months 2 

1 to 2 yeara 8 

2 to 3 years I 

3to lOveara 9 

10 to 20 years 5 

Females 18 



CAUSE OF DEATH. 

Exhaustion from chronic maala 6 

Nephritis, wilhauperv. paralysis 1 

Ulceration of Intestines. 1 

Consumption 11 

Strangulated hernia 1 

Bshaustlon from epilepsy 3 

Dysentery I 

Dropsy _ 1 

Paralysis 1 

Chronic diarrhoea 3 

Sofceningof brain 2 

Epilepsy, with Buperv. consumption... 2 

Old age and paralysis 1 

Inanition 1 

Chronic mania, with superv. diarrhcea, 1 
Consumption,coinplicaied with disease 

of heart and aneurism of aorta I 

Consumption, complicated with en- 
largement of heart, liver and contrac- 

Soft's of brain and chronic diarrhcea.,. 1 

Ofganic disease orbrain.. 1 

Imbecility of old age 1 

Cancer 1 

DttRATlOS OP ATTACK BSFOSC ADUtSSION. 

Under 8 months 9 

3 to 6 months 4 

6 to 13 months I 

1 to 2 years 2 

2 to 8 years 3 

3 to 4 years'. 7 

4 to S years 2 



Statement exhibiting (he number of each sex remaining in the institution 
on December 31, 1810 — how supported, period of residence, forms of in- 
sanity, duration before admission, number probably curable and incura- 
ble, with their complications. 

Between 3 and 4 years 42 

" 4 and 5 years 2^ 

" Sand 10 years W) 

10 years and upwards 10 



BUPFORTEU. 

By friends. 87 

By city or county 321 

By the hospital. 3 



liess than 3 months 72 

Between 3 and 8 months 32 

■' 6 and 12 months 5S 

" 1 and 2 years 69 

" 3 and 3 years 46 



Mania 

Melancholia 

Monomania 

Dementia 

Genl. paralysis 

Idiocy or imbecility... 



DDBATION. 
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(( 



Between 6 and 12 months 47 i Homicidal 29 

Suicidal 21 

Pyromaniae 4 

Paralytic 3 



u 
(( 

n 



1 and 2 years... 47 

2 and 3 years 33 

3 and 4 years 20 

4 and 5 years.... 17 

5 and 10 years 37 

10 years and upwards : 82 

COMPLICATIONS. 

Epileptic. 32' 



PROBABILITIES. 

Curable 66 

Incurable .-?» 355 



The hereditary predisposition to insanity of those admitted as far as as- 
certained, is as follows : 



_ — . -1 -, 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


On father's side 

mother's side , , 


11 

14 

8 

3 

111 


12 

12 
5 
9 

66 


23 
26 


brother's side 

sister's side 


13 
12 


Unknown 


177 






Total 


147 


, 104 


251 







During the year, a considerable number of male patients have been em- 
ployed in excavating grounds, in garden and farm work, in quarrying anS 
burning limestone, assisting the firemen at the boiler house, and aiding 
the attendants in the work of the wards. 

The female patients have been engaged in the manufacture of dresses, 
shirts, under garments, bed comforts, and in mending the clothing of both 
male and female patients. The value of such work has not been correctly 
ascertained, but it serves to lessen the general expenses of the institution, 
and the number of persons who would be emyloyed under other circum* 
stances. 

The libraries for the use of the patients now consist of about 1,000 vols., 
all donated by various friends of the hospital. The books are eagerly 
sought for by many patients, and serve a useful purpose, not only by oc- 
cupying their time, but by furnishing food for new and better trains of 
thought than such as result from their diseased condition. A portion of 
the funds of the institution, it is believed, could not be expended to better 
advantage than by adding interesting and instructive works to these libra- 
ries. 

During the year 18*70, there was no change in the oflScial management 
of the institution, but in 18*71 a second assistant physician was added to 
the medical staff, in obedience to a suggestion made by the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities. 

In September, 1870, the east wing of the hospital was completed and 
occupied, and the patients of each sex were at once divided into eleven 
distinct classes. 

Important alterations were made during 18T1 in the warming apparatus, 
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by the substitution of Gold's radiators for the coils of pipe which were in- 
tended to heat the centre building and a block on either side of it. The 
main pip^s have been changed in their locatipn so as to secure more free 
admission of steam to every radiator throughout the building, and the re- 
turn of condensed steam to the boilers, accomplishing an immense saving 
of fuel and a more satisfactory warming of the house. The boilers, as well 
as all exposed steam pipe, have been thoroughly covered with plastic ce- 
ment and hair felting to prevent unnecessary loss of heat. A new boiler, 
as well as an addition to the boiler house, has been made for the pumping 
apparatus at the river ; a large nineteen feet range and extensive and com- 
plete steam cooking vessels have been placed in the kitchen, and the 
laundry has been furnished with new machines from the Hydraulic Wash- 
ing Machine Company of New York. Many other minor improvements 
and alterations have been made, which are calculated to render the institu- 
tion more complete in its appointments, and more eflScient and economical 
in its management. 

In the opinion of the Superintendent, Dr. James A. Reed, a State insti- 
tution for the harmless and incurable insane would be not only undesira- 
ble, but would be an unwise investment of the funds of the Commonwealth. 



HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE OF THE NORTHERN DISTRICT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This institution is still in progress of construction. No part of it is en- 
tirely completed ; but steady and persevering efforts are being made to 
finish a portion of the original design, sufficient to accommodate 200 pa- 
tients. This involves the entire completion of the centre building and 
the engine and boiler house and gas works, which will be adequate in all 
respects for the uses of all the wards contemplated by the original plan. " 
The architect reports, under date December 13, 1871, that "the entire 
amount of buildings now under roof, and so far completed as to warrant 
the opinion that they can be ready for occupancy early in the summer, 
consists of the centre building, first lateral wings on each side of the house, 
and one-half of each of the first transverse wings, together with the engine 
and boiler house.'^ It is estimated bj' the Commissioners that thirty 
thousand dollars will be required to purchase the necessary furniture, 
laundry fixtures, kitchen ranges, gas fixtures Ac, in order to provide for 
the occupancy of the part so nearly finished. 

They also " renew the urgent application made by them last year for 
the appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars for the construction of 
the additional wings to complete the whole building, as originally planned ; 
4 
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believing that it will be true economy on the part of the Conamon wealth to 
finish these wings at the earliest da^'- possible ; not only because it will be 
the means of saving considerable money to the treasury, but also because 
the accommodations are most urgently needed by the people of the dis- 
trict, for which the hospital is designed. There are now more than enough 
waiting for the completion of the building to occupy all its room, as at 
present built, and before the other wings can be made ready for occupa- 
tidn, that part now ready will, in all probability, be more crowded than 
will be comfortable." 

The amount which has been appropriated by the Legislature for this 
hospital at Danville is $500,000, and this sum has bought the farm and 
made the roads to the hospital building, and will be sufficient to complete 
the work already under way, as above described. 

We hope that the appropriations asked for will be promptly granted, as 
the wants of the insane demand more hospital room, and because a com- 
paratively inconsiderable sum will render more fully available the half 
million of dollars already expended. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

There were 46 pupils received into this institution during the year 1870, 
of whom 34 w6re admitted on the State foundation. Of the remainder, 4 
were supported by New Jersey, 3 by Delaware, 4 by their friends and 1 by 
the institution. 

The average age of the State pupils, on admission, was about 12 years 
and 6 months. Of the others, 12 years and 10 months. 

The average number of inmates during this year was 186 ; the estimated 
cost per capita $277 83. The directors claim that there was an actual de- 
ficiency of $5,968 84, in their receipts from the appropriations made b}" 
the Legislature, for the support of the 148 State pupils in the institution. 

The receipts for the year, excluding the principal of a bond and mort- 
gage paid off, were $61,153 93. The expenditures were $60,188 02. 

Eight of the 46 pupils received were from families containing more than 
one mute. There was no relationship before marriage between any of th% 
parents, so far as could be ascertained. Both parents of one of the pupils 
are congenital mutes, but she was not born deaf, but lost her hearing 
through disease. Two of the pupils received have relatives, on the father^ 
side, who are deaf and dumb. 

There were discharged during the year, 23 pupils; 13 males and 10 
females. The tables in the appendix will exhibit all the interesting matter 
that bears upon these cases. 
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At the commencement of the school term in September, there were wait- 
ing for admission, on the State foundation, 4 applicants, for whom there 
were no accommodations. They were all males, and resided, one in each 
of the following counties, viz : Clarion, Columbia, Somerset and Wash- 
ington. 

Shoemaking and tailoring are still carried on at the institution. All the 
articles made are used there. During the year 2Y boys worked at the 
former and 20 at the latter. The girls are occupied at sewing, and receive 
instruction in dressmaking. 

We are glad to report that a more systematic method of teaching articu- 
lation was introduced during the year. About 60 pupils received instruc- 
tion by this process in the term beginning in September. 

The managers state that in the case of 20 of these pupils, it is hoped 
that results may be reached which will be of permanent benefit ; that, in 
most cases, some improvement was perceptible ; but that in the larger 
majority, the improvement was inappreciable. 

In relation to this subject, it may be proper to say that an official visit 
was paid, in July last, to the Clark Institution for deaf mutes, at North- 
ampton, Mass., with the special object of observing the method of teaching 
pursued there, and of witnessing the recitations of the pupils. The time 
given to this investigation was four hours. The report of the visit states, 
that " the scholars spoke with voices remarkably well modulated for per- 
sons deprived of hearing, and readily read from their teachers and each 
other's lips. No teacher in the institution, unless possibly the principal, 
understands the sign language, and has, therefore, any means of communi- 
cating with the pupils except by oral and written language. They cannot, 
therefore, acquire intentionally or otherwise its use or knowledge. They 
communicate with each other and with the teachers, at all times, solely by 
the same process they are taught at school, viz : by speaking or articulat- 
ing and reading from each other's lips." 

The following quotation is made from Notes by Dr. Cumming, of a visit 
to the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Berlin, conducted by " Herr Soe- 
gert," of whose intelligence and devotedness he could not speak too highly. 
" This institution belongs to the government, and contains eighty pupils, 
irom six to seventeen years of age. All except the very youngest could 
read aloud, and their articulation was much less harsh than is usually the 
case in the tone of voice of the deaf and dumb." 

_^ We notice these reports on the subject of articulation in order to em- 
phasize our satisfaction with the more systematic efforts of the judicious 
authorities of our own institution, which they have announced to us, and 
for which they deserve commendation. We are not at all prepared to dis- 
sent directly from the thoughtful judgment given against this system, as 
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generally less effective than instruction in the sign language ; bnt we are 
entirely convinced that it merits the most thorough and patient considera- 
tion and trial which can be accorded to it, for the reasons set forth in the 
first report of this Board. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

There were 22 pupils admitted into this institution during the year 18*70, 
of whom 18 were supported by the State of Pennsylvania. The others by 
New Jersey. The average age of the whole number was 16 years. Of 
those maintained by the State, 15 3'ears, 2 months and twenty da^^s. 

The average number of inmates during the year was 180. The cost of 
support and education, $296 20 each. The allowance by the State for her 
pupils did not equal the cost, but the per capita appropi;iation, by the last 
Legislature, was sufficient. This sum, viz : $300, is barely adequate for the 
proper care and education of a blind pupil. It is not unusual in other 
States, as mentioned in our last report, for the counties from which the 
pupils are received, to provide for their clothing ; the State contributing 
$300 each for maintenance and instruction. There is no class of beneficia- 
ries whose care and culture cost quite so much as that of the blind. The 
raised letter books and maps are exceptionally expensive ; their instruction 
in music requires teachers of musical education, in addition to that in other 
branches, and these class-books are, relatively', of higher cost. Such are 
a part of the reasons for the larger expense incurred for their instruction. 
And the means can, in no wise, be dispensed with. They are necessary 
implements for the prosecution of this beneficent work. 

Of the pupils received, two were from families containing, each, two 
blind ofl"spring, and one from a family containing three. Also, as appears 
in the appended tables, 35 per cent, were congenital, omitting those blind 
from accident ; and, where blindness was caused by disease, over 22 per 
cent, was due to scarlet fever. 

There were 07 " suitable " applicants waiting for admission on the State 
foundation on October 30, 18*71. 

Twentj'-four pupils were discharged during the year — twelve of each sex. 
Their condition, on discharge, is given in many interesting features, in the 
tables. Also, their prospects of self-support. 

There were two deaths in this period, both being females ; of whom one 
died of consumption and one of disease of the heart. 

The receipts for current expenses for the year, from all sources, amounted 
to $'71,416 72, including the balance, on January 1, and the expenditures 
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for this account were $11,353 51. There was, also, on hand, the sum of 
$5,636 25, from a special appropriation for building purposes. 

The value of the articles manufactured by the inmates was $16,880 48, 
the work being conducted entirely by the institution. 

The library, in raised print, numbers about TOO volumes on various sub- 
jects, and the books are used with great constancy. 

In our last report we referred to a department of this institution called 
the " Home," and we regard it as of pre-eminent importance to the future 
welfare of these dependents. The number of its inmates was 18, of whom 
7 were males and 11 females. These are no longer pupils of the institu- 
tion, but they eat at the same table, and pay a moderate sum for their board, 
besides clothing themselves. They are improving themselves in the know- 
ledge of some handicraft, with a view to self maintenance. 

It is obvious to all reflecting men who care for such things, that the great 
deficiency in the provision made for all these " unfortunates," whether by 
the State or by individual bounty, is that the consideration for them stops ' 
short of a point at which their future support is probably secured. Thus, 
in very many cases, the care and money so liberally given in their behalf, 
during the term of their abode in the institution, are almost fruitlessly 
expended. 

These dependents are immured for periods greater or less in the various 
asylums, where all their experiences are of a more humane and kindly 
nature than they have been used to, and where, also, they are variously 
instructed, to prepare them for respectability and self-support after the 
term of their detention is ended ; and then they are, for the most part, 
thrust out into the world (a wilderness to them) with the thought that all 
duty is exhausted, except the duty of gratitude from these unfortunates 
towards their care-takers. It too often happens that the last stale of these 
wards of society is worse than the first. Their sensibilities have been 
quickened by the domestic and literary training which they have received, 
and they have been shut out from the world and are ignorant of its ways. 
Thus are they, as a matter of course, unfitted, without help, to avail them- 
selves of those advantages to gain which has cost so much pains and money, 
and their susceptibilities of suffering being increased, they become too often 
wretched and helpless objects of despondency, and are found often in asy- 
lums provided for poverty, and sometimes in establishments set apart for 
the* victims of crime. 

In the interest of tlie blind, this " Home" is intended to project beyond the 
parent institution its advantages and its aims into practical efficiency. It 
matures their industrial education, possibly only half finished, until they 
are prepared to go out amongst strangers and solicit employment with the 
confidence that they can render acceptable service ; and it shelters others, 
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ity or whose misfortunee have, for the time, hindered them from 
tside occupation. 

1 reasona we consider this to be a most wise instrumentality, 
«cure for the objects or the State's care the full benefits intended 
I bounty, and we are glad to be informed that the managers of 
ion are seriously considering a project for the removal of the 
lishment to a more rural location, where this system can be 
ghly and extensively conducted and the general advantages of 
on more entirely secured. 



VANIA TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 

ge number of inmates in this institution, during the year 1870, 
an average cost of $260 18 each. The average number of pu- 
i^tate foundation was 31^. 

ler in the institution on January 1, 1810, was 111. The nnm- 
ssions during the year was 41. Of these, 21 are supported on 
undation, 4 by the State of New Jersey, 1 by the soldiers' or- 
1 by the city of Philadelphia, 1 by Delaware county, and 13 
or friends. Their average age was 1.3 years, 9 months ; the 
ing 6 years and the oldest 2S years old. 
ses to which the children in the institution are most liable are 
aate hereditary taint or vitiated blood. But one death occurred 
' population of 215 during the year — an epileptic male aged 16, 
m in the institution less than three months, 
arges during the jear were 30 — 21 males and 9 females. Their 
idition was, generally, improved. The cataleptic patients and 
i were cured. One of the scrofulous cases, after great mental 
t, sank into dementia, and after return to his home was sent to 
,jl»m. 

f the 215 members of the school were subjected to punishment 
?car. 

tes are divided into 6 classes, as follows : 3 school classes, 2 
a, and 1 training class; averaging IS in attendance on each 
:e have been 16 applications for admission on the State founda- 
iuring the present year to Nov. 1, now under consideration, 
! believed to be suitable cases. They are from the following 
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Males. 


Females. 


Allegheny , 




1 


Clinton / 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 




Delaware 




Jefferson 




Lancaster , , 




Lehigh. 

Luzerne , , 


1 
1 


Northumberland ,., 




1 


Philadelphia *.... 


5 


1 


/ 




« 


11 


5 



This statement is independent of numerous applications constantly de- 
clined on the ground of age, or some physical ailment, believed to be a 
serious impediment to their proper care in the present crowded building. 

The employment given to the inmates can hardly be considered as of 
the trade-taught class, although tlie occupation th«y engage in is of an 
improving kind, and has helped, in part, to the support of some of the 
boys. Two boys are employed in the shoe shop, three learning to make 
brooms, three to make mattrasses, five on the farm, two at the boilers. A 
large number of the boys are accustomed to simple manual labor on the 
farm and on the roads, when the weather is suitable. So far as practicable, 
efforts are made to establish habits of industry and a love of occupation 
amongst this class of children, who are especially inclined to indolence and 
sluggishness. The product of the boys' work is used in the institution : 
its value is stated to have been about $500 for the year. 

The balance of cash on hand at the beginning of the year was $2,460 62 ; 
receipts during the year, $54,693 28; expenditures, $55,741 40. 

The estimated value of the real estate is $180,000 ; of the personal 
property $50,000; of funds and investments, $7,600. 

During the past year, the ventilation of certain parts of the building has 
been improved by the introduction of gas-lights in the ventilating flues. 

Several small dormitories have been converted into large airing-rooms, 
by the removal of partitions. These alterations have been so effected that 
a cross-current of air and a' full entrance of sunlight have been secured to 
rooms formerly ill ventilated, badly lighted, and therefore unhealthy. 

The accommodations for the entertainment of the boys have been greatly 
enlarged by the erection of a small building, to which the carpenter shop 
has been removed, thus relieving a large hall for the use of the best grade 
of boys, which is being properly fitted up. The condition of the day-rooms 
is, in every way, improved ; and a thorough separation is now effected 
among grades formerly too promiscuously thrown together during play 
hours. 

The present buildings are adapted to the care of 200 pupils. It has 
been the experience of all institutions for the feeble-minded, that a propor- 
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he cases received are not suited to the provisions for education 
I by the achool-roora and drill-hall. But every child, young or old, 
imbecile, is susceptible of habit training, and some cases are 
from year to year, whose improvement ia obvious enough to 
leir retention, and who, nevertheless, always remain outside the 
lion of the school system. Some of tliese are actively engaged 
i house or grounds in light domestic or farm service ; others are 
) mi c tied. 

re are numbers of imbeciles who cacnot be classified in the present 
d training system, aad as urgent appeals are made from all classes 
mmunity to provide for such custodial aud beneficial care as their 
Hand, the board of directors of this institution have considered 
et of erecting an independent building for such unfortunate per- 
which similar cases in the present establishment may be trans- 
nd which will furnish accommodations and help for such feeble- 
lersons as are now excluded from every existing charity; con- 
ot only a burden and grief to their homes, but always an annoy- 
often an injury to the community. 

n asylum is the natural outgrowth of a trainiug school for tho 
ided, and is demanded not only for the relief of worthy families 
for help, but for the proper classiflcation of the inmates of the 

■oposed appendage to this most meritorious charity is highly ap- 
/ the Board, and they desire to record their earnest approval of 
al management of thia institution, and their high confidence in the 
ce, the good judgment and the unremitting fidelity of its able 
indent. 



PENNSYLVANIA SANATARITJM. 

■8t step taten towards the establishment of this institution was 
; of a consultation held by a number of citizens in Philadelphia 
on the subject of establishing an institution for inebriates, when 
I'eed that the object was an important one, but that before making 
Dization, it would be wise to visit eatablishmenta of tills class in 
:es, and ascertain the relation of pauperism and crime in Pennsyl- 
intemperance. 

eph Parrisb was invited to make the investigation. On this errand 
the homes for inebriates in the State of New York and in Boston ; 
lebriate departments of alms-houaea and general hospitals, and the 
ylums and penitentiaries of this State, were examined with refer- 
le subject. A report of these investigations was made at a meet- 
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ing of citizens convened for the purpose, and a resolution was passed to 
ask of the Legislature an act of incorporation for an institution for the 
cure of inebriates, to be called the " Citizens' Association of Philadelphia." 
The act was approved April II, 1886. 

A supplement to this act was passed the following year, defining more 
precisely the powers and duties of the association, and requiring reports to 
be made to the Legislature. 

A farther supplement was passed in 18T0, changing the name of the in- 
stitution to the " Pennsylvania Sanatarium." 

In 1867, the premises now in use, situated in Media, Delaware county, 
were rented, and after suitable arrangements were made for their occupancy, 
the institution was opened. 

The real estate is valued at $20,000, upon which one thousand dollars 
. have been paid, with an agreement to pay $9,000 more of the purchase 
money in July, 1872 — the balance to remain on mortgage. There are seven 
acres of grodnd, with a main building and wing, capable of accommoda- 
tipg 20 patients, the officers of the house and six employes. .The ventilation, 
drainage and supply of water are altogether satisfactory. 

The admission of patients is by voluntary presentation, and by legal 
process similar to that under which persons *' bereft of their reason" are 
taken into custody and confined in a hospital for the insane. 

The inmates are divided into two classes, viz : " Hospital cases" arid 
" improving patients." The latter are permitted to associate and remain 
at liberty as long as they prove themselves to be capable of self-control. 

The system of inspection is by the constant presence of one or more 
ofl5cers of the house, and by the frequent attendance of the active mana- 
gers at the honie. 

In regard to the supervision of the inmates, they are instructed to rely 
upon themselves. It is maintained that inebriates can be reclaimed only 
upon the principle of elevating their manhood, and nurturing their moral 
principle. Self-culture and self-contiol are the influences relied upon. 

The privilege of absence is allowed, when deemed advisable by the phy- 
sician. Probatlonal leave of absence is sometimes advised, but without 
any definite or universal rule. Entire abstinence from all physical intoxi- 
cants, and also from all emotional excitants, is insisted on as essential to 
recovery. 

The official management is through a board of directors and the home 
officers. There are two physicians, a principal and an assistant. The 
number of inmates to an attendant is not uniform. Improving patients 
often become the assistants of recent ones, and of those who have relapsed. 

The sources of income are from patients and private contributors. The 
aggregate, in nearly six years, has been about $20,000. No State aid has 
evor been given. 
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There is a library of about 300 volumes, and newspapers and magazines 
are regularly taken. 

The average weekly' cost of each patient, including all expenses, is about 
fifteen dollars. 

The length of time necessary to bring about a healthy condition of the 
brain and moral perceptions with dipsomaniacs, varies with their tempera- 
ment and constitution, and the varying circumstances of their business, 
domestic and other relations by which they are severally influenced or con- 
trolled. As a rule, they who are anxious to recover, and who comply 
cheerfully with the rules of the institution, recover rapidly. 

The board of managers believes that such asylums are needed, not merely 
in central situations, but in every senatorial district of the State, with 
an industrial and educational department attached to them ; that they 
should not be large nor expensive ; fifty inmates being enough for a single 
home. They think that a few small cottages should be connected with 
each institution, for the accommodation of married persons,* as domestic 
influences are an important means of improvement. 

In regard to the Pennsylvania Sanatarium, they desire its enlargement 
so far as to accommodiite fifty patients, and the erection and furnishing of 
a hospital building and of work shops. They approve of simplicity and 
inexpensiveness in making these improvements, and think that neatness 
and an appearance of domestic retirement will not only be in accordance 
with public sentiment, but will be more infiuential in management, and more 
successful in results. 

Two hundred and twenty-four patients have been received since June, 
1867. Of these, one hundred and fifty came from Pennsylvania, one from 
Canada, and the remainder from other States. 

. The average age when received was 35J years ; duration of malady esti- 
mated at 9^ years. Number of re-admissions, T. 

The number cured were IS ; improved, 100 ; unimproved, 25 ; died, 4 : 
eloped, 1 ; in the institution, 16. 

The occupations were as follows : actor, artist, auctioneer, barber, brewer, 
constable, contractor, druggist, gauger, justice of peace, jeweller, publisher, 
railroad conductor, reporter, teacher, telegraph operator, U. S. army — one 
of each ; clergyman, civil engineer, hotel keeper, sea captain, students — two 
of each ; liquor dealer, U. S. navy — three of each ; agents, T ; farmers, 9 ; 
manufacturers, 10 ; lawyers, 14 ; physicians, IT ; mechanics, 20 ; merchants, 
28 ; clerks, 60, and 36 of no occupation. 



CIVlIi CONDITION. 

Married 124 

Single 100 

224 



FOBM OP MAIiADY. 

Alcoholic inebriety 210 

Opium 14 

224 



HOW COMMITTED. 

By act of Assembly 5 

Voluntarily 219 

224 



V. 
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DIPSOMANIA. 

These institutions are important, as far as the State is concerned, only 
as they relate to the care and treatment of diseased drunkards ; they who 
have, by a persistent indulgence in alcoholic stimulants, effected a degene- 
racy of the functions of the brain, and suffered a positive loss of the power 
of self control ; and those more pitiable objects, who, from an inherited 
mania for these stimulants, have, likewise, lost all mastery over themselves. 
For all practical considerations, these two classes are alike. They are dis- 
eased men, and they need an appropriate method of restraint, attendance 
and treatment, just as certainly as do the insane. 

An able writer on this subject has said, " There is, especially in persons 
of a nervous or sanguine temperament, a condition in which the mere 
vice of intemperance is transformed into a disease ; and the mere vicious 
habit into an insane, impulsive propensity ; and then the drunkard becomes 
a dipsomaniac. The alcoholic principle, by habitual abuse, perverts the 
action, if not the nutrition of the cerebral matter, and he becomes the 
slave of an insane propensity. His physical and moral degradation is ap- 
parent and mournful. His habits of drinking are not now social, but soli- 
tary. He cannot control his conduct or manage his affairs. He is useless 
or dangerous to himself or others. These are the results, whether the 
disease exists from the habit of drinking having affected the cerebral con- 
stitution, or whether it springs out of a propensity which is the consequence 
of an abnormal organization — an inherited disease." 

It would be quixotic even to speculate upon the practicability of creating 
the provision of asylums for all drunkards or grossly intemperate men, 
with whom the habit of drinking is an acquired vice. Private homes for 
inebriates would, doubtless, be most useful instrumentalities for separating 
a conscious victim of " drink " from the evil example and influence of bru- 
talized companions, or even by a self-imposed restraint, for protecting him- 
self from the possibilities of self-indulgence. It is a well proven fact, that 
an incomputable amount of good has been done in this way ; that men have 
been enabled to regain their lost manhood by surrendering themselves to the 
restorative influences of these asylums. But the State must leave these to 
the remedies of domestic and other private influences, and to a more effectual 
control and restraint of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. They have not 
become incompetent. For the most part they fulfill a large share of the 
duties of life, of self and family support. Their example is vicious. 
Their excesses are often violent, and, many times, dangerous to the 
peace of home and the community. But these cases must still be dealt 
with without restraint of freedom, and undoubtedly the larger responsi- 
bility of the correction of this manifold evil lies upon the State. The wis- 
dom of the license laws is admitted. The fact that restrictive authority so 
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to guard the disposal of intoxicants, that the public be not harmed, is ac- 
knowledged to be right. The only point to be determined is whether the 
present restraint is sufficient for the end in view. That it is not, fs made 
patent to every man by the fearful examples of brutality and crime, 
staring him in the face, whithersoever he may t^urn, his steps. 



THE PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPCEDIC HOSPITAL FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES, AND OP DISEASES OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

In October, 1867, a number of physicians, in concert with several of the 
present managers of this hospital, met to consult upon the feasibility of 
establishing a special institution for treating deformities. It was soon after 
incorporated under a charter from the court of common pleas, and was at 
that time the only chartered establishment in America for treating the 
deformed. 

During the autumn of 1870, the usefulness of the hospital was enlarged 
by the addition of a. service, devoted to the treatment of diseases of the 
nervous system. 

Throughout the State, and especially in its great towns, are numerous 
persons, chiefly children, who suffer from the pains or disabilities which 
come from bent spines, club-foot, affections of joints and other deformities, 
many of which interfere to prevent the sufferers from efficiently supporting 
themselves. A common feeling prevails among the poorer classes, every- 
where, that these ills are incurable ; yet perhaps, in reality, few human mala- 
dies are so amenable to proper treatment, and few respond to it in a more 
satisfactory way. To treat these cases effectually requires, however, such 
experience as surgeons can get only in great cities ; expensive apparatus 
varying in every new case and only to be had where skilled workmen 
abound ; and, in many cases, constant oversight during the earlier stages 
of treatment. It has been, therefore, for a long time desirable that such 
sufferers should find, somewhere in the State, an institution where all of 
the needed resources were combined. This want has been fully satisfied 
by the hospital described, so that within its walls patients from any part 
of the State can now find every means of relief. 

The addition of a service for nervous diseases has been made proper, 
owing to the fact that many deformities are due originally to nervous 
troubles, and that cases of palsy, especially, very often claim the help of the 
surgeon to relieve deformities, and of the instrument maker to assist in 
their cure or relief. The union of these modes of service in this hospital 
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has proved most happy in its workings. Another reason for thus adding 
to the treatment of the deformed, that of diseases of the nervous system, is 
tlrat no -hospital for the latter exists in this State ; and, that the cases of 
palsy so common in children are not received as a rule into any existing 
State institution, owing to the fact that their relief, exacting as it so often 
does the patient use of electricity, involves too great an expense and too 
prolonged a treatment. The experience of four years in the treatment of 
the deformed, and of one, in that of nervous disease, has been most grati- 
fying ; large numbers of cases having come from long distances to find here 
the relief which they could never hope for in country localities. The final 
result has been to save the State from supporting many persons who other- 
wise must have fallen upon some of its charities for life long aid. 

The following summary of its work for the whole period of its activity 
will best show how well the hospital has served the cause of the sick and 
crippled. Seven hundred and seventy-one cases have been treated since 
February, 1868. Of these, one hundred and seventy-three were cases of 
nervous disorders, and were received in the past j^ear. All of the rest were 
instances of joint disease, curved spine, club-foot, contractions, etc. As 
an illustration, it may be stated that one hundred and forty-four in- 
stances of club-foot have been treated in the four years of the hospital's 
existence; and, when it is remembered that each case demands apparatus 
costing from ten to fifteen dollars, and sometimes several surgical operations, 
the expense which has been met by private benevolence may be understood. 
The spinal deformities in every case require instruments such as braces or 
supports ; and these being large, can rarely be made for less than fifteen to 
thirty dollars. In fact, almost every deformity exacts some kind of appa- 
ratus ; while the changes that are required and the breakage which is to 
be mended yet further add to the cost. This hospital, therefore, standa 
alone in the expense it entails upon its generous supporters, and when we 
consider further that many deformities and a large propojrtion of the cases 
of nervous disease need treatment with galvanism or electricity, it will be 
seen that without aid from the State it will be difficult or impossible to 
expand the usefulness of its treatment, so as to embrace the hundreds of 
crippled and nervously diseased people who desire to seek its bounty. 

Within the last two years the hospital has been resorted to by numerous 
patients from the interior of the State ; but it has too often been necessary 
to reply to their calls for help, that want of means made it necessary to 
deny to the sufferers the relief which, in most cases, they otherwise could 
have obtained. Since the addition to the hospital work of the service for 
nervous disease, 'these claims for assistance have increased largely. In the 
last two years there have been treated 555 persons, the following localities 
having furnished the patients, viz : 
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Diseases of 
nervous 
svstem. 



Philadelphia city and county. 

Allegheny 

Berks 



Bucks 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Cumberland 

Dauphin « 

Montgomery' 

Luzerne / 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Venango 

Lehiiih 



Bradford 

Delaware 

Lebanon 

Elk 

Other localities. 



Total 




146 



According to this statement, therefore, more than one-fifth of the patients 
came from localities outside of Philadelphia, and were relieved by a tax 
upon the generosity of its citizens. During 1871 the Legislature wisely 
provided for the growing wants of this hospital, by a gift of $10,000 for a 
building fund. With this, and $6,000 of the amount contributed by be- 
nevolent persons, the managers have purchased a double house at the 
north-west corner of Seventeenth and Summer streets, within one block of 
Logan Square. The house is 36 feet by 60 feet. The lot is 11 6 feet hy 36, 
and is bounded by three streets. The building is in good condition, con- 
tains 20 rooms, and is well lighted and provided with the large bath-rooms 
and shower-baths which are absolute^ needed in the treatment of nervous 
diseases. 

The staff of the hospital is composed of four surgeons, two consulting 
surgeons and the physician in charge of the service for nervous diseases, 
with his assistant. The attendance upon the part of the medical officers 
is entirely gratuitous. Clinics' are held on four da^'^s of the week, when the 
poor are treated without charge, and, in necessary cases, medicine is fur- 
nished without cost to the patient. 

As regards apparatus, the expense of which varies from ten to thirty 
dollars, it has been found best to insist upon the patient or friends paying 
a share, however small, the experience of the hospital having taught that 
when this is not done too little care is taken of the instruments. It has 
been found proper to violate this rule in certain cases. Thus, in one in- 
stance, a lad who had lost both legs was provided with artificial limbs, at a 
cost to the hospital of $170. So useful to him are his new members, that 
he is now acting as a Page in the House of Representatives at Harrisburg. 
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The repairs and furniture of the new building will exhaust the funds now 
in the hands of the managers, and it is estimated that to carry on the institu- 
tion with proper efficiency will demand during the coming year the sum of at 
least seven thousand dollars. 

Since the kind of aid given by such a hospital may not be generally un- 
derstood, there is added, in conclusion, a list of the forms of disease which 
may properly seek its wards for relief: 
Bent spine. i Palsies. 



Rickets. 

Club-foot. 

Contracted limbs. seases. 

StiflEened joints. | Injuries of nerves. 

Hip disease. t Neuralgia. 

Deformities from burns or other causes. 1 



Epileptic fits. 

St. Vitus dance and other spasmodic di- 



So soon as the new hospital is opened cases will be received in the wards, 
and applications for admission may then be made to any of the physicians 
or to the managers. 

The Board has made several visits to this important institution, and has 
witnessed a number of the operations there performed. They have also 
seen striking evidences of their effectiveness in the perfect restoration of 
the patients who have been under treatment there. 



NORTHERN HOME FOR FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 

This institution was organized in the city of Philadelphia on the 28th of 
April, 1853. Its earlier location was on Button wood street, below Broad, 
where the first inmate was received on August 3d of that year, " a boy from 
Allegheny county, aged ten years." The date of its incorporation by the 
Legislature was January 26, 1854. It was, by this act, made lawful for 
the managers to receive as inmates all white children under 12 years of 
age, who should be voluntarily surrendered by their fathers or guardians. 
Also, commitments to the institution might be made by any judge of the 
Supreme Court qf Pennsylvania, or of the district court and court of com- 
mon pleas, or by the mayor of Philadelphia. 

It was required that the children should be educated and instructed in a 
proper manner, and should be apprenticed to useful trades, the boys until 
21 and the girls until 18, or returned to their parents, at the discretion of 
the managers. 

By the act of May 4, 1857, the managers were authorized to take under 
their guardianship children from any portion of the Commonwealth, in 
either of the modes set forth in the original act, and to bind them to any 
person or persons residing in or out of the State. By the act of April 21 
1858, the powers of the judges of the district court of Philadelphia were 
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extended to the presiding judges of the courts of common pleas of the other 
counties of the Commonwealth. By the.act of April 12, 1859, this institu- 
tion was made subject to the ffrovision contained in the third section of an 
act relating to the Philadelphia House of Refuge, approved March 23, 1826, 
viz : " That it shall be the duty of the judges of the common pleas and dis- 
trict courts of Philadelphia, and of the recorder of the city, to visit alter- 
nately the institution at least once in two weeks, or oftener, if to the said 
judges it shall seem requisite, and carefully to examine into all the commit- 
ments, and to discharge such children as have not been properlj' committed." 

The Northern Home was removed to its present location in May, 1855, 
and has, during its existence, maintained, educated and disposed of, under 
the provisions of the law, more than 3,000 friendless children. 

The lot occupied by this institution for its various uses, consists of an 
entire square of ground, embraced between 22d and 23d, and Brown and 
Parrish streets, in the city of Philadelphia. 

The estimated value of the ground lot is $45, 000 

Home building 35, 000 

Soldiers' Home 25, 000 

Infirmarv 15,000 

All the funds for the purchase of the real estate, and for the improve- 
ments, were provided from private sources, and by private efforts and en- 
terprise, except the sum of $5,000 dollars, appropriated by the »State in 1863. 
All other appropriations by the Legislature have been applied to the main- 
tenance of the friendless children of the home, none of whom are supported 
otherwise than by private bounty and grants from the State. It is con- 
ducted essentially as a charity, and no compensation is given, except as 
hereinafter set forth ; not even for " medical, legal or dental services." 

The estimated value of the personal property is $6,000. The heating, 
warming and ventilating arrangements are good, and the supply of water 
for all purposes abundant, it being received from the city water works. 

The institution is conducted by a board of managers, consisting of 24 
ladies, and a board of trustees, composed of 16 gentlemen; 6 of the former 
and 4 of the latter being elected every year. 

The managers meet at the institution weekly, and committees almost 
every day. It is officially inspected once a year by the grand jury, and 
from time to time by commissioners of this Board. 

The officers and employes, with their salaries, are as follow: 

Male Superintendent and Matron $1, 000 per annum and board. 

Assistant Matron 150 " " 

Two teachers, each 225 " " 

Ten servants and nurses of various kinds, from $9 to $12 per month. 
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The largest number of children received in any year, was 390 in 186&; 
the smallest, 47 in the first year of its organization. The benefits of the 
institution are confined to no religious sect ; no denominational doctrines, 
but only the simple truths of religion are taught there. 

Children are received from all parts of the State. The following table 
will show the number admitted from counties outside of Philadelphia, viz : 



Allegheny 11 

Berks 29 

Blair 12 

Bucks 12 

Chester !. 4 

Cumberland 6 

Dauphin 29 

Delaware 9 

Huntingdon 8 

Xjebanon 25 

Lehigh 19 

Luzerne 8 



Lycoming f 4 

Montgomery 8 

Monroe 3 

Northampton 10 

Northumberland 10 

Perry • 4 

Schuylkill 17 

Snyder 4 

Union 5 

237 
153 boys and 84 girls. 



The children are well instructed in the branches of a good elementary 
education, and some of them in music ; spending, on an average, about six 
hours per day in school. They are not taught any industrial trade or 
occupation in the institution, but care is taken to indenture them to per- 
sons who will fit them for positions, where they will be self-supporting. 
The children have been discharsred as follows : 

Placed in families 1,597 Absconded 17 

Restored to parents or friends 779 , Died 30 

Adopted 152, Sent to House of Refuge 9 

Sent to Girard College 32 . 

Care is taken by the managers to keep informed of the condition of the 
discharged children, and to advance their interests and abate their wrongs, 
after they are apprenticed. 

The institution is conducted on the most liberal principles consistent 
with economy. The children are abundantly provided with apparel of a 
useful character, and are liberally maintained in all respects. They are 
also considered in their recreations and amusements ; and, perhaps, no 
other institution is so profuse in its provisions of a domestic and social 
character for its beneficiaries as the Northern Home for Friendless Children. 

The average weekly cost of each inmate, independently of wear and tear 
of buildings and furniture, and interest on inventments, is about three 
dollars. 

It is generally known that there is an establishment for sailors' and sol- 
diers' orphans on the same premises with the Home, and conducted by the 
same efficient management. This institution is maintained by the State, 
as are the other homes and schools for the fatherless children of the 
lost patriots of our civil war. It may not, however, be so well known that 
this " Soldiers' and Sailors' Institute" was the first institution founded for 
this special purpose in the United States ; nor that it was the outgrowth 
5 
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of a spontaneous and unrewarded charity towards these wards of the 
Nation, exercised long and liberally in their behalf, before any systematic 
provision was intended by the State, or any reimbursement expected for 
their maintenance and education. As soon as the drear calamity of or- 
phanage fell upon these children, they were welcomed into the Northern 
Home, where they were generously sheltered ; and numbers of children, 
impoverished .by the absence of their fathers, were also received, fed, 
clothed and educated, to be restored to their homes if they were not made 
orphans, or to be adopted and permanently cared for by this generous 
charity, should the chances of war deprive them of their natural protectors. 
Several hundreds of such children were thus maintained, for whose support 
no public recompense has been received. While we properly commend the 
beneficent acts of this institution, not only as charitable towards its bene- 
ficiaries, but as serviceable to the community, we must not fail to award a 
similar meed of praise to all other establishments, (and they are not few in 
number,) whose doors were freely open for the reception of the same neces- 
sitous cases. The locality, aptitude, .and probably, the resources of the 
Northern Home are perhaps better adapted to this general service than 
those of any like institution in the State, and it has been continuously 
recognized by the Legislature, by yearly grants, to aid its benevolent ope- 
rations. There must always be some one prominent unsectarian establish- 
ment of high standing, and large aspirations, upon which the chief interests 
of the public authorities will centre, and which should aim at a larger pub- 
lic service and receive a liberal public support. This circumstance need 
not depress or obstruct the operations of others, whose work is equally 
meritorious ; but, which, depending solely upon private and almost unso- 
licited aid, must occupy necessarily a less extended sphere of labor. 

It is set forth in the primary laws of Wm. Penn, " Governor and Chief 
Proprietary of Pennsylvania," by and with the advice of the freemen in 
Provincial Council and General Assembly, " that all children of this Pro- 
vince of the age of 12 years, shall be taught some useful trade or skill, to 
the end none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, and the rich, if 
they become poor, may not want." It would seem that " wisdom from 
above " had recorded this item of law for the instruction and admonition 
of all statesmen who should legislate thereafter for the welfare of the great 
Commonwealth which was, so prudently and so wisely started on her career 
of life, by her founder, whose name she bears. Surely no lengthened dis- 
cussion is needed to exhibit the supreme sagacity and statesmanship 
involved in the provision above cited. Would that every citizen could 
discern how much his own interests and those of the community were de- 
pendent upon the fulfillment of this " primary " law. This Board will take 
another opportunity to notice the obstructions which are intended by asso- 
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ciations without law, and even against law, for the prevention of the youth 
of the land from learning any " trade or skill," to any appreciable extent. 
We refer now to this prophetic declaration of our fathers only for the 
purpose of commending the new provision which the Northern Home has 
determiMed to engraft upon her present educational plan, viz : To provide 
for the instruction of her children in some useful industry, " to the end 
that none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they 
become poor, may not want." 



THE LINCOLN INSTITUTION. 

This plan the Lincoln Institution of Philadelphia has always made so 
main a feature in the double education of her inmates, (by an arrangement, 
however, differing from that of the Northern Home,) that she might inscribe, 
without presumption, this old law upon the lintel of the doorway through 
which her children pass, as the motto which embodies her policy in the 
rearing of her wards for lives of respectability and usefulness. 



EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR BOYS. 

This establishment has recently perfected an arrangement which will 
greatly add to its usefulness, and will assure its permanency. A charter 
has been obtained for an " Educational Home for Boys," and an organi- 
zation effected under the auspices and direction of the most philan- 
thropic and earnest of the citizens of Philadelphia. This Home is to be 
located in the country, though sufficiently near the city to be visited with 
regularity by the managers. A plot of ground has been secured by the 
liberal contributions of two generous individuals, which is worth not less 
than $20,000. It is the earnest desire of the corporators to build immedi- 
ately. The improvements will cost $40,000. This Home is intended for 
the reception of boys between the ages of 3 and 10 years, who will be 
maintained and educated there, until they reach the age of 1^, when they 
are to be transferred to the Lincoln Institution, whose managers will pro- 
vide situations for them, either as apprentices or otherwise, at some useful 
trade, by which they will be enabled to earn a livelihood after they reach 
the age of maturity ; to which period they may remain there, paying a 
moderate sum for their board. Night schools are maintained for the edu- 
cation of these " working boys," and that their lives are rendered not only 
comfortable, but they are made useful, by the double instruction they 
receive. The present arrangement of the Lincoln Institution is to re- 
ceive its inmates directly from the streets, or such homes as they may 
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e. The new feature carries the cbildren, at an earlier age, to 
)nal Home," and rears them there for the parent Home, where 
ons and tendencies will be thoroughly understood, and thus 
e charge of them will be better prepared to counsel and direct 
management of the Lincoln Institution is always to be rep- 
; Educational Home. 

iblishment is to be local in its aims or arrangements, but will 
e reception of boys from all parts of the State. 



CENSUS STATISTICS OF 1870. 

ig tables bave been carefully compiled from the late census, 
their arrangements by counties, the most important facts 
population in each. They are introduced into our report, as 
itb the object of presenting some valuable statistical iofor- 
ning the several classes of " dependents" in the State and- 
nnsylvania. 

— Exhibits the numerical order of the counties according to 
on ; area in square miles with number of acres ; number of 
lopulation of 1870, with number of inhabitants to a square 
1 of population since 1860, with the increase per cent. ; also 
.ts, with the number of their inhabitants. 
— Exhibits the native, foreign, white and colored inhabitants, 
int. of each class in the respective counties. The population 
ia is 3,521,701, of which number 2,976,530 or 84.52 per cent. 
)f the United States, and 545,261 or 15.48 per cent, are of 
3,45G,44i) or 98.14 per cent, are white, and 65,342 or 1.86 per 
ired. It will bo seen that Allegheny county, with a popula- 
4, has 186.307 or 71.05 per cent, inhabitants of native birth, 
28.95 per cent, of foreign birth ; 257,743 or 98.30 per cent, 
d 4,461 or 1.70 per cent, were colored. Philadelphia county 
)nof 674,022, of which 400,398 or 72.76 percent, werenatives 
. States, and 183,624 or 27.34 per cent, of foreign birth;* 
12 per cent, were white, and 22,168 or 3.28 per cent, colored. 
—Exhibits the number of blind, deaf and dumb, insane and 
heir ratio respectively to the population of each county, 
erhaps leas reliable than either of the others. It is no doubt 
S it is presented for the purpose of enlisting the interest and 
ho are in a position to obtain information for its correction. 
3 the importance of making an effort at an early day for a 
correct enumeration of these unfortunates; but inasmuch 
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Ixix 



as a comparison with other States may be sought after, based upon the 
enumeration of the ninth census, we make the following general deductions 
from it ; the advance sheets having been furnished, as before noted, by 
courtesy of Gen. Francis T. Walker, Superintendent of ninth census. 

There are in Pennsylvania 1,767 blind persons, a ratio of 1 in 1,993. 
The number of white are 1,722, blacks 36, mulattoes 9 ; natives of United 
States, 1,337 ; of foreign birth, 430. 209 were born in Ireland, and 110 in 
Germany. Their ages and sex were as follow : 



Under 10 years 

10 and under 20 years ». 

20 and under 30 years 

30 and under 40 years 

40 and under 50 years 

50 and under 60 years 

60 and over 



Total. 



Males. 


Females. 
48 


49 


133 


107 


124 


87 


103 


56 


126 


65 


144 


64 


343 


318 


J, 022 


745 



97 
240 
211 
159 
191 
208 
661 



1,767 



Of the 20,320 blind in the United States, 1,126 were born in Pennsylvania. 

The number who are blind and also deaf and dumb is 14, viz : 7 males, 
7 females ; number who are blind and also insane, ten, six males, four 
females ; number who are blind and also idiotic, ten, six males, four 
females ; number who are blind, deaf and dumb, also insane, one male ; 
number who are blind, deaf and dumb, also idiotic, one female ; number 
who are deaf and dumb, also insane,^ eleven, viz: 4 males, 7 females; 
number who are deaf and dumb, also idiotic, sixteen, nine males and seven 
feihales. 

There are 1,433 deaf and dumb persons in Pennsylvania, a ratio of one 
in 2,457 ; the number of white is 1,425'; blacks, 6 ; mulattoes, 2 ; natives 
of United States, 1,314; of foreign birth, 119: 37 were born in Ireland, 
and 50 in Germany. Their ages and sex were as follow : 



Under 
10 and 
20 and 
30 and 
40 and 
50 and 
60 and 



10 years .. 
under 20. 
under 30 . 
under 40 
under 50. 
under 60 , 
over 



TotaL 



Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


122 


108 


230 


263 


213 


476 


146 


127 


273 


82 


77 


159 


68 


41 


109 


57 


41 


98 


39 


49 


88 


777 


656 


1, 433 



Of the 16,205 deaf and dumb in the United States, 1,229 were born in 
Pennsylvania. 

There are 3,895 insane persons in Pennsylvania, a ratio of one in 904 ; 
the number of white are 3,810 ; blacks, 75 ; mulattoes, 10 ; natives of United 
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States, 2,199 ; of foreign birth, 1,096 : 616 were born in Ireland, and 311 
in Germany. Their ages and sex were as follow : 





Males. Females., 


Total. 


• 

Under 10 years 

10 and under 20 * 


39 
150 


20 
lid 


59 
269 


20 and under 30 


387 326 
451 426 


713 


30 and under 40 


877 


40 and under 50 


332 
291 

294 


423 

299 

*338 


755 


50 and under 60 


590 


60 and over 


632 






Total 


1,944 1,^51 


3,895 



Of the 3t,382 insane persons in the United States, 2,461 are natives of 
Pennsylvania. 

The number of idiotics in Pennsylvania is 2,250, a ratio of one in 1,565 ; 
the number of white, 2,213 ; blacks, 28 ; mulattoes, 9 ; natives of United 
States, 2,090 ; of foreign birth, 160: 62 were born in Ireland, and 49 in 
Germany. The ages of the idiotics are as follow : 



Total. 



Under 10 years. 
10 and under 20 
20 and under 30 
30 and under 40 
40 and under 50 
50 and under 60 
60 and over , 

Total 



Males. 


Females. 


103 


54 


408 


287 


835 


197 


220 


134 


129 


95 


82 


62 


t78 


66 


1,355 


895 



157 
695 
532 
354 
224 
144 
144 



2,250 



Of the 24,52t idiotic persons in the United States, 1,898 w^re born in 
Pennsylvania. 

The whole number in the four classes of dependents or unfortunates in 
Pennsylvania, is 9,345, being a ratio of one in 377 ; the number of whites 
is 9,110 ; blacks, 145 ; mulattoes, 30. There were natives of the United 
States, 1,540 ; of foreign birth, 1,805 ; of which 924 were born in Ireland, 
and 520 in Germany. The ages and sex of the unfortunate are as follow : 



Total. 



Under 10 years.. 
10 and under 20 
20 and under 30 
30 and under 40 
40 and under 50 
50 and under 60 
60 and oyer. 



Total . 



Males. 


Females. 


313 


230 


954 


726 


992 


737 


856 


693 


655 


624 


574 


466 


J754 


§771 


5,098 


4,247 



543 
1,680 
1,729 
1,549 
1,279 
1,040 
1,526 



9,345 



* Including three, ages unknown. 
{Including one, age unknown. 



t Including one, age unknown. 
§Including three, ages unknown. 
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Of the 98,434, the whole namber in the four dependent classes in the 
United States, 52,918 males, 45,516 females, there were born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 6,704, viz : 3,695 males and 3,009 females. 

But, deducting the number of unfortunates alluded to on page Ixix, and 
which appears more than once in the table of unfortunates, the net number 
of persons in the four classes in Pennsylvania will be 9,280, viz : 5,064 
males, 4,216 females; a ratio of one in 3*79. The net number in the four 
classes in the United States, is 97,923, viz : 52,632 males, 45,291 females. 
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BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 



PRISON DISCIPLINE. 



Prison discipline is one branch of the science of government, and like 
every other department of that science, it is progressive. New ideas re- 
specting its purposes and new methods of reducing them to practice will, 
of course, be developed by patient observation of facts, and careful deduc- 
tion of the principles which they teach. 

The moral and physical evils of incarceration have been much atiated as 
Christianity and civilization have advanced. Prisons are spoken of as ex- 
isting at the times of the patriarchs, 1,'(00 years before the Christian era ; 
l^ut it is believed that they did not become an established part of the 
organism of the State until the rise of the baronial or feudal system, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. A writer says : " The prison, as we know it, 
is as entirely an institution of modern Europe as the church, the school 
and the poor-house. Words occur connected with events and customs in^ 
the eastern world, which we can only translate into modern language or 
thought, by the use of the word ' prison ;' but the thing, as we now know 
it, in the shape of the county jail or the convict prison, was, then, neither 
known nor anticipated. A systematic committal to prison, as a specific 
punishment, ,is a thing of which it may be safely said that no trace can be 
found in the practices of ancient nations, that have come down to us." In 
early times " prisons" were often excavations in the earth, encased with 
solid masonry, or dug out in the living rock, and men were dropped into them 
as into huge bottles, or placed in recesses in the sides, and built in with stone 
and mortar, to drag out a miserable and, sometimes, protracted existence ; 
death ofiering the only hope of relief. 

In despotic countries, the policy of the government has often been to cut 
off all facilities for the identification of prisoners. When they fell into the 
hands of power they lost all connection with the living world, and their 
actual death was known only to the subalterns, to whose keeping they were 
committed. 

In the reign of Louis XIY, (one of a race of kings who assumed that 
States existed for the support of royalty in luxury and self-indulgence,) the 
French Parliament was aroused to do something for the protection from the 
law's delay, of persons seized and incarcerated on charges (sometimes 
altogether futile and malicious) for which they had not been tried, and 
to secure for their cases an early investigation ; and at length extorted a 
promise that the case of every imprisoned person should have judicial cog- 
nizance within twenty-four hours after his arrest. But the fact of imprison- 
ment without trial, and often without guilt, was scarcely a greater cruelty 
there and elsewhere than the treatment of those adjudged guilty and sen- 
tenced to incarceration. 
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In the reign of George II, through lack of governmental control, and the 
irresponsibility of the wardens of prisons, greater cruelties were practised 
than were common under the most absolute despots. Hogarth's picture of 
the grated window in one of the dungeons of Fleet street, records better 
than words of description, the miseries of imprisonment in his time. 

When these outrages were exposed. Parliament committed itself so far 
to their correction, that the prison keepers became more cautious, and ab- 
stained from the infliction of unlawful cruelties. But the very structures in 
which they were held were so contrived as to be instruments of mental and 
physical torture to their inmates, and so continued until the time of How- 
ard. At that very period the prisons of the Dutch (shame to our English 
ancestors) far excelled theirs in order, cleanliness and industry, and were 
nearly assimilated in these respects to the best establishments of modern 
times. But, the pre-eminent evil of the English provision for the care of 
prisoners, even to so late a period as the year 1859, was the promiscuous 
mingling of culprits great and small. The corrupting influence of such a 
system can hardly be over-stated. The most atrocious and hardened crimi- 
nals, with such facilities, impart their own measure and type of iniquity to 
novices in vice, so that the higher measure of wickedness is often reached 
by these latter almost at a bound. 

Even now, in most countries, while the supreme authority has some over- 
sight, and, at will, exercises some restraining power upon the inferior offi- 
cers of justice, so that they are liable to be checked in the pursuit of any 
arbitrary or vindictive courses, yet there is no hand to lay restfaint upon 
the Chief Executive himself, and to protect the prisoner against his ca- 
prices or mistakes. England and the United States possess the habeas 
corpus act. These are the only countries in which is any power, adequate 
to the object, that can interpose between the ruler and the alleged culprit, 
and open the prison doors. 

These are steps in the way of righteous dealing towards those who have 
fallen under the condemnation of the law, which do not arrest the course 
of justice, but only secure its equal administration. They are tokens of 
a higher civilization, and of a Christianity which has leavened even the civil 
economy of the State. 

The reformation of the prisoner is now, in enlightened communities, no 
less an object of incarceration than is punishment : so that, in great mea- 
sure, reformatories and prisons are kindred institutions. The difficult 
problem which we are now most concerned to solve, is, how to maintain the 
condign severity of the law, and yet to encourage the culprit to attempt, 
with a hopeful spirit, a new and more honorable mode of life. He must 
never be suffered to forget that he is under the rebuke of society for his 
crime. To his proclivities for self-indulgence and evil company, the prison 
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should in no wise give. indulgence. Restraint must be a present conscious- 
ness all the time. Constraint to meet reasonable exactions of work, and of 
punctuality and obedience to rule, must be, as certainly, a part of his daily 
regimen as the supply of his frugal and homely meals. And yet, in the 
exercise of this quiet strictness and severity, there should be, always in 
the administration, the spontaneous evidences of humanity, and, in the ap- 
prehension of the culprit, the sense that simple justice is dealt out to him. 
Facilities for improvement must be given ; commendation on duties well 
performed, kindly bestowed ;• and the possibilities of a better life, in after 
years, suggested and put within the reach of hope. No merely hireling 
functionary is lit to have the charge of imprisoned culprits. The work of 
a warden in a penitentiary can be well done only by one who believes in 
the susceptibilities of manhood, even when brought to the deepest abase- 
ment, and who aspires to make an effort to lift it up and help its restora- 
tion. He must not be of hasty temper or easily discouraged, but must pur- 
sue his undertaking with a quenchless zeal, and perform his work in the 
same spirit of self-sacrifice with which a missionary of religion leaves his 
country, and gives his life to the reclaiming of men groping in the dark- 
ness and degradation of heathenism. 

To secure this manner and spirit of administration the most vigilant 
oversight is required. Yery much of what transpires in the various public 
institutions of our country is secure enough from actual abuse by the 
publicit}^ of their proceedings. Times of free visitation are appointed, at 
which, whosoever will, may pass through them and inspect their arrangements. 
And this public supervision, supplemented by the oflacial inspection of 
their boards of managers, affords an ordinarily effective mode of bringing 
to light any grievous wrongs that are practiced upon their inmates. But 
the walls of prisons are as effectual in keeping critics out as in keeping 
culprits in. It is especially desirable that impartial men, holding office not 
for fee or reward^ but from motives of philanthropy alone, appointed by an 
authority which shall possess the highest confidence for its wisdom and its 
independence, should be invested with powers of oversight and direction, 
enabling them to look into the inner prisons, and the whole economy of 
treatment, and the animus with which it is conducted. 

In his first report, after the adoption of our Pennsylvania system of 
separate imprisonment, the chief officer, having oversight of such matters 
in England, wrote: " I find the result, at present, to be not only the entire 
suppression of the corrupt and demoralizing effects of indiscriminate asso- 
ciation, but a peculiar seriousness of demeanor is produced, by separate 
confinement, which, except in a few instances, I never witnessed before.'^ 

Isolated and temporary experiments of the solitary system had been 
attempted in Great Britain before ; as in the Gloucester Penitentiary, near 
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the close of the 18tb century, aad, afterTards, ia a modified shape, in the 
Bridewell, of Glasgow. 

In 1186, through the inSuence of the Society of Friends, the solitary 
aystem was distinctly developed in the management of the prison in Phila- 
delphia. All punishmeDts of a corporal nature, snch as branding, and 
the lash, were at the same time abolished. Alterations were made in the 
Walnut Street Prison -with reference to this new regime. Thirty cells were 
set apart for separate conflnement. Continuous solitude, without labor, 
books, or manual occupation of any sort, was at first enforced. And the 
same system was adopted, in some degree, by Marj'land, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Jersey and Virginia. But perpetual solitude was found to be 
unendurable, unless some employment might be given. A culprit, having 
small resources of knowledge, and therefore, meagre material for thought, 
shut up to brood only upon his folly and crime and punishment, will, if of pas- 
sionate temperament, be driven to insanity, and, if of sluggish mould, will 
sink into idoicy. Labor interrupts and mitigates tlie anguish of i-emem- 
bered guilt and its tribulation. The hands can do nothing uuless the miud 
be more .or less engaged in directing their movements, and any diversion 
of the thoughts from one perpetual, painful suliject of reflection, is an un- 
speakable relief. It is the law of our intellectual, as it is of our physical 
nature, that if some faculties be withheld from exercise, others are inten- 
sified inio abnormal power and activity. As, if the eyes be blinded, the 
hearing becomes more acute ; so, if the operative functions of the mind be 
repressed, the reflective action is excessively and morbidly increased. He 
who cannot apply his thoughts to any matter of present interest, recoils upon 
the past with a fearful energy of memory, of which men, in their natural . 
freedom of observation and action, are incapable. The American experi- 
ment, which, separating prisoners from one another, modified the severity 
of such solitude, by requiring them to labor, gave the first demonstration 
of the value of those two elements in prison discipline. 

But labor is advantageous not only in that it makes solitary confinement 
endurable, but that it teaches, what most criminals have never learned, the- 
duty of service. "Idleness is the parent of vice." A little investigation. 
would convince any one that in nearly every instance, the crimes which 
consign men to prison have been committed by those who have never ac- 
quired habits of industry — who have either obtained a precarious livelihood 
by leaning on others for support or by occasional spasms of efi'ort to work,. 
or have lazily, with perpetual reluctance, and with evasion of duty when- 
ever possible, maintained a sham of occupation. For such men, especially 
if they reach prison (the goal of crime) early in life, steady compulsory 
labor is a most wholesome discipline. Industry becomes thus a necessity 
of their situation, both because irresistible anthority exacts it of them, and- 
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because, in solitude, their own comfort of mind requires it. It is the near- 
est approach they have to positive pleasure, and so it grows to be agreeable, 
until a diligence which began under constraint at length ripens into a habit. 
The criminal who, paying the penalty of a past offence, gains meanwhile 
this item of personal training, for the lack of which he became a criminal 
returns to the world, when his sentence of incarceration is fulfilled, a wiser 
and a better man, imbued with such new ideas of life that, through industry, 
he will escape relapse into crimes. But prison labor, to be beneficial in its 
effect upon the prisoner, must be productive. The crank and the tread-mill 
only weary the body and vex the spirit. Where a particle of manhood re- 
mains, the soul revolts at a mere muscular occupation, which gives no 
exercise to the understanding, and might as well be done by an ox or an 
ass. These inflictions are merely penal. Dr. Wines reports of a recent 
visit to the city prison of London, where as many as 100 or 800 of the in- 
mates were found " exercising " on the tread-wheel, which is the largest in 
the world : " The governor of the prison testifies to the bad effects of this 
kind of prison labor." They humble the transgressor, indeed, but they 
destroy his self-respect. They may serve to make the prison odious, and 
thus operate to make the viciously inclined more careful to avoid it, but 
they do him no good — rather positive harm, when once he is lodged in 
prison as a culprit. 

The system of separate imprisonment, with useful labor, avoids alike the 
danger of contamination by the intercourse of the bad with the worse, and 
the danger of insanity or imbecility when the guilty are kept idle and alone. 
Under the old common jail arrangement the novice in crime was almost 
sure to go forth, when discharged, an adept. The leisure allowed in the 
prison yards, and in the rooms where culprits were herded together, was 
employed in recounting past exploits in crime and hair-breadth escapes, 
and in planning future acts of villainy ; so that, not infrequently, men were 
graduated from these schools of vice with a programme of further depreda- 
tions upon society carefully prepared and deterrjiined on. 

To preclude communication between prisoners is the paramount idea of 
the separate system. It does not contemplate the exclusion of ministers of 
religion according to the denominational preferences of those in confine- 
ment ; they may come to the wretched exile as often as his spiritual wants 
require. It does not hinder the access of other conscientious persons whom 
it may be agreeable and edifying for them to see. In some places it is not 
thought to impair' the efficacy of this system to allow the prisoners to 
meet for worship and instruction. In the Western Penitentiary of this 
State, under a recent law, prisoners come together for labor, restricted, 
however, from all conversation with one another. 

This absolute prevention of all intercourse between the vicious, and ex- 
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elusion of all outside visitors except those who come to lead them to 
repentance and a better life, must add great moral force to the influences 
of religious truth with which they are approached. The privacy of these 
errands of mercy, gives the consciously guilty encouragement to unburden 
bis heart, and to indulge and express feelings of contrition, without the 
danger of being scoffed at for his weakness. If there be any tender memo- 
ries, they are likel}" to be awakened and made impressive and profitable 
under such circumstances. And besides, undistracted by other objects of 
interest and topics of conversation, the mind of a prisoner, judiciously 
guided by conscientious advisers and concentrated upon the recovery of a 
lost relation of amity with God and man, will most surely reach wise and 
abiding conclusions. 

The dietary arrangements of a prison may be made to promote its re- 
formatory influences. A large proportion of those who are incarcerated as 
criminals have before imprisonment led dissolute lives. Addicted to in- 
toxicating drinks, their food has been, for the most part poor and innutri- 
tions and taken at irregular times. Surfeited occasionall}'' with inordinate 
quantities of hearty food, and then almost starved by its meagreness and 
infrequency they become worn and sickly, and ordinarily improve in bodily 
condition after they are put in durance. This improvement results partially 
from the uniformity of their material of food, and of the times at which 
they receive it. It is attributable also in some degree to the constrained 
inactivity of their lives. And so it often happens that improved in health 
prisoners come out at the expiration of their sentence presenting an 
appearance not only in ludicrous contrast with that which they wore when 
taken into custody, but more indicative of good living than the aspect of 
honest laborers, who have earned, at liberty, the means of their daily sub- 
sistence. A difference so marked ought not to appear, lest poverty be 
tempted to crime by the seemingly better fare of those who have been con- 
victed of it. Culprits should not be too well fed. They are usually persons 
in whom the animal nature is predominant, and out of that fact their vices 
have grown. Repletion of food is often attended with a mental indifference 
to other things, and a pride and haughtiness of spirit, unfavorable to moral 
improvement. Nor, on the other hand, should the prison be used as a 
place of physical torture by the withholding of necessary food. It is a 
nice point to be fixed upon, and it should be determined after the most 
careful observation, and the exercise of the highest professional skill. 
What is the lowest quantity of plain food which will preserve a human 
being, in his normal condition, is the law of subsistence which should find 
place in prison economy. A certain measure of abstinence is not unfavora- 
ble to the best discipline of the spirit. 

Truth is better apprehended when the body has not been satiated with 
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over much food ; the carnal passions are less likely to. predominate. Such 
experience is a hint for the management of those who, by the indulgence 
of wicked propensities, have become dangerous to the community, and are 
in its hands for chastisement and reform. The regimen of their subsistence 
should be such, that without detriment to the physical constitution, their 
whole nature should be kept in the best condition for receiving and appro- 
priating whatever good and reformatory influences ma}^ be brought to bear 
upon them. Especially should there be avoidance of such dietary profu- 
sion, as could by any possibilit}^ make the prison a place of chosen refuge 
for the idle and thriftless drones of society. 

In England, the idea that solitary confinement tends certainly to mental 
deterioration obtains to such a degree, that it is not practicable, even with 
the alleviation of books and occupation, for terms of more than eight 
months. This we believe, and some English experts agree in the opinion, 
dissipates nearly all the advantages of the solitary system. To shorten a 
a suitable term of incarceration, just to meet this idea, must certainly de- 
feat, in some degree, the ends of justice; and to relieve a man from soli- 
tude, after a few months of effort for his reformation, by transferring him 
from an apartment in which he had no society, except when visited by the, 
benevolent for his good, to the common receptacle of men convicted of 
crimes, must involve the risk of obliterating all the traces of improvement 
wrought upon him, and of causing his fatal relapse in a state of wicked- 
ness worse than the first. 

Prevention of intercourse between convicted criminals from first to last, 
we esteem indispensable to successful effort for their reform. Let them 
have stated, and so far as may be, diversified occupation ; let them have 
carefully selected books for entertainment ; let them receive visits frota 
judicious friends, and counsellors seeking their good, but keep thena away, 
while in the custody of the State, from intercourse with each other. 



DANGER OF A' COMMUJ^ITY OF CRIMINALS. 

The ratio of crime in this country has increased faster than the popula- 
tion. Political offenders, high and low, of the old world, find refuge among 
us. Some of them obtain here the regulated liberty for which they had 
striven in vain at home, and become a useful element ii) the Commonwealth ; 
others are turbulent men, who are at war with society however it be con- 
stituted. They were agrarians abroad, and become criminals here. Be- 
sides, not un frequently of late years, foreign municipalities have clandes- 
tinely relieved themselves of a portion of their paupers, and even petty 
criminals, by transporting them to our shores. When they have done it 
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openly, or the fact has transpired, these dangerous immigrants have been 
returned to the places whence they came. Many have, however, obtained 
a permanent foothold, and are burdens and pests to society. Further- 
more, our late intestine war, while it greatly intensified the patriotism and 
exalted the honor of the people, collectively', only familiarized some to 
deeds of adventure and blood ; and since its close, these have been the dis- 
turbers of our social peace, staining, with guilt and shame, lives that once 
were consecrated to the establishment of law and order. 

From all these sources, the number of those who live by rapine and plun- 
der, D.nd other dee^^s of violence, has grown to be alarmingly great ; and 
the peril of their presence to societj' is made the more formidable by the 
fact, that they are, in a measure, confederate for mischief — that they know 
and consort with one another. The association of the vicious tends greatly 
to increase their wickedness and to preclude the reformation of individuals. 
The protection of society against their evil machinations, can, it is believed, 
be more certainly accomplished by segregating them and dealing with them 
one by one, rather than by dealing with them as a class. 

When men are detected in crime, and committed to prisons for punish- 
ment, the whole regimen of the place, as we have elsewhere maintained, 
should not be vengeful, but reformatory. To send the culprit forth, at the 
termination of his sentence, a wiser and a better man, should be the great 
concern. He should be impressed with the thought that society, which he 
has wronged and outraged, does not regard him with malignant and unre- 
lenting hate, but with a manly indignation at his crime, and a benevolent 
readiness to help him to a reformed and worthier life. He must be made 
to realize his ;ll-desert by the rigor and completeness of his punishment, 
but he should be visited by the inQuences of religion and morality, through 
the kindly approaches of the virtuous and the good, and he should be pro- 
tected from the contaminating power of free intercourse with other pri- 
soners more wicked than himself. And, when released, he should not be 
turned a vagrant upon the world, penniless, friendless and without employ- 
ment. Many a man returns to crime for a subsistence, who, in the last 
days of his imprisonment, intended a better career. But his honest ac- 
quaintances, if he had any, shun the liberated convict, and, in his desolation 
and need, he repairs to the only circle that will receive him — his old com 
panions in the hells of vice and intemperance — and becomes a culprit 
once more. 

Through some constituted agency, society should shield these persons 
in their moral impotency, when good resolves are just faltering into being 
and the will is weak to put them into practice. Friendly offices should be 
ready at the prison door to aid them in getting away and keeping away 
from their old haunts of iniquity. Thic, we know, is done to some extent 
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by organized private benevolence in our own and in some other States ; 
and a trifling pecuniary allowance, also, is made to each discharged convict. 
We were gratified, too, thac the "Prison Society," referred to, was aided by 
a moderate grant by the last Legislature. But the resources for this great 
and salutary measure are wholly inadequate to accomplish the needed 
results. The Commonwealth may well contribute of her means, from con- 
siderations of self-interest alone, to aid in the work this most useful and 
self-sacrificing society has undertaken. But a more comprehensive, ex- 
tended and systematized machinery should be employed ; and the Com- 
monwealth will serve her truest interests in striking hands with an organi- 
zation thus equipped and qualified to perform the work of restoring to 
usefulness and respectability, or constraining to well-doing, such of her 
misguided people as have fallen under the penalty of her violated laws. 
It would seem that as houses of refuge for juvenile offenders (and some- 
times the State herself) employ agents to take them at a propitious time 
to distant homes, and indenture them to families who will train them up in 
habits of temperance, industry and frugality ; so, for "children of a larger 
growth," but mdre completely unmanned by the paralysis of their moral 
faculties, philanthropy could and should devise a method whereby they can 
be put to some industrial pursuit adapted to their capacity, yielding ade- 
quate means of support, and in which they may be kept away from their 
vicious companions and the scenes of their idleness, dissipation and infamy. 



BENEVOLENCE IN PUNISHMENT AND IN PROVISION FOR 

THE POOR. 

Society needs to realize more sensibly than it now does that benevolence, 
not only towards the stricken and unfortunate, but towards the vicious who 
fall into its custody, is both its duty and its interest. And they who serve 
society as custodians of these classes need still more to feel it and to prac- 
tice it in the administration of their trusts. The perfunctory and heartless 
care of human beings, whether in asylums or prisons, is a deprivation of 
that ameliorating influence of sympathy which is at once the right of the 
persons in ward, and the interest of the community which has them to pro- 
vide for. 

In suggesting a benevolent administration of justice even to convicted 
criminals, we would not be understood as favoring that weak lenity which 
would deprive discipline of all its punitive power. «The hope of evading 
arrest, and, if arrested, of escaping conviction; the relief from wearisome 
labor, and the certainty of good fare in prison ; the chances of having the 
term of incarceration shortened by Executive clemency, strip our penal code 
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of almost all its terrors. Through one or more of these loop-holes the min- 
ions of vice take assurance that they shall escape from the full measure of 
punishment which the law decrees, and so they venture on crime with the 
chances, as they think, in their favor. Certainly if condign punishment 
would be a proximate preventive of crime, uninviting but wholesome food, 
labor enough to produce daily fatigue, strict but perfectly humane treat- 
ment, should be the experience of every convict. In dealing with crime, 
the public should aim not only at its own protection bj'^ placing the guilty 
under restraint, but also at the moral reformation of the offender ; if for no 
other reason, for tUis, that when released he .may be of some service to so- 
ciety by his influence and his industry, rather than iufect it with the pestilence 
of his vices and weaken it by his depredations, intensified by hatred and 
vindictiveness engendered through what he conceives to be the despotism 
of his restraining imprisonment. 

The family relation is the%natural one, and should be the type of those 
larger communities which result from the commercial habits of mankind. 
The State is a great family, and the animus of its administration should 
accord with that idea. The father, in no stage of his child's waywardness 
and alienation, may forget his parental bonds. He deals most wisely with 
a recreant child who, not sparing the rod of chastisement, makes his off- 
spring to feel, at every stroke, that he is smarting, not under the malignant 
vengreance of outraged power, but under the effort of aggrieved love to en- 
force the conviction that the way of the transgressor is hard, and to bring 
back the offender to duty and reconciliation. 

No one, put in durance by the strong hand of society, unless, perhaps, 
he has committed that extreme offence by which the sentence of death is 
incurred, should be made to esteem hinself an utter and hopeless outcast, 
whom all men are conspiring to haunt down. When it appears that no- 
body else has a vestige of hope that a man may be reclaimed, he, himself, 
loses all hopes and abandons all effort (f amendment. What is wanted in 
prison discipline is, not a mawkish tenderness, not a weak consideration for 
prisoners, as if tUey were mere unfortunates ; bub a gracious humanity 
which recognizes manhood as still existent in the vilest culprit, and would 
fain do something to bring it out of degrading bondage, and restore it to 
supremacy. The manual of our religious faith teaches, that while the Su- 
preme permits a transgressor to live. He continues to him the power and 
the opportunity to return and to forsake his evil ways. 

But if it be both just and politic to deal even with criminals in a humane 
and merciful spirit, how much rather should they be stimulated with mani- 
festations of sympathy and encouragement to effort, who have been dis- 
abled, by the visitation of God, from earning their own living, and are 
2inwillingly forced upon the community for maintenance. We now speak 
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of the worthy paupers, not the professional, who oscillate between the 
county jail and the county alms-house, infected with a double degradation. 
We may concede, that the careless lenity which so generally indulges these 
consuming lazzaroni, with abundant provision and light labor, is to be 
deprecated, offering, as it does, a premium for idleness and vice. If such 
be proper subjects for public maintenance, they should be sternly taught, 
that, " if they will not work, neither shall they eat." 

The unfortunate and the guilty are all alike integral parts of the com- 
munit3^ What ever dejects them, enfeebles it. The effective force of so- 
ciety is made up of the power of its individual members, and the confidence 
of each in all, is one of the elements of that power. The deterioration of 
any member of the community, even though he be pauper or criminal, to a 
certain extent, lowers the moral standard of the whole. A modern English 
writer says: "It is not to be supposed that the criminal population is a 
creation apart. No, it springs from, it is a part of the community; it is 
composed of the weaker and more excitable part of every class, 

" The weak, the careless, the vicious of every class find themselves gradu- 
ally and steadily crushed out of the conflict for that wealth, which every 
effort made around them by men of higher capacities than their own, tends 
to exalt in their imagination, while it removes them from its legitimate ac- 
quisition. The appetite for wealth, which is a disease even among the edu- 
cated and high-toned of a nation, becomes a foul leprosy in that portion of 
it, in whom weakness of intellect and strength of passions have not found 
a compensating control in sound education and early training." 

Pauperism, especially, requires to be lifted out of the downward steeps 
of hopelessness. Our self-respect is largelj'' dependent on our consciousness 
that others respect us, and loss of self-respect almost certainly leads its 
desolate victim to the commission of crime. In all alms-houses, every in- 
mate should be required to exert his or her ability to labor, however feeble 
it be, and, to that end, diversities of work should be furnished, adapted to 
their individual strength and skill. And this should be exacted not as a 
burden or penaltj', whose tendency would be still further to crush out the 
manliness of its victim, but as a stimulus to self-reliance and a proof that 
the power of self-maintenance may be regained. 

This we submit as one method by which the State, the embodiment and 
executive power of society, may characterize its administration of those de- 
partments in the great household, where the transgressing, the ineflacient 
and the unfortunate members are provided for, under rules of the firmest 
discipline, but by a generous and wholesome benevolence. And through an 
agency of its own charged with this mission, and imbued with a right spirit, 
it is believed that much may be done to repress evil, alleviate misery and 
promote future improvement in those restraining methods and influences 
which are now in practice. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN RELATION TO PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 

The most prolific source of disease, poverty and crime, observing men 
will acknowledge, is intemperance. In our hospitals, as well as in our 
alms-houses and prisons, a large portion of the inmates have reached the 
refuge in which they are found, by the way of habitual intoxication. 
Whatever may be said of the sanitary uses of spirituous liquors, there can be 
no question that they have a luring and an insidious power, which makes them 
unsafe in the habitual, discretionary use of nine-tenths of those who indulge 
in them. In the end, they stupify the conscience, blunt the affections, and 
impair the mind, as well as enfeeble the body. Although these alcoholic 
products are usefully employed in various manufactures, and especially in 
the preparation of many yalu>ble medicines; and, in their moderate use, 
contribute to a present elevation of spirit, if not to the enjoyment of man- 
kind ; yet it hardly admits of a doubt that the race would be happier and 
better conditioned if the xiiscovery of their possible production had never 
been made, or were henceforth to be classed among the lost arts. 

Intemperance, the great scourge of society, as every one knows, is a social 
vice. Few inebriates begin their downward career by purchasing the stim- 
ulant in quantity and taking it home to use at pleasure or convenience. 
The habit of its use is contracted in some public place, where like com- 
panions meet, and where the exhilaration which strong drink produces may 
expand itself in boisterous mirth. If anything could be done to prevent 
social drinking, the great army of drunkards which now invade society, 
breaking the peace of myriad households and impairing the public wealth, 
and who, at length, broken down, diseased or criminal, depend upon public 
charity for support, or the prison for restraint from further atrocities — this 
great army would dwindle into insignificance. How to compass that end 
is a problem which may well engage the attention of wise statesmen and 
brave patriots. 

The policy of giving license to certain parties to open taverns, where 
intoxicating drinks may be partaken, and gatherings may be accommodated 
for their indulgence, is now in vogue. The imposts exacted for these 
licenses are a source of considerable revenue. The ostensible reason for 
requiring that such establishments shall be licensed is, that reliable men, 
who will exercise a wise discretion in determining to whom, and in what 
quantities they will sell, who will prevent excesses on their premises, and 
who have substance enough to be responsible for damages, if any accrue, 
may be entrusted with the dangerous business — just as a limited number are 
licensed to keep and sell gun-powder. In the early history of licenses, reli- 
gious men, generally deacons of the churches, were the principal holders of 
this peculiar trust. This fact indicated what restrictive power was expected 
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to be exercised by these licensed men. The traffic was regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, and men of repute for sobriety and principle were appointed to 
conduct it. Such men, if they were now to engage in it, would have a 
meagre patronage. They, who have licenses, must be able to take part in 
the hilarity for which their places are made ready, often with gorgeous 
attractions. They are not superior in character, as a body, to the thou- 
sands who sell without license. 

It would be difficult to name any practical good which results from this 
system, unless it be, that it furnishes a certain amount of revenue. Should 
these wages of iniquity be put into the Treasury ? They are the price of 
blood, and, in their aggregate amount, would be inadequate to bu}^ fields 
enough to bury the multitudes who are the victims of the dreadful traffic, 
for whose profits they sell the people's sanction. 

And what economist can fail to discern, without any elaborate calcula- 
tion, that the State is impoverished by the whole transaction ? There is 
received into the public coffersja small tribute from every man who cares 
to secure the common authority for the prosecution of his pernicious trade ; 
and thQ consequence is, that there is lost from the Commonwealth the pro- 
ductive labor of thousands who waste, in the licensed haunts of intemper- 
ance, both the ability to add to her wealth, andthe accumulations of former 
thrift. How vast are the undeveloped resources of Pennsylvania ; property 
that enriches nobody, the value of which is beyond the possibility of com- 
putation, wanting nothing but the hand of labor to bring it into use, lying 
unimproved in almost every quarter of the Commonwealth I And there 
are men, in myriad numbers, endowed with the physical power to subdue 
what is wild, and to drag forth what is hidden, in the realm of nature, 
made impotent to accomplish this great work by "intemperance ;" either 
wasting and deteriorating their own possessions, inherited or acquired, or 
already in asylums, hospitals, alms-houses and prisons, kept in idle durance 
for the public safety, at the public expense. 

Leave out of the calculation all the moral detriment of which this traffic 
is the occasion, (although, in a republic, government cannot afford to 
ignore the influences which serve to demoralize the people;) turn away 
from the scenes of disappointment and shame and misery, that, after the 
tumultuous orgies of the bar-roona terminate, are enacted in the homes of 
the returning inebriates, (although, in a well-ordered Commonwealth, the 
chosen rulers are bound to make such laws as will best conserve the haopi- 
ness of all its households,) and compute only the absolute sacrifice, in each 
year, of capital, and of labor, the creator of capital, which results from the 
impoverishing and disqualifying effects of intoxication, and then compare it 
with the petty and attainting revenues derived from the sale of licenses, 
and it will be found that not only are the people despoiled of much more 
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than is gained by the operation, but the treasury, itself, of the government, 
has a smaller aggregate receipt from what is derived from the fees of dram- 
sellers, than would flow to it by legitimate taxation on the additional pro- 
perty which the community would gain, if the taverns and drinking-houses 
were no longer licensed but suppressed altogether. 

Many of our eleemosynary institutions are supported by annual volun- 
tary contributions, and by permanent endowments given by the living and 
bequeathed by the dead ; others by local municipalities, and still others 
by the State itself, while the alms-houses, reformatories and prisons are a di- 
rect burden upon the public treasury. It would be possible to obtain from 
these an approximate reckoning of how large a proportion of the inmates 
in them all owe the condition of helplessness or crime, to which they have 
been brought, to habits of intemperance. Whatever the proportion of their 
numbers to the whole body of public dependents, the same, it may be safely 
assumed, is their proportion of the sum total of the cost of maintaining them. 
Astounded the community would be, if it could be informed, in a fair and 
accurate account, what sobriety has to pay for the care and subsistence of 
those ^ ho have become, in whole or in part, disqualified for self-control and 
self-maintenance by drunkenness. An exhibit so made, and placed in every 
dwelling in the Commonwealth, would move many to consider the damage 
which they suffer, who are now lured by way-side temptations to the use of 
" strong drink," and who would, if they could thus be made to appreciate 
the burden of expense which the temperate are forced to incur for the sup- 
port of the victims of intemperance, demand the passage of protective laws, 
that institutions for depriving men of the power of self-support might not 
be created by the charter of the State in every street and every village. 

Moreover, to check this monstrous evil of having a large body of men 
thrown, by their weak surrender to a vicious appetite, upon the hands of 
their fellows for maintenance, it seems desirable that they should not find 
the refuges provided for them, homes of luxurious ease, better, in every 
particular, than they could have gained for themselves by lives of sober in- 
dustry. Discrimination should be made between those disabled through 
their own folly and those stricken, as it were, directly by the hand of Provi- 
dence. Toil enough and deprivation enough to make them sensible that 
such transgression has its hardships sooner or later, would be but a whole- 
some discipline, and should so far characterize the regimen of such depen- 
dents, that others, of like proclivities, should see, in their condition, nothing 
that might render their own approaching destiny attractive. 

We have spoken of intemperance as a fruitful source of pauperism and 
crime ; and it is doubtless the proximate cause of nine-tenths of the idle- 
ness, brutality and vice which afflict society. Government ought wisely to 
restrict, never to encourage this prolific evil. But are we to depend wholly 
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on the protection of law to keep away from the people the snares set for 
their destruction ? Something surely may be done to instruct and fortify 
the minds and wills of those who are not already enslaved, that they may 
shun, of their own accord, the " ways of death." Intemperance, with its 
retinue of infirmities, is, to a large extent, an inherited vice ; that is to say, 
the children of the slaves of idleness and appetite are pre-disposed to follow 
in the way of their fathers ; partly by constitutional proclivity, partly by 
the influence of example, and partly by direct and criminal instruction, - 
under which their lips become familiarized with the intoxicating cup and 
their hands with pilfering and other iniquity. Kept away from school to aid 
their forlorn and often inebriate mothers in the care of j^ounger ones, pre- 
destined to thasame career, or to be sent on errands of beggary, they learn 
to riot and blaspheme, before the lisp has left their speech, or the muscle 
has given steadiness to their limbs. Society should do something to pro- 
tect itself from this perennial source of ignorance, idleness, pauperism and 
vice; something, also, to rescue these helpless victims of parental debase- 
ment and inhumanity from the training to which they are subjected and the 
destiny for which it is preparing them. 

" Compulsory education" for all the young is one of the developments 
of modern civilization, adopted in some States, and worthy of immediate 
consideration by all. It is the policy of the nation which, by the intelli- 
gence rathei than the numbers of its population, has become the foremost 
power in Europe. It is an experiment now in Massachusetts, never far be- 
hind an}' community in its measures for the mental and moral advancement 
of the people. Introduced into the social economy of this Commonwealth, 
it would provide for many children an antidote to evil home-influences, 
where they are not so desperately bad as to demand a more direct and 
forcible intervention ; while for those unfortunate ones whose parents can 
give them no boon hut the questionable one of existence, homes should be 
provided, and the hand of authority should snatch them from the abodes 
where misery and degradation and premature death await them, to protect 
the innocent and to arrest the dangerous power of the guilt3\ 

It may be a somewhat startling proposition to an American, that, under 
any circumstances, his children should be taken from his custod3^ It would 
be a novelty in this land. But it will be found, as years roll on, that re- 
striction must be put upon many liberties which, in the earlier history of 
the country, when population was less dense and life was less feverish and 
infectious, could safely be left without limitation. Some of our people 
have yet to learn that there is a distinction between liberty and licentious- 
ness. We have the most liberal political institutions in the world. Our 
social state, therefore, is still an experiment, and we have to learn, by 
timely developments, what restraints must be put upon the few, to make 
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safe the liberties of the many. Society has already felt itself warranted in 
providing a law for depriving a man of the custody of his own property 
and placing it in trust, under the management of another, when he is ad- 
judged incompetent for its care. Is it not equally the guardian of those 
more precious possessions which he unworthily holds, and which he is not 
only alienating from himself, but dealing with them in such wise as to make 
them wretched in themselves and hindrances to the well-being and happi- 
ness of the community in which they live ? The neglected children of the 
idle, the vagrant, the intemperate ^nd the vicious should be separated from 
their harmful custody, for protection and training, while their faithless 
natural guardians should be constrained to contribute towards the cost of 
their maintenance. 

When society shall thus eliminate from its feculent places the material 
out of which drunkards are made, and, by prevention, cut off that perpetual 
suppl}'^ of recruits which has, heretofore, come up, in long succession, from 
th^ hovels of the hoary veterans in vice, an efficient step will have been 
taken towards the reduction of our A'ast outlay for the support of the im- 
becile and the insane, the pauper and the criminal. Moreover, universal 
education, compulsory to those whose parents would not seek it for them, 
and the removal of young children from the custody of persons utterly 
disqualified to train them aright, vrould be more effectual as means of 
checking intemperance if, in all public institutions for juvenile instruction, 
special pains were taken to warn the young against the insidious seductions 
of this social vice — if they were made aware of the seemingly innocent but 
fatal beginnings of evil, and were instructed to know how, in the end, it 
'* biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder." But, in fact, so wide- 
spread is the vice of intemperance, that few teachers would now venture, 
on their own responsibility, to admonish their pupils to avoid the tavern or 
the drinking saloon — to pass it by, afar off and in haste, as they would a 
pest-house on which the yellow flag proclaims infection. 

Why should not these youthful wards of society be warned by public 
sanction against that which constitutes their greatest earthly peril ? If 
they be taught, at the expense of the community, those rudiments of learn- 
ing which will qualify them to conduct their own affairs and keep account 
of their gains and losses, that they may become useful members of society, 
and, in increasing their own, to replenish also the common wealth, why not 
make clear to them a liability to loss and disaster more fatal than igno- 
rance or dishonesty ? 

To a certain extent, the habits of intemperance is found amongst all 
classes of men ; but it is obvious that it is the scourge mainly of the poor 
laboring class ; and among the most prominent reasons for this, is the utter 
want of the home comforts of life. To the morbid minds of many who are 
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so circumstanced, the use of stimulants seems almost a necessity. They 
live in cramped and uncomfortable dwellings ; the one room in whicjh they 
sit with their families, is often the same in which their food is cooked, (of 
necessity, badly cooked,) and in which they cat and sleep. The place is 
crowded with the occupants and the "impoverished" furniture, the atmos- 
phere impure and heavy, the children fretful and noisy. There is nothing 
to afford rest of mind or body. Near at hand is a larger room, well fur- 
nished with commodious seats, and enlivened with light and air, made warm 
and comfortable, where a few acquaintances are wont to assemble. It is 
the saloon of the dram-seller. Once familiarized to the place, to yield to 
its temptations is another, and an easy step in the way of declension. 
Under the same influences the sons, as well as the father of the family, be- 
come accustomed to spending their evenings from home, if that can be so 
named, which possesses no item of cheerfulness or peace ; which is comfort- 
less in itself, and, being one of many under the same roof, is not able to 
claim even the boon of privacy. And thus the vice of the parent often be- 
comes the inheritance of the child. 

It would be for the interest of society to provide legislation, which would 
secure to the homes of all its members such ph3'^sical conditions as are 
favorable to health. Inspectors are appointed to determine whether build- 
ings are strong enough for safety. Would it be an unwarranted stretch of 
power, if judgment were pronounced also upon their sanitary conditions. 
Households are killed by want of light and air, as surely, though less sud- 
denly, than by falling timbers. 

In illustration of the above views, an instance may be given, perhaps an 
extreme case, of a poor family, consisting of husband, wife and four chil- 
dren, who occupied an old dwelling house, with ten or twelve similar groups 
or families. A visitor found the room in which they lived utterly w^ithout 
furniture. There was not even straw to lie upon. Not a chair, nor a dish, 
nor a rag, but what barely covered their nakedness, in the room. The hus- 
band was from home seeking work. Some one was despatched from a hos- 
pital at midnight to attend the poor woman in the extremity of her distress at 
approaching child-birth. The children were crouching in one corner of the 
room, the sick woman in another ; and there, in such circumstances, the child 
had birth. There was the foul stair-way, the fetid lobby, the noisy court — this 
made up their world, the room as described, their home. What power to re- 
sist vice could they exert, who had not even the opportunity to be virtuous. 
Can it be surprising that the first place to which the poor patient repaired 
after she gained sufficient strength, was the dram-shop at the entrance of 
the court ? 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

In the report of this Board for 18 TO, the last topic presented was that of 
neglected children. The Legislature was then appealed to, by the highest 
considerations of the interests and duty of the State, to make provision for 
their care and education. "The average of social virtue, dignity and 
wealth," it was then said, *' is much reduced by the presence of this debased 
and debasing ingredient. And it is a problem well worthy of the gravest 
and most patient thought of philanthropic political economists, whether 
anything, and (if anything) what can be done for the rescue of these un- 
fortunates from their ill-starred condition, for the protection of the com- 
munity which they deteriorate, and for the purity, welfare and honor of the 
State, the mother of them all." 

This evil exists in all parts of the country, but is most patent and press- 
ing in large cities and crowded communities. The remedy — what it shall 
be, and how it shall be applied, is a subject beset with grave difficulties ; 
but they are difficulties which must be sooner or later manfully met and 
grappled with. The stability and welfare of the State and its free institu- 
tions, the interests and safety of every citizen, and the weal or woe of the 
thousands of innocent and helpless victims, are involved in the question 
and wait upon j'our solution. 

This is an eminently proper subject for this Board to bring to your 
attention, both as a "Board of Public Charities," and as being required by 
law to report on the causes and remedies of vice and crime. 

No alms-house, no hospital, no asylum or refuge for the poor, the 
diseased, the insane, the imbecile, the inebriate or the juvenile offender, is 
more a work of charity, than would be a provision for the care and educa- 
tion of these neglected children. No courts of justice, no prisons or peni- 
tentiaries, or houses of correction or reformatory schools can tend more 
directly or powerfully to the diminution of vice and crime, than schools and 
homes for these poor unfortunates, ever growing up in ignorance and per- 
nicious habits, preparing to leaven our whole social condition, and to assist 
in making our laws. 

According to the census of I860, (the date of that for 18 TO are not acces- 
sible,) the number of adults who could not read was : 

In the United States, of the whole adult population 20 per cent. 

" of the white adult population 9 

" of the native white adult population.. . . TJ 

In New York, of the whole adult population 6 

" of the native white adult population 1^ 

In Massachusetts, of the whole adult population 7 

" of the native white adult population i 
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of the whole adult population 3 per cent. 

of the native white adult population | " 

Ivania, of the whole adult population C " 

of the native white adult population 3^ " 

e observed, that only the number of the adult population is here 
in each case. 

lative white population, (adult,) the number of illiterate adults, 
proportion of adults, who were idiotic, insane, deaf and dumb 
was : 

liusetts *. 230 

1,507 

Ivania 34, 470 

e number in Pennsylvania was five to one of that in Maine, in 
to the native white population of the respective states ; while in 
etts,' the result shows, if the returns are correct, that more than 
i idiotic, insane, deaf, dumb and blind adults must have been 
read, which is undoubtedly the fact. Since 1860, great improvo- 
e been made in the constitution and working of the school system 
Ivania, and it is to be presumed that the proportion of illiteracy 
■ native white population has greatly diminished. Under such 
ices, the much greater proportion of illiteracy among the foreign 
[ation, though a great, is but a temporary evil. 
jning the 20 per cent, of illiteracy in 1860, in the whole adult 
I of the United States, it is to be observed that the slaves were 
iCGording to their legal status, as all untanght to read, which was 
ir from the fact. 

N0N-ATTE\DANCE OP CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

aber of children of the school age, (from 5 to 15,) not attending 

schools at all, was : 

husetts, in 1869 and 1870 9 percent. 

average absence of pupils'. , 19 " 

.'Ivania, in 1369 and 1870 G " 

average absence of pupils 33 " 

Biphia, in 18ii9 and 1870 12 " 

average absence of pupils 46 " 

oi'k, (school age 5 to 31,) in 1869 24 " 

nber of pupils in academics and private schools, in Massachusetts 
tylvania, may about balance the number in the public schools, of 
ler 5 and over 15 years of age. • 

I we make due allowance for the number of imbecile, insane, deaf 
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and dumb and blind, for those taught to read at home, for those detained 
from school by chronic sickness, for those, (particularly between the ages 
of 5 and 8,) not yet sent to school, but who will attend hereafter, and for 
those, (particularly betwee;i the ages of 12 and 15,,) not attending school in 
the given 3"ear, but who had already learned to read in former years, the 
percentage of absolute non-attendance in these two States will be reduced 
to a very low figure, probably to not more than one or two per cent., which 
is quite enough. And the apparent advantage of Pennsylvania over 
Massachusetts, in the percentage, may, it is not unlikely, arise from some 
difference in the manner of making the returns. 

In Pennsylvania, the whole number of pupils registered in the public 
schools, during ihe whole year, are reported. In Massachusetts, the highest 
number attending for any time, that is, in the winter schools, is giA'^en. 
In other words, in Massachusetts the highest number attending the sum- 
mer schools is returned, and the highest number attending the winter 
schools ; but though many pupils attend in summer and not in winter, and 
conversely, no attempt is made to give the full number of different names 
registered at both seasons of the year. However this point of com- 
parison may be settled, any doubtful advantage in this respect is more 
than balanced by our manifest disadvantage in the average absenteeism of 
those actually registered as pupils. 

If due allowance is made for the longer period of school age in New York, 
it will probably be found that, at least outside of the city of New York, the 
school system of that State is quite as effective in reaching the whole popu- 
lation as that of either Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. 

It is in the large cities, as is shown by the statistics of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Reading and other large cities, that the greatest proportion of 
neglected aud uninstructed children is found; and in such communities 
the proportion is appalling. It cannot be less in Philadelphia, after all 
such allowances as those before referred to are made, than about six per 
cent, of the whole number of children of the school age ; that is to say, 
about ten or eleven thousand. And the huge and unparalleled proportion 
of absence to attendance of the pupils themselves, viz : forty-six to fil'ty- 
four, is scarcely less appalling. 

IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 

Ignorance not only entails vice and wretchedness upon the individual, 
and loss and expense upon the State, but it is a fruitful source of crime.. 
This might be presumed from the nature of the case, without facts ; but 
facts establish it. 

The percentage of convicts in State prisons, who were unable to read 
on admigsion, as reported in 1868, was: ^ 

7 
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In the whole United States 28 per cent. 

In New York 15 '' 

In Pennsylvania 16 " 

In Maine 10 '^ 

How far the result in the nation, as a whole, may have been influenced 
by the presence of the freedmen, it is not possible for us, at present, to de- 
termine ; but it appears that, even assuming all the freedmen to be illit- 
erate, the number of uninstructed convicts was nearly three to two of what 
it should have been in proportion to the whole number of the illiterate 
population of the United States. 

To the percentage of illiterate of the whole adult population, and of the 
adult native white population, respectively, the percentage of illiterate 
convicts was : 

In New York as 2^ and 10 to 1. 

In Pennsylvania as 2f and 5 to 1. 

In Maine as 3^ and 13 to 1. 

And after making the proper comparisons, it will appear that, if all the 
people in these States had learned to read, the number of State prison con- 
victs would probably have been diminished just about ten per cent. 

DUTY OF THE STATE. 

To furnish the needful education, therefore, to her neglected children, is 
what the State owes to them — is what the State owes to herself. Charity 
requires it ; prudence and statesmanship command it. And, accordingly, 
we shall not hesitate to proceed to consider the subject in both these 
relations. 

But when we propose to bring our schools to bear especially on this un- 
fortunate class, we are met, in limine^ with the objection that our present 
school system already provides for the whole case ; that it offers the means 
of an elementary education to all who choose to avail themselves of its 
benefits. This maj'^, in a certain sense, be true ; but there are children, too 
young to be qualified or permitted to choose for themselves, and yet the 
choice made for them determines, it may be, the happiness or misery of 
their whole lives ; determines whether they are to be useful or pernicious 
members of society ; and shall that choice be permitted which imperils not ^ 
only their happiness, but the welfare and existence of the State ? 

It is precisely those children, whose parents or guardians are unable or 
• indisposed to provide them with an education. It is precisely those for 
whom the State is most interested to provide and secure it ; for other chil- 
dren would, probably, be educated, if the State did not intervene. And as 
for the children, so far as thfy choose for themselves, those who neglect the 
•education offered them jn the free schools, preferring the pleasures and 
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license of vagabondage and truancy, are precisely those for whom such edu- 
cation is most needed : for, a desire for education, is next to education itself, 
in its good effects ; and those who determine to have it would, probably, ob- 
tain it, whether the State offered it to them or not. 

Clearly it is the duty, that is, it is the highest interest of the Sta/te, to 
secure the education of these *' neglected children," if possible ; and the 
only qestions are : Is it possible ? and, if so, How can it be done ? 

To attain the end will, of course, involve something like what is called 
" Compulsory Education ;" and, against such a scheme, there is started at 
once a great variety of objections and difficulties^ Are these insuperably ? 
\Without argument it might be assumed that they are not; for, "where 
tliere is a will there is a way." Moreover, it is demonstrated by fact, that 
they are not insuperable ; for the thing has been done ; and where it has 
been done, it has never yet been undone or repented of. It is a notable 
fact, that no country or community that ha# adopted either the system of 
public schools for all, or that has gone so far as to add to it that of cora- 
pulsorj' education, has ever retraced its steps. 

I 

THE SYSTEM OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION HAS BEEN LONG AND SUCCESSFULLY 

TRIED. 

This system has been long established in Norway. During the 400 
years of the subjection of this country to Denmark, it may be said that 
education was much neglected, and ignorance threatened to become uni- 
versal. The law rendering education compulsory was passed in 1821, the 
agitation of which was begun in 1814, soon after the independence of the 
country was secured ; and the enactments have been, since that time, ren- 
dered more complete, particularly by the law of 1860. The consequence is, 
that almost every Norwegian can read and write. The school age of com- 
pulsory attendance is, for children in the country, from 8 to 15 years, and, 
in the towns, from 7 to 15. Regular attendance upon the common schools 
is enforced by fines imposed upon the parents. If they persist in neglect- 
ing the training of their children, the law steps in, removes the children 
from their guardianship, and places them in families, where they will be 
conscientiously taught, the expenses being collected from those who should 
have cared for them. In Norway compulsory education was the immediate 
result of political freedom. 

In Sweden it was an agitation of 10 vears in the House of Peasants, 
that finally constrained the government to take up the subject. Then there 
arose a remarkable and unanimous opposition from the Bishops. Some 
held the matter to be absolutely local, and one with which the State should 
not meddle ; others declared that, if schools were established, the people 
were too poor to send their children properly clad ; others maintained that 
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the education of the peasantry should be of a limited character. The 
Bishop of Lund, that seat of the ancient university, maintained that popu- 
lar education could not and should not be introduced. The reply of the 
celebrated poet Tegner, then Bishop of the Diocese of Wexjo, was similar in 
spirit. To the question, what should the Folk schools teach ? he answered, 
"The culture of the laboring classes ought, principally, to be religious; 
this, if rightly imparted includes morality ; all other is to be regarded as 
not only needless but more hurtful than beneficial." Tegner was at that 
time 57 years of age, and had been a Bishop about twelve years. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of the established church, in three years from 
the time these answers were given, the present system of Folk schools had 
its foundation in an act of the Diet. By the law of 1842, one such school 
was required to be maintained in each socken, both in the city and in the 
country. [See the report of the United States Minister at Stockholm.] 
The result has been that in 1868, 97 per cent, of all the children in Sweden 
were actually attending the Folk or higher schools, or were receiving cer- 
tiOed instruction elsewhere. Compulsory education in Sweden may be 
carried by law to the separation of children from parents, but this has been 
resorted to in but few instances, and only where the poverty of the parent 
rendered it necessary for the parish to support the child. 

Thereiis in Sweden a growing sentiment in favor of enforcing universal 
attendance, avoiding, if possible, the separation of parent and child. In- 
struction in the Folk schools is practically gratuitous. 

In Prussia, also, as is well known, the system of compulsory education 
has been established long enough to have had its effect upon the training 
of a whole generation ; and it is perhaps the best educated generation that 
has ever lived, or that is anywhere to be found. No other people have been 
so universablv trained in the elements of learnino: and useful knowledsre. 
This is the people that has revolutionized Europe on the fields of Sadowa 
and Sedan ; and the success of Prussia in her great contests with Austria 
and with France, has resulted far more from this educated intelligence of 
her people than from any warlike arm, or any strategy or military science 
of her generals. 

Austria has been wise enough to take a lesson from her defeat, and imi- 
tating the polic}^ of the victor, she has entered upon a course of political 
and popular improvement, upon a system of liberality and progress, which, 
if persevered in, will render her a greater nation than she has ever been. 
One of the greatest benefits yet conferred upon the working classes of Aus- 
tria, is the general school bill of 14th May, 1869, which makes national edu- 
cation compulsory, and greatly elevates the standard of it. In accordance 
with the law, compulsory attendance at school begins with everj^ child at 
the age of six, and is continued uninterruptedly until the age of fourteen. 
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But even then, the child is only allowed to leave school on production Of 
certified proof that he has thoroughly acquired the full amount of informa- 
tion which this great law fixes as the sine qua non minimum of education 
for every Austrian citizen. Nor are any private schools tolerated by the 
government which do not eflSciently provide the prescribed amount of 
secular instruction ; although so long as this condition is fulfilled, the law 
imposes no limit to private educational establishments. 

The misfortunes and miseries of Prance have taught her the same lesson ; 
and it is now stated, on good authority, that the Prench republican govern- 
ment has it in contemplation to establish for that country a thorough sys- 
tem of universal compulsory education. Had she established such a system 
thirt3'' years ago the name of Sedan would have remained in comparative 
obscurity ; the myriads of her soldiers would have acquired their knowledge 
of German geography in a more satisfactory way than that in which it was 
actually forced upon them, and the Paris commune would either have never 
existed, or would not have found the ignorant mob of idlers and vagabonds 
that were ready to execute its savage decrees of vandalism and murder. 

England, too, has been roused at length from her lethargy. Her ele- 
mentary education act was passed August 9, 1870. This act of a liberal 
progressive administration, has made a step towards the thorough instruc- 
tion and education of the masses of the English people, which an estab- 
lished church and an aristocratic State, with all the wealth of the richest 
country in the world at their command for centuries, had neglected or 
failed to accomplish or eveh to undertake. This education act includes 
the compulsory feature, and its detailed provisions, the result of a most ex- 
haustive investigation and discussion, may be referred to, as embodying an 
eminently practical effort towards solving and removing the difficulties 
which embarrass the subject. 

Thus, in Europe, the system of compulsory education has been estab- 
lished in countries chiefly agricultural, and in others largely commercial 
and manufacturing ; in countries with a scattered rural population, and in 
others with cities as large as our own ; in countries comparativel}'' poor and 
peaceful, and in others of the greatest wealth and warlike spirit ; in coun- 
tries where the distribution of wealth is most equal, and in others where it 
is most unequal. And, wherever it has been tried, it has proved successful 
and satisfactory : no retrograde step has been taken or even thought of. 

Nor is it in Europe only that the system has been introduced. Massa- 
chusetts has, for several years, been trying it with some limitations, but 
with a constant and increasing tendency towards a more stringent and ab- 
solute enforcement of the rule, and with eminently satisfactory results. • 
Not only Massachusetts, one of our oldest States, and, side by side with 
our own Pennsylvania, the very cradle of American freedom, and where 
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it fires of liberty still burn as brigbtly as anywbere else in our 
mt country : not only old Masaachusetts in the East, but Nebraska 
;8t, one of the most youthful States in the Union, where the life- 
liberty and progress is throbbing with fresh and buoyant energy, 
has, by the framcrs of her Constitution, sought to engraft this 
pon her school system, in her fundamental law; a provision, 
which has been made prospective, in consequence of the rejection 
institution because of an objectionable feature in the article on 

perintendent of public schools in Massachusetts reports, in 1870, 
law for the suppression of "truancy," as applied in Boston, is 
; satisfactorily." The city is divided into ten truant districts, one 
iccr being assigned to each district. These officers are expected 
leir whole time to the investigation of cases of truancy, reported 
)y the teachers of tbeir respective districts, and in securing the 
e of aljsentees ; that is, of children whose names are not enrolled 
ools, and who are, therefore, not known, technically, as " truants." 
isetts, also, requires a certificate of a certain number of months 
:e in school, as a condition of the employment of children in any 
ory. 

issachusetta Board of Education, in their report of 1871, say: 
le present law, attendance at school for three months in each year, 
;d compulsory for every child between the ages of 8 and 14, es- 
irtain special cases, while the towns are required to maintain their 
t least six months in each year. 

Board recommend that the statute be changed, so as to require 
e for the whole period, at least, during which schools are required 
intained, believing that attendance upon the schools should be 
ry for the child for the same term in which the maintenance of 
1 is compulsory for the tax-payers. Since the only hope of se- 
d prosperity for a republic rests in the virtuous intelligence of its 
.he rightfulness of compulsory education is generally admitted. 
puli suprema lex. Th§ necessity of enforcing this right arises 
existence in our community of a large and growing class of per- 
only ignorant themselves, but only too willing to keep their chil- 
;norance for the sake of the pittance which may be earned by 
juvenile labor." 

'few York conies the voice in regard to the crying evil of absentee- 
'here is no remedy that I know of but compulsory attendance." 
■rintendent of public schools declares that " the primary object of 
, in bestowing free education upon its citizens, Is not to benefit 
Is as such, but to qualify them property for their relations and 
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duties to each other as members of the same community." The Superin- 
tendent of the schools in Maine has put the argument into this form : " The 
power which compels the citizen to pay his annual tax for the support of 
schools should, in like manner, fill the schools with all of those for whose 
benefit that contribution was made. It is in the light ©f a solemn compact 
between the citizen and the State community. The private citizen con- 
tributes of his meatis, under the established rule of the State, for the educa- 
tion of the youth, with a view to protection of person and security to 
property ; the State, compelling such contributions, is under reciprocal 
obligation to provide and secure the complete education for which the con- 
tribution has been made. This implies the exercise of State power, and 
involves compulsory education as a duty to the tax-payer. The State 
builds prisons and penitentiaries for the protection of society, and taxes 
80ciet3' for the same. But does she stop here, leaving him who has violated 
the law to be pursued by the community in a mass — to be apprehended b}'' 
a crowd and borne by a throng to the place of incarceration ? No ; she 
pursues the criminal through legitimate instrumentalities, ferrets him oujb 
by the sharpest means of detection, and eventually secures that safety and 
protection to society for which society has been taxed. Now, to prevent 
crime — to anticipate and shut it off by proper compulsory efforts in the 
school-room, working with and moulding early childhood and youth 'to the 
principles of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for truth, love of 
country, humanity, and a universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
frugality, chastit}'', moderation and temperance, and all other virtues which 
are the ornaments of society,' [cited from the Constitution of Maine,] the 
State not only has the right to inaugurate such methods as may be deemed 
best, but is under strict obligation to do so by all the means in her power." 
The world is moving 1 Shall Pennsylvania remain behind ? 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE EVIL. 

The evil to be remedied is multiform. The absentees from the schools 
may be distributed into various classes. There are absentees from the 
public schools, who are provided at least with an elementary education at 
home, or in private or charitable institutions. Of these jiothing farther is 
required but the ascertainment of this fact ; and their case is then to be 
entirely set aside from any idea of compulsion or control. 

For the rest, among the absentees from the schools, are : 

1. Children living in the streets, without guardianship or supervision, 
and without employment, except such as they may choose or chance to pick 
up for themselves. 

2. Children employed in manufacturing drudgery, not only in great 
cotton or woolen manufactories, but who are crowded into cellars and gar- 
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rets and cramped and comfortless rooms — working, for example, in manipu- 
lating tobacco, and in all sorts of simple drudgery. 

3. Children, in the city, kept at home b}^ their parents to run errands or 
help them in their daily toil, trade or business ; as about grocers' shops or 
butchers' stalls, or other purely unimproving occupation equivalent to 
idleness, at home. 

4. Children in the countrj'', kept from ^heir earliest years, constantly 
employed in agricultural labors. 

OUTLINES OP THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 

It is necessary for the best interests of the State, and of the children 
themselves, that, at least, an elementary education should be secured to all 
these classes ; but it is not equally necessary for all. For the first class it 
is most necessary, and its importance diminishes in the order of enumera- 
tion, until the last class, in which it is least important. For, any honest 
employment, consistent with health, is better than idle vagabondage ; and 
the knowledge of some trade, or of agriculture, (which is the healthiest 
employment of all for a child, both morally and physically,) is even more 
important towards making a good citizen, than a knowledge of reading, 
writing or arithmetic. 

The truant and employment laws of Massachusetts, with some fuller pro- 
visions, might answer, for the remedy, in case of the first and second 
classes. Of the first class, the attendance at school should be required and 
secured absolutely ; and for those among them entirely destitute of homes 
and means of support, proper refuges, maintenance and guardianship should 
be provided at the public expense. The safet}^ of the community demands 
it ; the economy of the tax-payer requires it ; for it is, in the end, the cheapest 
way by which the case can be disposed of, and the only way to make the 
tax already paid effectual to accomplish its object. 

And it is to be remembered that, though this form of the evil may be 
largely local, its dangerous consequences and the interest in having it re- 
medied are not local. The character of great cities exerts a powerful, and 
ofben a sadly controlling influence on the country, near and remote. They 
may be fountains of blessing to a State, or they may be sources of wide- 
spread corruption, nests of iniquity, festering sores upon the body politic. 
The children that grow up neglected in the city, do not always remain there. 
They may carry the pestilential influence of their vices all over the State. 
While, if they were rescued from ruin, trained up in useful knowledge and 
moral habits, they would almost certainly be found in large proportion, 
distributed over the whole area of the State, rendering eflScient assistance 
in the development of its resources, and the elevation of its character. 
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Their education, therefore, concerns not only the city wherein they are 
found, but the whole Commonwealth. 

The safety of the State may not be so much imperilled by the neglect of 
the second class, as of the first ; but, in point of fact, an almost equal 
positive loss of wealth, i. e., of productive labor is incurred. Besides, it is 
permitting outrageous cruelty to the children ; and, if the State, by solemn 
enactment, may provide for the prevention of cruelty to animals, though 
inflicted by the poorest man in the very act of earning his daily bread, will 
she not provide for the prevention of cruelty to her own children, however 
the necessities of the parents may seem to justify or excuse it? In these 
cases, the parents or employes should be absolutely required, under appro- 
priate penalties, to send the children to school a certain portion of the year, 
until they have acquired at least those rudiments of knowledge, which should 
be adjudged by statute to constituta the minimum of an elementary educa- 
tion. If obedience to such a law is refused, and if, from the poverty of the 
parties, or from whatever cause, the penalties cannot be enforced, then, as 
in the former case, the State should interpose, and take the care and main- 
tenance of the children into its own hands. To provide for their main- 
tenance, by compelling them to devote to manual and exhausting labor, 
that childhood, which should be devoted to the studies and recreations of 
school, is, in the end, the most expensive wa3'^ to the State in which it could 
be provided for. 

Of the third and fourth classes, the attendance at school might be re- 
quired by a similar process with similar provisions, and for similar, though 
at least in the fourth class, not equally imperative reasons. Such is a gen- 
eral outline of a remedy proposed for the great evil in question. But it 
meets with many 

OBJECTIONS. 

1. "It would interfere with personal liberty." So does the imposition 
of military service or training. So does the requisition to serve on juries 
or to aid the sheriff in the posse comitatus. So does the law abating nui- 
sances or making it penal to sell certain articles without a license. If the 
safety and welfare of the State are sufficient reasons for .those interferences 
-with personal liberty, why should not the same be sufficient reasons in the 
other and more urgent case ? Indeed, we might as well admit it to be a 
part of the personal liberty of the citizen to get drunk or go naked in the 
streets, or set fire to his house, or starve his family, as to have children, 
and that he may use them only for his own accommodation, or in mere wan- 
tonness, to cast them upon the community, in vicious ignorance and sottish 
imbecility. If the law may restrain a man from cruelly beating his horse 
or his mule, shall it be considered an insufferable interference with his per- 
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sonal liberty to forbid his dwarfing ttie minds, debasing the morals, stunt- 
ing the bodies and enfeebling the constitations of his children ? Is the 
State more interested in the care of oxen than of men ? 

2. " It would be an interference with the rights of conscience." 

So may be the imposition of military service, or the requisition of per- 
sonal aid to the sherifiT; bi\t this case need involve no such interference at 
all, unless men have a conscientious repugnance to children's being taught 
to read and write, and to lead moral and virtuous lives, instead of being 
left to grow up in ignorance and vice. And, even as for religious instruc- 
tion, it would be to assume a strange position, to say, " the instructor may 
teach the child that ' twice two are four ;' he may even sa}'', ' be temperate 
and chaste,' but I have conscientious scruples against his saying, ' obey 
the commandments of Almighty God.' " Still, all formal religious instruc- 
tion or exercises in the schools that children are required to attend, includ- 
ing, under that category, even the reading of the Holy Scriptures, if so it is 
insisted upon, may be confined to certain prescribed periods at the opening 
or close of the school-day ; and all children may be excused from attend- 
ance at those periods, whose parents or guardians should expressly de- 
sire it. 

3. '^ The State is not a benevolent institution, or an association for moral 
reform." v 

But the State has its alms-houses ; it aids in the support of institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded ; it aids in establishing 
and in sustaining houses of refuge and schools of reform for the youthful 
victims of neglect, incorrigibility or vice. Its Legislature has its standing 
Committee on Yice and Immoitility, and has constituted this commission as 
its " Board of Public Charities." Surely it will hardly be urged as a proper 
reason against a legal enactment, that it will do some good — that it will 
tend to accomplish even the highest ends of benevolence and morality. But 
here it is the very safety and welfare of the State that is appealed to, as 
the proper object of the proposed legislation. To prevent vice and crime 
by removing their causes, and thus to prevent their consequences of poverty, 
and misery and shame, of injury and loss to society, is quite as consistent 
with the proper functions of the State, as to punish them after they have 
borne their fruits. 

4. " It would vastly increase the cost and burden of the public schools." 
If it should do so, it would still be only as the necessary means of se- 

curing for all, the education which it is the constitutional duty of the 
Legislature to provide. But it would probably not increase the cost 
of the schools nearly so much as it might be supposed or apprehended, 
while it might be made greatly to increase their general efficiency. It is 
to be assumed that school accommodations are already provided, sufficient 
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for all the children of school-age in the Commonwealth. But even if it 
were necessary to reserve or supply separate schools for those children who 
do not now attend school at all, and if to these were added the incorrigibly 
truant, and the unreasonably absent, from the other schools, together with 
those who, for misbehavior or negligence, are expelled from them, it would 
only leave more room in the other schools, for the wants of an increasing 
population, and would, in the long run, involve only a change in the distri- 
button of the whole number of children. The result would, in fact, be that 
the average attendance in the other schools would be much raised ; the 
conduct and industry of the pupils would be improved ; and, in the end, 
the number to be provided for in the separate school would be very small 
indeed. And as to the meagre remnant of extremely destitute children, 
which would be, we believe, continually reduced under the system we pro- 
pose, for whom maintenance as well as instruction would have to be pro- 
vided, it is not easy to see how the State can decline the duty of making 
the provision, or why, while it has its numerous asylums of kindred char- 
acter, it should seek to decline it. We thpk, therefore, that the expense 
would not be " vastly " increased ; but whatever the cost would be, it ought 
to be cheerfully met. 

5. " It would encourage reckless marriages, and the reckless idleness and 
wastefulness of parents." 

This is the sort of objection that has been made, and may continue to be 
made against all relief afiforded to the poor and wretched. There is an 
abuse to be guarded against, but it is not to be guarded against by leaving 
the destitute and miserable to rot and perish ; but only by giving the relief 
in such judicious ways and degrees as to avoid abuses as far as possible. 
The same good judgment should be exercised in this case. But the objec- 
tion is the less applicable here, because the natural and proper effect of 
the legislation proposed would be, on the whole, to diminish poverty and 
wretchedness, as well as ignorance, vice and crime. Meantime it does not 
appear that the evil consequence alleged has actually followed where educa- 
tion has been made universally compulsory, whether in Sweden, in Norway, 
or in Germany. 

6. " Merely to learn to read and write will not make better citizens, or 
diminish crime." 

Here it is to be observed, first of all, that the practical alternative is not, 
as is often invidiously suggested, between a knowledge of reading and 
writing on the one hand, and habits of morality and religion, or a know- 
ledge of a trade on the other ; but between so much knowledge as is in- 
volved in reading and writing and no education at all ; between so much 
knowledge as that or blank ignorance or a training only in habits of vice 
and crime. 
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In the second place, so far from its being true that such a modicum of 
learning, or any amount of knowledge, is naturally associated with immo- 
rality, the plain fact is, that there is a natural affinity between knowledge 
and good morals ; between the normal culture of the intellect and of the 
h^art; between truth and rectitude; and that a knowledge of reading and 
writing increases both the means and the tendency to acquire both the 
knowledge and the habits of virtue and good morals. This is the general 
law, and the dissociation of knowledge from virtue, the perversion of 
knowledge to the aid and development of vice and iniquity, which it is true, 
may sometimes happen, and which has happened in some notorious and 
terrible examples, is one of the most monstrous abuses known in human 
experience. 

^ But, in the third place, it is not proposed that these children should be 
taught to read and write to the exclusion of all moral or religious instruc- 
tion. The public schools of Pennsylvania are neither immoral nor godless 
schools. Kinoty-nine in a hundred of the teachers are, and would continue 
to be, moral, and nine-tenths of theha religious persons. Moral and re- 
ligious instruction and training would be given, radiating constantly in an 
unconscious influence from the person, bearing and example of the teacher ; 
from the very air and order of the school room ; and in formal lessons, 
too, and special exercises, with such rare exceptions for weak consciences 
as have been before referred to. Moreover, we here add, that all the time, 
if any^ besides Sundays and Saturdays, which any parents ina,y require for 
their children to receive actual religious instruction from their own religi- 
ous teachers, would be freely accorded to them. The church or the churches, 
and any benevolent, moral and religious associations or persons, are, and 
will be, of course, at perfect liberty to give to these neglected children, now 
in question, not only moral and religious instruction, but as full an educa- 
tion, in all respects, as they please. The State will not interfere with them. 
The State, in her school system, does not interfere with the church at all. 
The church is, and always has been, and always will be, while the funda- 
mental principles of our civil and social polity remain what they are, at 
perfect liberty to educate in religion, morals and every kind of learning, 
all the children in the State, if she will, and if she can induce them to re- 
ceive her instructions. Of course the State will not, and cannot consis- 
tently, compel the attendance of the children upon such * schools. The 
church is at as full liberty to do all she will and can, with the State system 
of public schools, even including the feature of compulsory attendance ; 
(for this feature is never applied to children who receive sufficient instruc- 
tion elsewhere,) the church has, with all this^ just as full and free scope for 
all her benevolent activities,. as she ever had or could have, with no State 
schools whatever. The church has had her opportunity, without these 
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latter schools, falsely and slanderously styled " godless," and with immense 
revenues and means in her hands, — means and revenues, in many cases, be- 
stowed upon her for this ver}'' purpose, — in Spain, in Italy, in Portugal, in 
the States of South America, and, even in England ; and what has been the 
result as to the education of the masses of the poorer and of the so-called 
lower classes of the community ? In many cases, as in Sweden, she seems 
to have been positively principled against their education. The }^ church" 
has reason to hide her head in silent shame or humble confession at her 
own neglect, rather than to carp at the State for its imperfect efforts to 
supply her lack of service, to remedy, as it may, the consequences of her 
unfaithfulness. The State not only leaves the church at liberty to act for 
herself and iuvher own way, but invites her, and invites all good men, to 
render their aid in this work so fraught with beneficence towards its par- 
ticular objects, as well as interwoven with the necessary conditions of the 
public welfare. And it is no small encouragement to the efforts of the 
State in this direction, to believe and expect, as we have good reason to do, 
that those efforts will be seconded, and their expense greatly curtailed, not 
only by the spontaneous favor of public opinion, but by the systematic aid 
of Christian benevolence, in furnishing homes and refuges, as well as a good 
training, to many of these children of neglect and want. 

In the fourth place, if by " good citizens " is meant useful, productive 
jnembers of society, it is not pretended that all which is of importance to 
make men such is to teach them,to read and write ; and if the State is dis- 
posed and cun afford to secure to these children the knowledge of some 
trade or handicraft also^ so much the better. Meantime, the mere knowing 
how to read and write tends, and powerlully tends, in the right direction ; 
tends towards making men useful and productive citizens ; tends, therefore, 
to increase the wealth and prosperity of the State, and thus to re-pay, and 
more than re-pay, all that it may have cost. Abun lunt evidence on this 
head has been collected by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
and published in his report for 1870, pp. 439-46T. The following questions 
were submitted to a great number and variety of competent witnesses : 

1. Have you observed a difference in skill, aptitude and amount of work 
executed by persons you have employed, arising from a difference in their 
education, and independent of natural abilities ? 

2. Do those who can merely read and write, and who merely possess 
those rudiments of an education, other things being equal, show any greater 
skill and fidelity as laborers, skilled or unskilled, or as artisans, than do 
those who are not able to read and write? and, if so, how much would 
such additional skill &c., tend to increase the productiveness of their ser- 
vices, and, consequently, their wages ? 

The answers to these questions all tend to establish the point that the 
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mere ability to read and write, by even an unskilled laborer, adds, on an 
average, from twenty-five to fifty per cent, to his value and efficiency. 

Similar questions were propounded to large numbers of intelligent work- 
men, and of observers, who were neither employers nor workmen, and all 
with the same result. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the wealth of the State would be 
greatly promoted by giving at least a rudimentary education to those 
thousands of her children who are now suffered to grow up in ignorance 
and neglect. 

In the fifth place, that the merely knowing how to read and write is to 
some extent a preservative from crime, is evident from the State prison 
statistics already given, from which it appears that if all in the State were 
taught to read and write, the number of criminals would be diminished 
nearly ten per cent. The consequence would be a great pecuniary saving, 
though one can hardly bring himself to mention this by the side of the im- 
mense moral gain. 

T. " The evil complained of is very slight in the rural portions of the 

State." 

If so, then all the other objections, for this case, proportionall}'- lose their 
weight : then, its remedy could interfere but little with personal liberty or 
the rights of conscience ; it could subject the State in but a slight degree to 
the charge of philanthropy ; it could cost but little and could not much en- 
courage reckless marriages or extravagant living, nor could it much increase 
the exposure of the State schools to the charge of immorality and ungodli- 
ness, or inutility and impotence. 

The remedy is, doubtless, more needed in cities and crowded communi- 
ties than it is in sparsely settled and agricultural portions of the country ; 
but we think that we have shown that its beneficial influences would not 
be confined to these districts of dense population, but that they would be 
widespread and general, and that we have also demonstrated that in the 
less thickly settled districts it is not impracticable, nor likely to work any 
evil, but rather that it will be productive of good and only good, as is 
proved by the experience of Prussia and Sweden and Norway, in which 
latter country it has been in full operation for more than forty years. 

CONCLUSION. 

From a review, therefore, of the whole case, the Board cannot but earnestly 
recommend as a remedy for this, one of the greatest, most painful and most 
threatening evils that exist among us, the enactment of a general law of 
compulsory education^ or as near an approximation to it as the Legislature, 
in its wisdom, shall deem expedient and practicable ; any necessary in- 
crease of expefiditure to be met either by appropriations from the State 
Treasury or by local taxation, or by both. 
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USES OF A " BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES." 

This great Commonwealth, which, as a Province, derived its name from 
its benevolent founder, is justly distinguished for its numerous and diversi- 
fied " charities," which seem like monuments of his beneficent principles. 
Probably no one of our American States has made a more liberal provision 
for the relief or shelter of her unfortunate wards, or has, by a continuous 
and consistent course of legislation, striven to employ the attribute of hu- 
manity in the infliction of punishment upon her criminal population, and 
to aim not only to prevent further debasement, but to re-establish or pro- 
mote principles of virtue, which may render the vicious and degraded useful 
to themselves and to society. 

It may be that the State, in its organic capacity, has not been more libe- 
ral than some others in expenditures for public charities, but private bounty 
has been most profuse, and associated individuals have supplied wants which 
they thought the eye of common authority too slow to notice and compas- 
sionate. Yet, though Pennsylvania is so generously provided with estab- 
lishments for the amelioration of the condition of those who are destitute 
and sufiTering, and for the reformation of delinquents and the eflTective pun- 
ishment of criminals, other States have preceded her in creating an authori- 
tative commission to supervise all these " charities," and to stand between 
their immediate administrators and the public, whose almoners and agents 
they are, as the friends and guardians of both ; to commend the faithful, 
judicious and beneficent to a larger respect and more confiding patronage ; 
to admonish the incapable, wasteful and useless by the same course of judi- 
cious, though rigorous inspection, and to make report of their respective 
administrations to the Legislature and the public. 

The Board of Public Charities of Pennsylvania has been instituted about 
two years. Encountering diflSculties which are incident to all new undertak- 
ings, and others of an unusual character, that commission passed its first 
year of experiment, and laid before your honorable body, at its last session, 
as ample a report of its doings as the circumstances of the case allowed. 
It is believed that when that report got fairly into the hands of the com- 
munity, the almost universal judgment was that it contained a mass of 
practical information of great value and importance, not possible to have 
been gleaned through any other existing instrumentality ; and that it bore 
testimony to the judicious forecast Of your honorable bodies in recognizing 
the necessity of a Central Board, supervisory of the far-reaching and 
growing system of the State's " charities" — a term, which, in legal accepta- 
tion, embraces not only homes and asylums and alms-houses, but prisons 
and penitentiaries also ; for these are now treated in law if not in fact as 
" moral hospitals, where the vicious are to be reformed and society purified 
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as well as protected." Nobody could be so well aware as the Board itself, 
with its opportunities of outlook, that its first report could not furnish a 
full expose of all matters committed to its supervision, notwithstanding the 
most extreme industry and earnestness. The members of the Board were 
happy to testify that there were more institutions, charitable, reformatory 
and correctional, in the State of Pennsylvania, than they were able even to 
visit In a single year, much less to comprehend in all their designs, condi- 
tions, operations and needs. Their work, laborious as it was, was only 
initiator}^, and tliey present this, their second annual report, as but an am- 
ple contribution to that complete exhibit of the status and wants of these 
institutions of our Commonwealth, which the people need for incitement, 
encouragement and guidance in good works ; and which tlie gathered re- 
ports of this Board will, in due time, afford. This dociHnent is offered, 
therefore, as the report and result of what the Board have been able to 
accomplish, during the second year's work in their appointed sphere, and 
of the convictions which have been forced upon them, while inspecting 
what is and considering what ought to be the system, policy and provision, 
in such a State as this, for the care of the suffering,, the helpless, the in- 
capable and the ciiminal. It is by no means exhaustive of all the interest- 
ing and important topics concerning which it is the appropriate office of 
the Board to give account and to make suggestions. That office, too, de- 
volves upon them the duty and the privilege of placing themselves in the 
vanguard of progress, and either of creating continuous improvements by 
study and observation of others' labors, or, at least, in assimilatiog our 
own charities with such existing elsewhere as should most commend them- 
selves to public confidence and favor. Thus, it will be seen that if this 
commission is worthy of any existence, it is worthy of a perpetual exist- 
ence, and however inefficient or unsuitable its individual members may be, 
at any time, it is demonstrable that the commission itself, as a general 
agency, is capable of untold advantage to the State. 

In an economic view, the management of the domestic concerns of the 
different institutions referred to the supervision of this Board, may be com- 
pared to the administration of the a .airs cf a class of business establish- 
ments. It is 1 atent to all who observe the operations of these, and are 
cognizant of results, that the measure of success is as varied as the number 
of the establishments, and is ten-fold greater in one than another. What 
would be the eff'ect upon these unsuccessful ones, if an agency, become ex- 
pert from observation and study of the best methods of operation, might 
introduce them into their unprosperous houses, and dissipate die causes of 
failure ? The comparison may be homely but its aptness is severely exact. 
All these institutions, in this aspect, bear a near relation to each other. A 
central board, exercising judicious and impartial supervision over all, cog- 
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nizant of the needs and deficiencies of some, and of the surpassing excellen- 
cies of others, and prepared by unbiased judgment^ large observation |ind 
a wide range of study, could not fail of the ability to" give such counsel as 
would change barrenness to abundant fruitage, and bring order out of con- 
fusion. The Board of Public Charities is the State's agency for obtaining 
this coup d^oeil of all its " charities," and of serving them by personal visi- 
tations, and both them and the State by advising judicious legislation in 
their behalf. 

The Board's report of last year contained, in condensed and tabulated 
forms, the statistics of a large majority of our public institutions, and full 
histories of many of those which are called State institutions — the whole of 
this information having been acquired by personal visits made by members 
of this Board and by the General Agent, to the several establishments. The 
collation of these facts is essential to the proper comprehension and legiti- 
mate support of existing charities, and to the knowledge of wants, for which 
no provision has been made. Facts have a comparative as well as an ab- 
solute value, and they are not known in their relations until they are 
brought together. The practical uses of much that has been already ob- 
tained must depend upon the completion of those investigations which the 
Board has inaugurated. When full and accurate knowledge of all the pub- 
lic charities shall have been gained, and the whole condensed and presented 
at a single view, a great step will have been taken towards the improve- 
ment of them all.* When their annals are collated and put side by side, a 
comparison may show that some institutions enjoy an inordinate measure 
of public sympathy and support, while others have been cramped and stinted 
because the community have never been taught to appreciate them. 

A just inspection of our common charities, contemplated as a system 
might reveal, your Board believes, some *' missing links," without which 
the whole is very incomplete and inefficient. In almost every section, for 
example, provision is made for the shelter and care of destitute orphan 
children who have passed the period of infancy, and are objects of great 
interest. Their minds are in process of rapid developement : they begin to 
reveal the characters which will distinguish them in their maturity. The 
possibilities of their after-career are on the eve of disclosure, and there is 
a romance about that period of their lives, to which few are insensible. 
Every where are warm hearts to cherish them, and open hands to provide 
for them. How is it with those in like necessitous condition, but of more 
tender years ? For them no refuge opens its doors. Foundlings are borne 
to the alms-house, and, no special provision being made for their nurture, 
not fewer than ninety in a hundred are, in the course of a few months, 
borne forth to the trenches in which the friendless are deposited. Waifs, 
cast upon the strand of life, society seems to be persuaded that nothing 
8 
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will be lost from the sum of human happiness if the next wave shall •sweep 
theij^ off again into the great deep. 

In like manner, the neglected or the orphan child, who has reached the 
limit at which he must leave .the shelter where he has enjoyed truly parental 
care, and has forgotten that it is other than his permanent *' home," is sud- 
denly launched upon the world, where self-reliance is presumptuous, and 
knowledge of the ways of men scarcely more than infantile. If children, 
abandoned by or bereft of their parents, rightfully become, at any age, the 
wards of society, what good reason can be assigned why the public should 
withhold its fostering care from them in their tenderest years, or should 
remit its attention and oversight before their powers are mature, so that, 
in the common course of nature, and, by the laws of society, they would 
be required to assume the responsibilities of mature age? We do nojt 
hesitate to counsel for the former such care and maintenance by the 
public, whose wards they are, as will assimilate most nearly to such as 
are given in a well ordered home — that life may not be wantonly sacri- 
ficed and thrown away. And, for the latter, a system of oversight and 
inspection which shall extend to their new-found homes, and serve as 
a gurdianship over their own immaturity, and a protection to them from 
the cruelty and rapacity of unfeeling and exacting masters. , To all such, 
the State undeniably stands in loco parentis^ and fewer would come 
to want or be found in alms-houses, or travel in the ways of crime, 'till they 
reach the common jail, if, in their earlier years, they felt the influence of 
firm and judicious tutelage, and were strengthened and encouraged by the 
consciousness that the thoughtful care of the Commonwealth, which is their 
guardian, was continually alive in their behalf. 

These are offered as simple illustrations of the possibility that our system 
of charities is incomplete, numerous and extended as those charities are. 
What is wanted, will most fully appear when we know what we have. The 
public is alw^aj^s ready to fulfill its duties when it clearly sees what they are. 

The collated statements which the Board presents in their reports, of the 
beneficent operations in our Commonwealth, will prove of great value in an 
economic point of view. It is sad to know how large a portion of that 
which is given for the relief of human misery is wasted. Private benefi- 
cence is often so impulsively and indiscriminately bestowed that it aggra- 
vates the evil which it aims to abate. Money given to the idle and yet 
able poor is a bounty on pauperism. Many are willing to give their money 
through a consciousness of what society expects of them or through pity 
as an emotion not a motive, who are backward to bestow the time and 
thought which are essential to its wise dispensation, and so it is thrown 
away to be scrambled for and secured by the shrewdest and the strongest. 
The aggregate of this waste is still further increased in second hands ; for 
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it sometimes happens that they who are entrusted with the expenditure of 
other men's benefactions are not sufficiently impressed with the propriety 
of a frugal use of charitable funds, and so squander them with a wasteful, 
not to say, extravagant hand. Indeed, it is rather the proclivity of men in 
the management of great eleemosynary trusts to deal with them more lav- 
ishly than with their own private resources ; and this is not infrequently 
the tendency where the trusted agents have no unworth}'^ motive, and enjoy 
the highest repute for probity and uprightness. 

By bringing the wise frugality of one institution to the knowledge of 
others, it is believed that unconscious abuses will be corrected ; and by 
publishing tabulated reports of the expenditures of all, the careless and the 
profuse will be educated or constrained into amendment or will resign 
their trusts. 

It has been deliberatedly stated by a thoughtful and experienced philan- 
thropist, in a paper read before the British Social Science Association, 
that one-half of the charitable benefactions of London is thrown away for 
want of a careful supervision. In a newer country, and where many of our 
institutions are in the experimental stage of their existence, it would seem 
improbable that a stricter economy has been learned. Yet, if we assume 
that one-eighth of the amount of public and private charities is wastefully 
distributed in this State by organized bodies, there might be saved the 
sum of one million dollats. besides preventing the moral impoverishment 
from such thriftless profusion. 

Disgust at the revelations of abuse in these sacred trusts, which are oc- 
cassionally made, (and which arouse a false suspicion of more wrong-doing 
than actually exists,) and observation of the demoralizing influence of in- 
judicious or ill-managed charities upon these recipients, have led some per- 
sons to question whether all organized beneficence be not an unnecessary 
burden upon society, which government would do better to abate than to 
foster. But, that the common sentiment of the community sets in the 
opposite direction, (insomuch that for every form of human misery it is 
proceeding, with a bountiful compassion, to open asylums,) is a fact that 
must be patent, even to the sceptical. No : our public charities cannot be 
obliterated. The best that we can do, is to provide for them a wise super- 
vision, aad to make them as beneficent as possible in their administration. 
Por this compfehensive oversight, no systematic arrangement existed in 
this State, anterior to the creation of this commission, which is intended 
to supply this want — a want so great, that notwithstanding the systematic 
publication of the reports of most of our benevolent establishments, their 
objects even have been unknown to our public men, who could not afford 
the time to examine these voluminous documents. No one is to blame. 
Their multiplicity and diffuseness prevent a general acquaintance with 
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them, much more a careful criticism of their statements. They have been 
prepared by the authorities of the several institutions, for the time being, 
to further the special interests committed to them, and, generally, with no 
view to the uses of the State, or to a comparison of one charity, in its cost 
and its results, to another. The need of an authoritative agency to collate 
these reports, to search out historic and other information which they do 
not contain, to examine into the condition and management of many others, 
which make no stated exhibit, and to condense all in such wise, that one 
comprehensive glance will discern their comparative state and efficiency, 
has been so far appreciated, that ten other States, besides Pennsylvania, 
have instituted commissions through which to obtain and utilize this know- 
ledge. 

Our own Board, in common with those in other^communities, have felt 
that their first duty is to collect and publish information concerning the 
establishments under their inspection. 

Mr. Sanborn, the late Secretary and General Agent of the Massachusetts 
commission, (whose name cannot be mentioned in connection with these 
subjects, without instant recognition of the inestimable value of his services 
in the cause of philanthropy, not only to his own State, but to all other 
States,) declares, in an ofiOicial paper, that this " was the most useful service 
rendered by that commission in the first two years." 

Besides the advantages already set forth, which the State may expect to 
derive from the establishment of a judicious and energetic commission to 
look after these important and constantly expanding interests, there is no 
inconsiderable benefit to be obtained in securing information, which is to 
be the basis of action, from sources that may be regarded as impartial. 

Men who concentrate their sympathies upon one particular institution 
for the relief Of their suffering fellow-creatures, can hardly avoid having 
their views somewhat narrowed and prejudiced by the singleness of their 
object ; and their account of the specialty upon which their concern is con- 
centrated, must be colored, perhaps unconsciously, by their own enthu- 
siasm. Nor can they always refer to other charities, which look for support 
to the favor and bounty of the public, with unstinted praise, or perhaps, 
without disparagement. To obtain a just impression of all these divers in- 
stitutions, in their actual condition and relative importance, men who have 
special connection with no individual charity, who have hearts large enough 
to feel for every type of human suffering, and minds so well poised that 
they can contemplate all, without becoming engrossed by any one, must be 
selected for this special service — persons who have, also, an aptitude for 
the work, and who will find aid and encouragement in it, from the mani- 
fested confidence of their fellow-citizens. 

In Massachusetts, where a commission like our own has been longer in 
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exiatence than in an; other State, it is admitted on all hands, that 
tern, tried by the tests of economy, humanity and effectiveness, ha 
complete success ; and it has given to the public charities of that 
Commonwealth an emiuent and singularly bigh rank of excellence. 
It may seem strange to some that we speak of the humanity of 
lent establishments, as a quality that may be more or less prev 
them ; bat indeed, there may be much positive cruelty in the mam 
of an asylum, whose name and pnrpose indicate the very spirit of 
Helpless misery, cloistered in some great fortress of beneficence 
no access to the public ear, and never approached by any one, t 
heartless subaltern who inflicts the wrong, may pine under life-long 
at the public charge, scourged all the while by the very bounty con 
for its relict And the same extent of misery may exist in an insi 
where all who administer it, are imbued with a true spirit of phita 
and a perfect willingness to exercise it, in behalf of the suffering i 
A serious defect in the plan or construction of a building may entc 
its occupants, fTom dampness and cold and a foul atmosphere, si 
tinuous discomfort or disease, that life becomes a burden and di 
only relief. But, in addition to this, where the institution is a ho) 
inconvenient and so unsuitable, as to hinder every effort of the phj 
and retard all advances to recovery of the patients, and where, al 
this hospital is an asylum for the insane, which, besides these d. 
tages, is so overcrowded, as to be rather a bedlam than a place ' 
and repose, the sad wretchedness of the place must impress tl 
callous visitor. What was effected in the Insane Department of tl 
delpbia alms-house in the first year of the existence of this Boa 
well illustrate how abuses may be abated, wiien thoroughly inve^ 
faithfully disclosed and earnestly represented by an official visitor 
responsible for them, though not before cognizant of Jibeir enorm 
this " hospital for the insane," were crowded, in quarters not mt 
sufficient for half the number, T50 human beings, sick with the 
and most desperate of diseases, and without reasonable hope ( 
or restoration from any advantages which the "Hospital" itself t 
Their sufferings were, indeed, alleviated by the kindness and the 
medical proficiency and such protection and oversight as were i 
under the circumstances. A direct and persistent appeal to the 
aathorities, indnced an ample appropriation for suitable buildings, 
for the reception of the insane, and containing well arranged wi 
remedial treatment. Fanper nurses and pauper attendants ha 
re-placed by others, who are compensated for their services,«nd ti 
be relied upon for a willing fnlfiUment of duty. And one of ti 
agreeable features in this whole matter, is the perfect wiUlDgnesB ot i 
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with whom it rested to sppply the necessary means to aid in the accom- 
plishment of this salutary reform. A brighter day, we believe, has dawned 
upon these most pitiable objects, who, when incapacitated for self-support, 
are thrown, by the poverty ^of their friends, into the insane uepartment-of 
a public alms-housf. This single instance may serve to suggest how many 
cases there are in which a large humanity is needed in the administration 
of public charities, and how a supervisory board, clothed with authority 
b}'^ the State, may help in its development. 
All which is respectfully 'submitted. 
By order of the Board. 

GEO. L. HARRISON, President 

Note. — Commissioner Clymer dissents from the articles on " Compulsory 
Education," and " Intemperance in relation to crime and pauperism." 
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f^ENITENTIARY FOR, THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

The estimated value of the personal property on December 31, 18?0, 
was as follows; Utensils, $5,412 3?; furniture, $1,929 ?5; subsistence 
stores, $5,065 67 ; manufactured goods and materials, $23,910 25. Total, 
$36,318 04. 

The number of prisoners subjected to punishment during the year, with 
the offence and character of punishment, and the number of times it was 
inflicted on each, is as follows : 

Whole number in prison 546 

Never reported for violation of rules 322 

Reported only once 109 

Reported more than once 115 

546 



Reported and punished once 109 

46 were punished twice 90 

22 were punished three times 66 

14 were punished four times 56 

9 were punished five times 45 

7 were punished six times 42 

5 were punished seven times S5 



4 were punished eight times 

4 were punished nine times 

1 was punished ten times 

2 were punished eleven times 

2 were punished thirteen times 



32 
36 
10 
22 
26 



322 prisoners— No. of punishments. . . 569 



The character of the offences were : 

Loud talking and profane language 422 

Quarrelling and insolence 85 

Destroying prison property and refusing to work 50 

Attacking officers, 2 ; attempts to escape, 10 12 
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The punishments inflicted were : 

Forfeiture of food one day — loss of tobacco 474 

Placed in irons from one hour to twenty-seven days 5 

In isolated cells from one to thirty-seven days . . , T 

In punishment cells 83 
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Of the 83 placed in punishment cells, 68 were kept in dark cells from five 
to thirty-six hours, and 15 in partially, three to ten days. The violations 
of rules are usually made by newly received prisoners, and from the fore- 
going it will be seen that there are only 34 who have been reported over 
four times. These may be termed incorrigibles. 

Wines and liquors, at a cost of $63, were purchased for the use of the 
sick during the year, but issued only- in cases of necessity, and then by the 
physician^s prescription. 

Of the 20 prisoners who were re-committed to this institution, their ages, 
and crimes for which convicted, were as follow : 



AGES. 

18 to 21 1 

21 to 26 4 

26 to 30 5 

SO to 35 2 

35 to 40 *3 

40 to 45 1 

46 to 50 *3 

1 



50 to 60 



♦One was colored. 



20 



Burglary and larceny 1 

Eut'g building with felonious intent... 2 

Entering building and larceny 

Forgery 

Felonious assault and battery 

Larceny 

Larceny and receiving stolen goods 

Procuring abortion 

Perjury 

20 



The number of prisoners discharged during the past year, with their sex, 
and manner of discharge, physical and mental health, and education on 
reception and discharge, time served in prison, and their occupation during 
confinement, is as follows : 



How Discharged. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Expiration of sentence 


5 

121 

26 

2 








5 


Commutation law 




14 
1 




135 


Pardoned...., 

Escaped 


1 


1 


29 
2 












Total 

— — ■ — — * _ 


154 


1 


15 


1 


171 



♦ 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH ALSO EDUCATION. 



Bnd . 



Ventat ConilUwn—dood 163 

Impaired S 

Insane 

Sauooiion— Illiterate „ 29 

Read only. 19 

Read and write 123 



e SEBVED i: 



jQder 1 year.... 

to 2 years 

: to S years 



jSyeata - 17 

Q 6 years _ S 

7 years ™ „ 3 



Physical Kealth— Good 124 

Impaired 41 

Bad fl 

Mental CoTidiiion—OonA )63 

Impaired 6 

Insane 2 

Jftiucafion— Illiterate 8 

Read ODly 11 

Read and write 152 

OCCUPATIONS IM PRISON. 



Sboemaklng 33 

Cigar raakint; 8 

Repairs and laboring 20 

Winding yarn. 35 

No work 6 



iTAMEMENT exhibiting the age, sex, color, &c., of the convicts received into 
the Penilenliary for the Western District of Pennsylvania, during the 
year 1870. 



Vhole number received 144 



Vbite males 

Vhite females. 

loloted males 

Colored females... 



'enuaylvaniu 

iher States of U. i 
reland 

■eimany 



APPBBHTICED. 

Never bound 106 

BoundandlefD 16 

Bound and served 23 

COBvlCTiONa. 



Ifltct 



. 124 



Parents living 50 

Parents dead 50 

Father living 15 

Mother living 29 

ATTENSSD BCHOOIi. 

Public aobool 96 

Private scLooI 26 

Did not go to school 22 
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EDUCATION. 

Illiterate 14 

Readonly 13 

Bead and write 117 

HABITS. 

Sober 39 

Moderate drinker 55 

Occasionally intemperate 17 

Intemperate 33 



Married 53 

Widowed 11 

ARMY OB NAVY. 

Served in army 62 

In neither 82 

HEAIiTH. 

Physical — good 64 

impaired 60 

bad 20 

Mental—good ; 141 

impaired 2 

insane 1 



CIVIL CONDITION. 

Single 80 

Of the 144 admitted, there had been previously committed to the House 
of Refuge 44, as follows : 



Now on 1st conviction 25 

2d conviction, 1 here 2 

2d conviction, 2 here 11 

3d conviction, 2 here 1 



Now on 8th conviction, 2 here 1 

3d conviction, 3 here 3 

4th conviction, 4 here 1 



44 

The aggregate sentences of the 144 received, were 449 years, 8 months, 
18 days ; being an average of 3 years, 1 month and 14 days. 



STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The ground plot occupied by the penitentiary is on the north side of 
Coates street, extending 645 feet from Twenty-second street eastward to 
Corinthian avenue, and from Coates street 6T5 feet northward, and con- 
tains 10 acres, enclosed by $i wall of stone 12 feet thick at base, 2 feet 9 
inches at top, and 30 feet high. The front building, which forms a part of 
the south wall, is two stories high, with a basement, and is constructed of 
hewn and squared blocks of granite, 200 feet in length, with two projecting 
massive square towers 60 feet high; the curtain between the towers is 41 
feet high. The gate-way, in the centre, is 2 T feet high and 15 feet wide, 
surmounted by an octangular tower 85 feet high. The right side of this 
front building contains the inspectors' room and warden's apartments; 
the left, corresponding in size to the right, the offices of the clerk, gate- 
keeper and the residences of the matron and physician. In the centre of 
the ground plot is an octangular observatorj'^ from whose sides long corri- 
dors, seven in number, radiate. On each side of these corridors are the 
cells, and exercising yards attached to each ground floor cell. The parti- 
tion walls between the cells are 18 inches to 2 feet in thickness, built of 
stone, with foundations three feet deep. The spaces between the radiating 
blocks of cells are used for raising vegetables for th^ iise of the prisoners, 
and a small portion for a lawn and flower-beds. Of the seven corridors, or 
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blocks of cells, four are two stories and three are one story high ; of the 
latter, one is 280 feet long and two 185 feet long; of the four which are 
two stories high, two are 330 feet, and two 280 feet long each, and con- 
tain in all 562 cells adapted to the separate system, constructed of stone 
and plastered on the inside. 

The cells are ventilated by flues and sky-lights 6 inches wide by 30 inches 
long ; warmed by steam and lighted T^ith gas until 9 o'clock. Each cell 
has two doors opening into the corridor, the outside, a close wooden one, 
secured by a lock, the inner one, of grated iron, fastened with three bolts. 
The former are set about one -third of the way open on Sunday to enable 
the prisoners to hear the preaching, and the same during the hot days of 
summer to secure a freer circulation of air. They are not opened wide 
enougji for prisoners in opposite cells to see each other. The ground floor 
cells have two additional doors of a similar character for egress of the oc- 
cupants to their yards. 

Each cell is furnished with a hydrant, water bucket and pine bedstead or 
bunk. The bedding consists of a straw matrass and pillow of the same, 
(changed when necessary,) two pairs of blankets, three sheets, one of the 
latter changed weekly, the former washed twice a week or oftener, as re- 
quired. Each is provided with a Bible, a Prayer Book, (if desired,) a table 
which lets down when not in use, stool, closet containing two shelves, a 
looking glass, knife and fork, tin pan, cup, plate, spoon, towel, soap, comb, 
pepper and salt box, bottle of vinegar, molasses can holding two quarts, 
(the allowance for a month,) together with such mechanical implements as 
may be required for the work to be performed. One prisoner is confined 
in each cell, and sometimes two, for want of room. 

There is a water closet in each cell, connected by a branch with an 8 inch 
water pipe passing along the whole length of the block of cells, on either 
side and in each story, (when there are two,) having valves at the ends. 
The valve at the upper end is connected with a reservoir of water, the one 
at the lower end with a sewer. Every morning after breakfast the lower 
valve is opened, and the contents of the pipe discharged into the sewer, a 
stream of water being let on at the same time from the upper end, after 
which the lower valve is closed, and the pipe filled with fresh water, which 
rising some inches in the bowl of the water closet, remains till next morn- 
ing. Once a fortnight each prisoner is furnished with a table spoonful of 
chloride of lime, which he dissolves in a bucket of water," and pours the 
solution into his privy pipe. 

The premises are lighted with gas. The yard between the cell buildings 
and outer wall, patrolled by watchmen, is lighted by eight 18 in. reflectors, 
each /backed by a bat-wing gas burner in the tower of the centre building. 
There are also two 1 2 in. reflectors at the end of the fourth block and two 
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at the end of the second block, which afford an abundant supply of light. 
The corridors or passage ways of each block of cells are also patrolled 

I 

by watchmen, who alternate hourly with the watchmen in the yard, and 
another who remains in the centre building, having a commanding view of 
the whole interior passage ways and corridors. 

The following is a list of the salaried oflScers of the institution : 



Treasurer, Furman Sheppard 

Warden, Edward Towusend, with 
apartment, fuel, light (fee 

Physician, H. M. Klapp, M. D., fur- 
nished apartment, fuel, light <fec.. 

Moral Instructor, Rev. John Ruth«.. 

Clerk, L. Sheneman 

Sup't Cordwaining,Wilson Gregory, 

** Wood work, M. J. Cassidy 

" Weaving, Thos. Coxey 

** Cane Work, M. A. Hoot 

Overseer, Win. E.Noble 



(( 
it 
(t 
(( 

n 
^^ 
u 
(( 



J. Nickerson 

S. B. Deal 

H. P. Hampton. .. 

W. H. Root 

Sam'l Bickel 

John Kennedy ... 

Wm. Dodd 

Thos. M'Guigan.. 
H. L. Wilkinson 



$700 

2,200 

1,100 

1,600 

1,000 

1,500 

1,050 

1,000 

910 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 



Overseer, John M'Kenna 

*» • ^ C. M.Graff. 

" E. YfeUener 

** Thomas Farlev 


$800 
800 
800 
800 


** George M'Dowell 


'800 


*• Wm. M'Lausrhlin 


800 


Gate Keeper, Wm. W. Ogdin 

Teacher, Abram Bover 


900 
700 


Librarian (fee, W. T. Peddrick 

Coachman, Robert Taylor 


625 
650 


Attendant of sick, John Wray 

Gardener, Jos. Master 

Cook and baker, Peter Brady ,; 

Watchman, Moses Stewart 


600 
600 
600 
625 


'* Andrew Eagen 

" James Kennedy ■. 

" James Carroll 

" John Lennon 

** David Cobell 


600 
625 
625 
625 
625 


Matron, Abigail Peck, with apart- 
ments, fuel, light &c 


450 



All prisoners on admission are taken into the reception office, where they 
are examined by th*e Warden, (as many of the overseers being present as can 
be spared,) his or her name, age, nativity, height, and a general description' 
of his person is taken, with a statement of his ability to read and write 
&c. They are then assigned a number, and by this are known thereafter. 
A hood is then placed over the head and the prisoner conveyed to the bath 
house, where the clothing is taken off, and after bathing, the prison clothing 
is assigned, and the convict passes to the cell wherejie is to serve out the 
term of imprisonment. The physician, on his next visit, examines and 
makes a record of his mental and physical health. 

The clothing which is worn to the prison is placed, (with a quantity of 
gum camphor in each package,) in an apartment used exclusively for the 
purpose. If any is found to be destroyed by moths at the time of the 
prisoner's expiration of sentence, it is re-placed by the Philadelphia Society 
for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, if the prisoner has no funds 
of his own ; if he has, he re-places it himself. 

Each prisoner is provided with two pairs of pantaloons, two vests, two 
flannel shirts, two pairs of drawers, shoes and stockings, and in winter with 
jacket or roundabout. The clothing is composed of cotton and wool ; the 
under-clothing is changed weekly, and is inspected by the overseers each 
week. 

A printed copy of the rules and regulations, as applicable to convicts, is 
placed in each cell. 
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The profit and loss for five years, or from 1865 to 1869, of the various 
industries of the prison, is shown by the following table : 



Manufactures. 



1865. 



Cordwaining ?2,205 56 

Woodwork 1,206 49 

194 68 

181 42 

.*501 73 

7 91 

161 34 

4 34 

39 78 

*330 31 



Smith work 

Cane work 

Weaving 

Tailoring , 

Fanc3'- work 

Tinsniithing 

Garden 

Interest account , 



Gains. . 
Losses 



4,001 52 
832 04 



Balance of gain I 3,169 48 



1866. 



1867. 



$1,669 22 

1,394 18 

359 24 

333 59 

84 59 

191 46 

157 79 

41 44 

25 00 

*482 20 



4,261 51 
482 20 



3,779 31 



$227 61 

250 58 

155 73 

197 52 

220 21 

42 65 

265 64 

27 07 

52 53 

*197 10 



1,439 54 
197 10 



1,242 44 



1868. 


1869. 


$376 86 


$782 89 


268 21 


276 16 


125 28 


34 42 


229 58 


233 68 


217 41 


127 96 


66 93 


*9 02 


103 91 


*100 78 


68 26 


52 36 


42 99 


2 17 


233 51 


*255 44 


1, 732 94 


1,508 64 




365 24 


f 


1, 732 94 


1, 143 40 



Balance 
of gain. 

$5,262 14 
3, 394 62 

. 869 35 
1, 180 79 
148 44 
299 93 
587 90 
193 47 
162 47 

*1,031 54 



11,067 57 



The amounts marked thus * are losses. 

In 1870, the profits and loss were as follow: Gain by cordwaining, 
$2,092 43 ; weaving, $258 29 ; tailoring, $26 52 ; cane work, $168 88 ; wood 
work, $3,383 77; fancy work, $275 79; smith work, $53 68; tin work, 
$85 20 ; interest balance, $234 13— total gains, $6,578 69 ; loss by garden 
work, $234 03, leaving balance of gain for the year, of $g,344 66. 

Those refusing to labor and capable of doing so, are subjected to a lim- 
ited quantity of bread and water, in the idlers', or punishment cells. 

The following statement will exhibit the number of prisoners making over 
work and the amount earned, (being the one-half or prisoner's share,) each 
year, since 1852: 



o 

p 



No. 



1852 23 

1853 150 

1854 202 

1855 177 

1856 190 



Amount. 



$205 53 
2, 333 52 
2, 291 95 
1,855 18 
2, 340 83 



n 



!No. 



1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 



197 
174 
199 
183 
129 



Amount. 



$2,229 45 
1,918 28 
2, 181 17 
2,519 00 
1, 110 73 



-so 



1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 



No. 



175 
212 
188 
192 
239 



Amount. 



$1,673 72 
2, 582 79 
2, 990 46 
2,786 51 
3,518 46 






1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 



No. 



311 
333 
407 
336 



Amount. 



$3,962 39 
3, 692 SO 
4,570 16 
3,674 61 



Total 4,017 48,437 34 



The following statement will exhibit the number of extreme punishments, 
i. e., the dark cells or bread and water, from 1862 to 1870, with the popula- 
tion of the respective years : 



Years. 


No. of pun- 
ishments. 


Prison 
population. 


Years. 

1867 

186S 


No. of pun- 
ishments. 


Prison 
population. 


1862 


34 
19 
13 
21 
46 


586 ' 
552 i 
508 

582 : 
782 , 


37 
25 
28 
26 


860 


1863 


879 


1864 . 


1869 


940 


1865 


1870 


95i 


1866 , 
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The prisoners are fed in their cells, and receive three meals each day. 
For breakfast, coffee and bread ; for dinner, beef and soup, and mutton 
and soup on alternate days, with potatoes and other vegetables in season ; 
for supper, tea and bread. 

For washing and drying clothes, cooking and baking, separate buildings 
are used, adapted to the purpose. The work is performed by prisoners and 
superintended by overseers. Bath houses are provided, containing eight 
bath tubs in separate apartments, and each prisoner is encouraged to use 
them. 

The prison is supplied with water from the city water works, through a 
four-inch main, which discharges itself into a reservoir, 41 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, 25 feet deep, and has a capacity of 252,992 gallons. Over 200,000 
bricks were used in its inside wall, bound with iron hoops, the bricks laid 
in Roman cement. 

The amount expended annually for the maintenance of convicts, includ- 
ing all expenses for the past ten years, except appropriations from the 
Commonwealth, is as follows : 



Years. 

4 


Average 
No. prison's 


Amount ! 
expended. 


Years Average 
lears. i No. prison's 


Atnoun 
expended. 


1860 


424 


ftR 1.^02 R8 


1865 


331 
510 
594 
622 
616 


$48,828 76 
74,740 95 
80. 360 59 


1861 


449 31,831 54 ' 
396 29- 2.^^ 00 i 


1866 


1862 


1867 


1863 


353 
338 


31,322 09 1 
40,605 52 1 


1868 


82, 994 87 
77, 803 44 


J864 


1869.. 



The amount expended in ISTO was $88,511 69. 

The appropriations from the State, per annum, from 1860-69, were as 
follow : 



• 


QQ 

CO 

• 


Books and 
Stationery. 


Roofing 

and general 

repairs. 


Supply of 
water. 


Manufac- 
turing gas. 


Alteration 
of Block 1. 


Coping 
walls. 


» 
ST. 

a 

• 


Fire-proof 
store room. 


• 


1860... 


f 12, 800 
12, 800 
12, 800 
12, 800 
14, 800 
17, 500 
17, 800 
17,800 
20,000 
20,000 

159,T00 


-- 


1 










$12,800 
28, 050 
14, 550 


1861... 


$250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
650 
660 


?15,000 














1862... 


1,500 
1,500 


'$3,o6o" 

10, 000 












1863... 


$2,500 










20, 050 


1864... 










26,050 
37, 550 


1865... 


11,750 






$2, 250 


$4,'000 


$1, 800 


1866... 








18, 450 
18,450 
65,610 
24, 350 


1867... 
















1868.... 


650 
650 


2,000 
3,700 






$43, 000 




1 


1869... 










Total. 


3,850 


35, 450 


13,000 


2,500 


43,000 


2, 250 


4,000 j 1,800 


264, 950 



The appropriations for 18T0 were, for salaries, $20,000 ; for repairs, $1,600 j 
library, school books and stationery, $1,000, with the usual sum to dis- 
charged prisoners. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is appropriated by the State, to dis- 
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charged convicts, five dollars to each of those resident within fifty miles of 
the institution, and ten dollars for those whose residence is over fifty miles. 
The amount paid convicts, for this purpose, during the above period, waa 
as follows : 

I860 $494 1865 ?1,035 

1861 ; 720 I 1866 1,500 

1862 816 i 1867 1,685 

1863 1,171 I 1868 1,700 

1864 1,235 1 1869 2,085 

The amount paid to discharged convicts in 1870, was $1,885. 

The amounts received or due from the counties and the United States, for 
the support of their respective prisoners during the above period, were as 
follow : 



Hi 
> 

90 


UNITED STATES. 


COUNTIES. 


1 > 


UNITED STATES. 


COUNTIES. 




Av. No. 
pria'rs. 


Arno t of 
bill. 


Av. No. 
pris'rs. 


Cost of 
uiaint'e. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
-1869 


Av. No. 

pris'rs. 


Am't of 
bill. 

$2, 381 07 
3,563 30 
4,880 14 
4,240 28 
3, 109 71 


Av No 
pris'rs 

. , . 

311.1 
485.9 
562.8 
504.9 
596.1 


Cost of 
uiaint'e. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


12,3 
10.5 
10.5 
17.1 
21.3 


$1,602 47 
1,363 57 
1,362 50 
2, 226 40 
2,842 94 


411.7 
448.5 
395.5 
435.9 
316.7 


$10,613 12 

17,218 02 

12, 235 27 

9,820 51 

15,490 15 


19.9 
24.1 
31.2 
27.1 
19.9 


$25,895 61 
43, 907 87 
49,023 13 
51,988 44 
44,004 10 



The amount received or due, for 1870, from the United States, was 
$3,615 85 ; from the counties, $49,539 09. The average number of United 
States convicts, 23.1 ; county convicts, 598.9. 
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Statement exhibiting the age, sex, color &c., of the convicts received into 
the Penitentiary for the Uastern district of Pennsylvania, during the year 
1870. 



Whole number received 315 

COLOB AND SEX. 

White males 271 

White females «. 5 

Colored males 39 

AGES. 

Under 18 15 

18to21 46 

21 to 25 74 

26 to 30 86 

30 and upwards 94 

MINORS. 

White 49 

Colored 12 

ADULTS. 

Whi^e; 227 

Colored 27 

NATIVITY. 

Pennsylvania 164 

Other States of United States 68 

Ireland 42 

Germany 18 

England 14 

Other foreigners 9 

APPBBNTIOED. 

Never bound 283 

Boixidand left 15 

Boimd and served 17 

CONVICTIONS. 

Ist conviction 253 

2d conviction, 1 here 24 

3d conviction, 1 here 2 

4th conviction, 1 here. 1 

2d conviction, 2 here 23 

3d conviction, 2 here 3 

3d conviction, 3 here. 5 

4th conviction, 3 here 2 

4th conviction, 4 here 1 

6th conviction, 5 here 1 



CRIMES. 

Against property 70 

Against persons 245 

PARENTAL RELATIONS. 

Parents living 109 

Parents dead 94 

Father living 40 

Mother living 72 

ATTENDED SCHOOL. 

Public school 176 

Private school 57 

Did not go to school 82 

EDUCATION. 

Illiterate 62 

Readonly 30 

Head and write 223 

HABITS. 

Sober 24 

Moderate drinker 210 

Occasionally intemperate 16 

Intemperate 65 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

Single 182 

Married 122 

Widowed 11 

ARMY OR NAVY. 

Served in army 134 

In neither 181 

HEALTH. 

Physical— good 192 

impaired 87 

bad 36 

Mental— good 236 

Impaired 77 

insane 2 
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PEBIOD CONFINED BEFORE DEATH. 
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AGE WHEN ADMITTED. 

Under 18 years 

18 and under 21 

21 and under 25 

25 and under 30 

30 and under 35 

35 and under 40 

40 and under 45 

45 and under 50 

50 and upwards 

NATIVITY. 
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In other States of United States 
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BOARD OP PUBLIC CHARITIES. 



PHYSICAL HEALTH. 



Statement exhihiting the cases of sickness among the prisoners confined in 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, during the years 1869 and 
1870, ivith the result of treatment. 
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Abscess ..^ 
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44 
5 
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ADODlexia 
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Asthma 
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Bronchitis 
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1 

43 
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Cholera morbus 
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Debility 
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Diarrhcea 
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Disease of heart 
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Scrofula 
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Stricture 
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*One was removed to Lancaster county prison. 
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• DISCHARGED STATEMENT, 

Exhibiting the whole number in Prison during the year, with the number 
discharged J and how discharged, and the number remaining December 31, 
of each year, from 1860 to 1870. 





SKX AND COIiOR. 


Whole number 
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3 
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30 

77 

6 
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29 

53 

8 
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27 

42 

9 

679 

24 

68 

11 

741 

15 
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769 

12 
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BOARD OP PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

soners discharged in 1810, the following statement will es- 
)r occupations they were employed at during their impri- 
le time served in prison : 





IN PRISON. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 
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White. 


Colorea. 


Total. 




Males. 
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Males. 


Fema's 




47 
85 
52 
,25 
22 
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21 
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ar chroe years 


59 











































































of the results of the working of the penitentiary can be 
e foregoing record. The inspectors, in their annual re- 
ently expressed the " hope that legislation will be directed 
of county prisons," which would then become the proper 
convicted for the first time of minor offences. The odium 
nt in a State penitentiary is greater than that which is at- 
lement in a county jail, and the prisoner, when discharged 
iTould have a better prospect of earning success and re- 
las also been suggested that all females should be kept in 
their number beiag comparatively few, employment could 
iich better than in a State penitentiary. 
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HOUSE OP REFUGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Tbe admtssiona and diaeharges of inmates during the year \ 
low: 
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Colored depi 




Boys. 


Glrla. 


Boys. 


Gil 


On January 1 there were'in the institution.. 
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Population of the year ...- 

Diaoharged by indent a re. 


13 


Discharged by order of coarC 
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192 

















County Statement of those committed during the year,exhibitir 
commuted, from what counties received, average age of each 
their education a« received from each county. 
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Bradford county.... 
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County Statement — Continued. 
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Nativity of the 213 committed during the year. 
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PARENTAGE. 







Girls. 


* 


/ 




WHITE DEPARTMENT. 


Boys. 


COLORED DEPARTMENT. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


\rnerican 


71 
8 
3 

33 

53 

2 


10 

1 


Anierican 


46 


15 


English 

French 


■ 

Total 




German 


8 
9 




Irish 

Scotch 




Swiss 


1 

i" 




Welsh 


1 
11 




Uuknown 








Total 


182 


30 


46 


15 









PARENTAL RELATIONS. 



WHITE DEPARTMENT. 


' Boys. 


Girls. 


COLORED DEPARTMENT. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Parents dead* 


101 


8 


Parents dead 


10 

12 

8 

16 


4 


Parents living 


12 : 7 

33 5 

36 ! 10 

1 


Parents living 


4 


Father living 

Mother livine 


Father living 

Mother livine 


3 

4 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The admission and discharges of inmates during the year were as fol- 
low : 



On Dec. 28, 1869, there were in the institution, 

Committed during the year 

Returned, having beenlndentured 

Returned voluntarily 

Arrested and returned 



Total admitted 



Population of the year , 

Discharged by indenture 

Discharged on parole , 

Discharged definitely , 

Discharged as unfit subjects, 

Discharged on age 

Returned to friends 

Died , 



Total discharged 

Remaining in refuge on Dec. 27, 1870 



White. 


Colored. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


130 

93 

4 

3 

6 

106 

236 

3 
51 
22 

2 

3 

1 

1 

83 
153 


47 
24 
5 
1 

30 

77 

"23 
4 

27 


27 
9 

9 
36 

2 

""i 

17 


14 
2 

1 

• 

3 

17 

"**'8 
2 

10 

7 


50 19 









218 



148 



366 



137 



229 



* Twenty of these had step-parents. 
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UNT of the sex, color, and counties from whence receiued. 
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24 
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128 


4 


19 


18 


34 
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1 
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U RBL1.TIONS. 



iDcorrigibillty , 

Iiatceny. 

Vagrancy 

Vicious conduct.... 
Horse aiealiug; 



y and occupations of the parents were as follow : 



OCCUPATIONS. 

Clerka 3 

Laborers ' 40 

Farmers and farm laborers 6 

MeehanicB. 37 

Storekeepers 6 

Unknown 46 
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THE ASYLUM FOR THE RELIEF OF PERSONS DEPRIVED OF 
THE USE OF their; REASON— PHILADELPHIA. 

This institution for brevity, called " Friends' Asylum for the Insane," is 
situated in Frankford, now included in the Twentj'^-third ward of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The average number of inmates for the year 1870, was 61, at an average 
cost per capita of $8/(j% per week. 

The estimated value of the real estate is $100,000. No estimate has been 
made of the value of personal property or of the funds and investments. 

The receipts of the institution for the year, were $28,053 20 ; the expen- 
ditures for the same period were $28,528 13. * 

The number of attendants to patients is 1 to 4^. The aggregate amount 
of wages paid to attendants during the 3'ear, was $2,652 ; the amount paid 
to employes for the same period, $3,634. 

The number of patients in the hospital at the beginning of the year was 
55, viz : 26 males, 29 females. During the year, 15 males and 21 females 
were admitted, making a population for the year of 91, or an average num- 
ber under treatment of 61, being seven more than last year. The average 
number under care has exceeded that of any of the last five years. 

The number discharged was 29, viz : 14 males, 15 females ; their condi- 
tion on discharge with the period of residence in the asylum, is as follows : 





Sex. 


Period of residence. 
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Restored .•• 


15 


IVf uf^h inm roved • 


4 


Improved 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 




3 


Stationarv 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 






4 


Died 


2 
14 


1 


3 




9 


4 


3 
4 


3 






Total . u 


15 


29 


12 


29 



Of the deceased patients, one male had been in the asylum 22 years — 
another had been 12 years ; the female had been two years in the asylum. 

Of the patients that died, all had dementia when admitted. 

The causes of death were respectively one male, aged 42, of epilepsy ; 
another aged 70 years, of diarrhoea; the third, a female, aged 65 years, of 
paralysis. 

Of the whole number of patients admitted during the year, nearly two- 
thirds were cases of less than one year's duration. One case was admitted, 
that of a female, who had for five years been in a condition of deep melan- 
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cholia, caused by severe domestic affliction, who recovered entirely, t,fter a 
residence in the asylum of only three months. 

Few of the inmates of the asylum have been accustomed to manual labor, 
but such patients from each of the male wards as are considered suitable, 
under the care of an attendant, spend two or three hours daily, when the 
weather permits, in taking care of the grounds, repairing old and open new 
walks, removal of litter, gathering leaves &c., which afford ample oplportu- 
nities of benefitting them in the way and assimilating their habits and oc- 
cupations to those of ordinary life ; the same patients spend two or three 
hours in the afternoon, in walking, or engaged in some out-door game, as 
cricket &c. The female patients take their exercise upon the same grounds 
as the males, but at different hours. In inclement weather, when confined 
to the house, the library is resorted to by both male and female patients at 
different hours of the day, where they are furnished with books, newspa- 
pers and games, which occupy the time agreeably. Thie female patients 
are provided with sewing and knitting material, and a number are employed 
in making their own dresses, and a portion of the under clothing of the 
male patients. 

The evening entertainments, consisting of magic lantern exhibitions, in 
combination with dissolving views, are given one evening in each week, for 
about six months in the year. The collection of pictures has been enlarged 
in the past year by the addition of twenty — they number about 300. The 
exhibitions are accompanied with descriptions of the places and objects 
represented, by which they are made to convey information and instruction, 
as well as entertainment. 

During the year, a new walk has been constructed, connecting the grounds 
surrounding the library building with the walks in the woods, and a por- 
tion of the lands through which it runs has been graded and cleared of un- 
dergrowth, and now presents a much neater appearance than formerly. 

The fixtures for heating the men's baths have also been improved, and the 
ice house enlarged to double its original capacity, being now 30 by 15, and 
13 feet deep, drained by a brick culvert and covered with a double roof, 
ventilated by openings under the eaves. Its capacity is estimated at about 
one hundred and fifty tons. 



PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

The average number of inmates, for the year 1 8*70, was 344, at an aver- 
age cost, per capita, of $8 26 per week. 

The estimated value of the real estate, including buildings, is $800,000. 
Of the personal property, $60,000. Funds and investments, $50,000. 
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The net receipts of the institntton, for the year, were $145,809 
expenditures, for the same period, $143,165 51. 

The number of attendants to patients is 1 to 5. In addition 
tendants, 12 persons are employed in gardening, care of ground 
other purposes, at each building — besides 15 at each building in the 
departments. The aggregate amount of wages paid to attendam 
the year, was $11,900 13 ; the amount of wages paid to employ* 
same period, $11,309 69. 

The number of patients in the hospital, at the beginning of 
was 313, viz; 157 males, 156 females. During the year, 142 male 
females were admitted ; making a population, for the year, of 5 
average number under treatment of 344. 

The number discharged was 230, viz: 130 males, 100 femak 
condition on discharge, with the period of residence in the inst 
as follows : 





SEX. 1 PEBIODOPBESIDENC 


HOW DISCHAROED. 
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Cured 

Much improved 


30 
i6 


49 

15 

9 
19 


94 
11 

51 

35 


35 
3 

17 
16 
23 


26 
5 

16 
7 
2 


1 
7 


10 

2 


Slatiooary , 








Total 


130 


100 


230 


94 


50 


44 


39 



Of the deceased patients, whose residence had been over one ; 
male had been 45 years in one or the Other branch of the hosp 
female had been 58 years, and another female more than 48 years 

Of the patients who died, 18 were admitted for mania ; 9 for mel 
2 for monamania ; 6 for dementia. 



OA08K3 OF DEATH. 



Acute mania - 9 

SuCteolDgof brain 3 

Exhaustion from chronio mania Ao 4 

Old age ~ 4 

Paralysis •.....: 3 

Ei^lepsy 1 

Saicide ». 1 

Chronic diarrhoea 2 

Pyemia 1 



Apoplexy 

Lead poisoning 

CoDSumptloa 

Typhoid fever. 

Disease of heart 

Chronic inflammaiion of bo we 

Total 



On Dec 31, 1870, there remained in the hospital 344, viz : 1( 
115 females. 

The ample grounds connected with this hospital, containing foui 
carriage iroad and as many of foot-walks, afford great facilities t' 
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ont-door exercise of walking, driving or indulging ia Tarioiis 
,rae9, as croquet &c. In addition to ttiis, Ihe workshops and 
department afford facilities to those disposed to engage in me- 
ursuits. The superintendent, however, is of the opinion that 
le insane should never he used in any institution with a view 
ry profit, and that care should be exercised toward the afflicted 
irden be imposed upon them beyond their strength, or that was 
:d in their diseased condition. 

ning entertainments for the instruction and amusement of ihe 
■e BO arranged, that during nine months of the year, at both de- 
something has been going on every evening that could be par- 
1 by a large majority of the patients. In the remaining three 
>ntbB, regarded as a vacation, there has been one evening in every 
ed to gymnastic exercises, and another to the officers' tea parties, 
1 that the patients in every ward have their turn regularly, and 
portion from each have attended, 

sic ian-in -chief desires to secure more funds to enable this hoa- 
rther increase its means of amusements and occupations, the 
companions for the patients, and the number of free beds. 
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Table No. 3 — Exhibiting the Nativity and Residence of those admitted dur- 
ing the year. 
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• Total 
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Table No. 4 — Exhibiting the Occupations of the Males admitted during the 

year. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Agent 

Apprentices 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermaker 

Bookseller 

Brass founder. 

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Brokers 

Butchers 

Captain of steamboai 

Carpenters 

Chairmakers &c 

Chemists 

Clerks 

Clergymen 

Coopers 

Dentists 

Draymen 

Drovers 

Druggists 



Engineers 



Farmers 

Firemen 

Glassblowers.. 

Gardeners 

Hotel keepers. 

Hucksters 

Inn keepers,... 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Machinists , 
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OCCX3PATIONS. 



Masons 

Manufacturers. 

Merchants 

Millers 

Miners 

No occupation . 

Operatives 

Paupers 

Physicians 

Painters 

Pedlers 

Printers 

Police officer.... 

Plumbers 

Sadlers 

Seaman 

Shoemakers 

Soldiers 

Stone masons .. 

Students 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Tinman 

Tobacconist 

Type founder.. 
Watchmakers., 

Weavers 

Wheelwrights.. 

Plasterers 

Unknown 
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1 



1 
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2 
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1 



147 



o 



1 
4 

18 
1 

57 
1 
3 
6 
3 
1 
4 
1 
I 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
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Table No. 5 — Exhibiting the Occupations of the Females admitted during 

the year. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Clerk , 

Confectioner 

Domestics , 

Factory girl , 

Houselteepers ,, 

Housewives , 

No occupation 

Paupers , 

Seamstress <fcc 

Shopkeeper 

Teachers 

Milliners 

Nurses 

Unknown 

Daught's of carpent's.. 

clerks 

distiller ... 
farmers'^... 
innkeep's 
laborers ... 
lawyers... 
machinist 
inanufac*r 
merchants 
physician 
planters... 
tailors 



CD 

D 

so 

00 



li 

n 
i( 
(t 

(( 

(( 
n 
a 
n 
a 



Wives of alderman ... 
*' blacksmith, 
bricklayer .. 
brickmaker 
carpenters ,. 

clerks 

clergymen .. 

cooper 

editors 

engineers... 

farmers 

gardeners... 
hairdresser. 



n 
n 
i( 
i( 
n 
u 
t( 
(( 
n 
a 



O 
1 

4 



3 

i 



CD 

a 
a 

» 
o 

CA 
»T3 



5 
1 



20 
"2 



1 
1 



3 
3 
2 
2 
1 



4 
1 

2 



1 
2 
3 

2 



1 

2 
8 



00 


^ 


c* 


<j 


93 


CD 


rt- 

CD 


00 


t-l 


CD 


a 





a 

• 


^ 


tj" 


• 







>—• 

• 


OQ 



2 
56 
33 



2 
'5 



1 
10 



9 



1 

7 
1 
2 



1 
1 



3 
1 



7 
1 



o 

63 



1 
1 

20 
1 
2 

56 

34 
2 

25 
1 

13 
1 
2 

12 
1 
2 
1 

15 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

17 
1 
1 



OCCUPATIONS. 



»-< 

pi 

CO 

p 

CD 
<<1 



Wives of innkeepers, 

laborers 

lawyers <fec. 
machinists.. 
manufia.c'rs 

masons 

mechanics., 
merchants., 
millers. ...... 

miners 

N. officer.... 1 

painters 

physicians.. 

planters 

printers 

sadlers 

shoemak'rs 

tailors 

tanners 

tobacco'ts... 

weavers 

Widows of bakers 

black'ths 

butchers.. 

clerks 

druggists 

farmers... 

laborers... 

machi'ts.. 

merch'ts.. 

miners.... 

musici'ns 

physic'ns 

sea capt... 

shoema's. 

tanners.... 

engineers! 
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1 
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1 



1 
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119 



107 



20 



2 



2 
4 
1 
3 



1 

1 



«••••• 



2 
1 
1 



2 
1 



2 

2 



2 
1 



104 



g 



1 

28 

3 
»> 
o 

2 

2 

2 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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Females 
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Table No. 10 — Exhibiting the Inmates admitted during the year^ by whom 

committed^ and how supported. 



! Friends' 
asylum. 



Committed by friends 

directors of poor...... 

overseers of poor ... 

courts 

Supported by self or friends 

city or county 

county commis'ers, 

directors of poor 

overseers of poor 

tho hospital 



36 



Penn'a 
hospital. 



36 



261 



230 



31 



State 
Lun. hos. 


Western 
Pa. hos. 


139 

32 

8 

39 

]39 

39 
32 

8 


103 
90 


58 
102 
148 






1 



Total. 



539 

122 

8 

97 
507 
148 

39 

32 
8 

32 



INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

On January 1, I8T0, there were m the institution, and supported as fol- 
lows, 186 pupils: 



By the State of Pennsylvania 

By the State of New Jersey 

By the State of Delaware 

By their friends or the institution 

By the Crozier <fc Wright scholarships. 



Total on January 1, 1870.... 
Admitted during the year. 



Males. 



87 
5 
3 

12 
1 



Females. Total. 



Population of the year 

Dismissed during the year 



Remaining in institution on January 1, 1871 



108 
23 



131 
13 



118 



64 
6 
1 
6 
1 



151 

11 

4 

18 

2 



78 
23 



186 
46 



101 
10 



232 
23 



91 



209 



Of the 46 pupils admitted during the year IStO, the following statement 
will exhibit the counties from whence they were received : 



COUNTIES. 



Allegheny ..... 

Berks , 

Bucks 

Cambria 

Chester 

Crawford 

Dauphin .. ...... 

Delaware 

Juniata 

Luzerne 

Lancaster 

Lehigh 

Mercer 

Montgomery. 



Males. 



1 
2 



1 
1 



Females.! 



1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



COUNTIES. 



1 1 



Philadelphia 

Susquehanna 

Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Wyoming 

York 

Camden, N. J 

Cape May, N. J.. 

Cumberland, N. J.... 

Gloucester, N. J 

New Castle, Del 

Baltimore, Md 



Total 



Males. 



7 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



23 



Females. 



6 
1 



1 
1 



1 
2 



23 



Two of the above were re-admissions, viz : One female from Chester 
county, Pa., and one boy from Baltimore, Md. 
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Statement exhibiting the number of Congenital Mutes, and at what age 
the others lost their hearing, with the sex and cause of deafness. 





Sex. 


^ 


Age at which hearing was lost. 


1 

: 

: 

1 


rt- 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS. 


to 
t— ' 
CD 
OB 

7 
8 

1 
2 


B 

• 
• 
• 

7 
2 
1 


9 

a 

CD 

a 

rt- 

14 


a 

CD 
H 

• 
• 
• 
• 


o 

CO 

• 


o 

* 


O 

-1 








Gcnsrenital i 










14 


Scarlet fever 


5 


1 
X 


1 

1 
1 


2 

1 
1 


«. •«••••• 


1 


10 


Black fever 




2 


Spotted fever, 












2 


Typhus fever 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
4 

23 




* 


.......*. 


1 




1 


Intermittent fever 






1 

• 1 


l" 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 


1 




1 


Measles 










2 


Disease of brain or ears.. 


2 

1 
1 




1 








4 


Whooping cough 

Sunstroke 








1 







1 








1 


From a fall 




1 
1 




2 


Sickness 








2 


Unknown 






3 


4 




23 








Total 


14 


7 


8 


6 


4 


3 


4 


46 


Males 


7 

1 7 


3 

4 


3 
5 


5 

1 


3 
1 


1 
2 


1 
3 


23 


Females 






23 



From the above it will be seen that over 30 per cent, were congenital, and 
of the twenty-six cases in which hearing was lost from disease, 38.46 per 
cent* were attributed to scarlet fever. 

The number and character of the diseases treated in the institution during 
the year were as follow : 



Fracture of claricle 1 

Diarrhoea 7 

Rheumatism 4 

Mumps 41 

Total 77 



Abscess of hand 1 

Abscess of neck 1 

Bronchitis 13 

Contusion of ankle 1 

Eczema cupritis 2 

Fever, scarlet 3 

Fever, typhoid 3 

The value of the articles manufactured at the institution during the year, 

through the emploj^ments of shoemaking and tailoring, is as follows, i. e — 

Shoe shop — labor and materials for new work $1, 550 00 

" labor and materials for repairing 502 00 

$2, 052 00^ 

Tailor shop — ^winter clothing made 1, 466 00 

" summer clothing made 931 00 



2,39t 00 
4,449 00 



The above statement docs not include materials used and work done by 
the superintendents of the shops, independently of the boys. 
The girls all sew, and are taught dressmaking &c. 
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Statement exhibiting the numher of each sex discharged during 18t0 ; 
how discharged ; with the period of time served in the institution. 





TIME SERVED IN THE INSTITUTION. 


rr 


i^..«i< 




HOW DISCHARGED. 


Under 
1 year. 


lyr2yr 


3 years. 


4 years. 


5 years. 


6yr 

CD 
CD 

2 


XutaiB. 


• 


CD* 

• 

• 
• 

• •• • 

• • ••» 

1 


Females, : : 

1 • • 


Males :-• 


Females,' : : i 


*-* 

CD 
CO 

* 

. ..... 

. • • . • 
1 
1 

2 


CD 

3 

so 

% 

-• 

"i" 
1 


CD 

• 
• 
• 
• 

9. 


CD 

3 

*' i" 

1 


OQ 


Females, 


93 

t—i 

CD 

SO 

• 
• 
• 
• 

3 

7 
1 
1 

1 


CD 

»— • 

CD 

CO 

2 
4 
1 

"l" 
2 

10 


S9 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 


Timeout 

Removed by parents 

On account of 511 health... 


1 2 
5 ! 3 


6 
11 

♦2 


Affections of the eves. . 




1 




...... 


1 


Incaoacity 




1 




1 


•>. 


Died 




2 


............... ...... 

Totals 


1 


1 

1 1 


1 


6 


.n 


2 


13 


23 
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Statement of their Educational Condition on reception and discharge. 



KNOWLEDGE ON RE- 
CEPTION. 



EDUCATION ON DISCHARGE. 



GoodknowledgeI-Vi>-rj7-j 
of language. 



geography, 
arithmetic <&c. 



Males. 



Fema's 



ledge of Ian 
guage, geogra- 
phy, arithme- 
tic (fee. 



Males. 



Ignorant of language... 
Could talk some , 



Total 



f 



4 



6 



Fema's 



4 
1 



6 ! 



Possessed little 
or no know- 
ledge of Ian 
guage. 



Males. Fema's 



Totals. 



I— • 

CD 
QD 



13 



CD 

3 

» 
»— " 

CD 
CO 



9 
1 



13 ' 10 23 



S 



22 
1 



Statement of the Trade or Occupation taught the pupils prior to their dis- 
charge ; and also their prospect for self support. 



PROSPECT FOR SELF-SUPPORT. 



TRADES OR OCCUPATION ' Very good. 

TAUGHT IN THE INSTITU- 



TION. 



Shoemaking. 

Tailoring 

Sewing Ac.... 
No trade 

Total 



CD 
CO 



3 
3 



10 



c» 

5 
5* 

OD 



9 







Not good. 


None. 


^ 


CD 




CD 

mm 




S 


^"^ 


3 


CD 


*^ 


CD 


CO 


» 


cn 


SO 












CD 




CD 


• 


W 




-• 



p 

»— " 
CD 

GQ 



Total. 



CD 



3 
3 



1 1 13 



^ 



1 


% 


CD 




CO 




• •• ••••• 


8 




3 


9 


9 


1 


8 


10 


23 
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On the 3l8t of December, 1810, there were 209 pupils in the inetitation, 
viz : 118 males, 91 females ; supported as follows : 



HOW SCPFOBTBD. 


Males, i Females. 


Toial. 




98 75 
6 ' 5 

2 j 4 
















Bv the institution or their friends. 


12 e 


18 


Total 


llg 91 


209 



INSTITUTION POR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 



On December 1, 1869, there were in the institution 183 pupils, who were 
supported as follows : 



By the State of Penosylvaaia .. ... 

By the State of New Jersey 

By the ^late of Delaware 

Bv their friends 

By the institution and friends.. . 



Jtales. Females. Total 



^ 1 

24 


£0 i 


i 
44 


103 1 


81 ; 


183 
23 


'IE 


-! 


205 
24 



Of the 23 pupils admitted during the year 18V0, the following statement 
will exhibit the counties from whence they were received ; 



oo„»„... 


' Males. 


Females. counties. 


Males. 


FBKiales. 




J 










1 














1 






1 






















4 


'' 
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The following statement will exhibit the number of congeoital bl 
at what age the others lost their sight, with the sex and cause of bl 





».. j.„„WH.<„.™™.OCC„™ 




r 


■^ 


9 

I 

7 


1 


S 


1 


r 


& 

5 


I 


Congenital 


4 


3 

2 

1 
















2 


i" 


::::!::l 


'i' 

1 






1 
3 
1 












2 








2 

1 
1 
1 




1 
i" 


1 


1 








1 






















i" 


.::::::: 








2 


















Total 


11 


11 


7 


3 


4 


3 


' 


2 




Males 


4 


2 




2 

I 




2 




4 


1 















Statement exhibiting the Trade or Occupation taught, with the 
instructed or employed in each branch. 

Broom making 29 | Baadwork, 

Bruab ntakiDg 5 Knitting 

Mat making.. -■. _ 3 Crocheting 

Chair caning „ _....i 31 Hand sewing. 

Carpet weaving _ 3 ' Machine sewing 

Several of the pupils were taught more than one trade. 

The different branches of studies pursued by the pupils during 

were as follow ; 





Males. 


Females. 




Males. 






14 
52 
10 








55 
16 
15 






Algebra 

AHCrouomy 


Natural philosophy.. 
Mental pbHosophy... 


15 
12 


46 
40 
30 




Reading. 

'SSI 


40 

30 
7 
50 


' Familiar science 


26 






Printing. CpintVpe')',. 
Geography 
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Statement exhibiting Ike number of each sex discharged, how disekarged, 
with the period of lime served in the institution. 





TIHB 9BKVSB IN THE IHBTITTITION. 


Totals. 


.=w™h„™. 


Und'r 
1 year 

~¥' 

1 
1 


lyear. 


2 k v'«. 


1 


Sy'B, 


6yra.l7r'B. 

1 


Sj^'B. 




2 


o 
3 

1 
"l 


I 

"l 

"i 

1 


1 

"i 


3 
1 


3 


a- 

i 

i 

"i 




B 

i 


r 


s 

I 

I 


S 

r 

5 

1 


5 
1 

2 


a 
1 

5 
1 


i 
1 


t 




i" 


1 












IllhBallh „... 






_... 




...„ 


1 








1 


1 


1 








'S 


Died 



































12 






I 


1 


, 




1 \ 1 






■t 























Staiehimt of their Educational Condition on reception and discharge. 





EDUCATION on DiaCHABOE. 






Good. 

fit 


Fair. 


Mod'te. 


Poor. 


None. 






a 

E. 

r 


1 
1 


a 
1 

2 


I 


a 

E. 

i 
1 


1 


2 
1 


1 


1 


1 


f 




1 1 

2 1 


5 

1 


2 
4 

1 




1 


9 
3 


5 
6 
1 














































■Rital 


3 1 2 


6| 7 


2 


2 


1 


1 1 


13 


12 


24 
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Statement of the Trade or Occupation taught the pupils prior i 
charge, and also their prospect Jor self-support. 





PROSPECT 

Good. 1 Fair. 

1 


POE 

Mo 


BELP-SUPPORT. 


TRADES OB OCCUPATIONS 


i'te. 


Doubtn 


Poor. 




f 


11 

i \ 


1 


f 


1 


f 


1 


f 


3 

A 

I 






.1 


1 




3 


















1 


1 'l 






















1 










2 

1 


























1 


















Total „ 


6 


4l 1 


1 


< 


I 


ll 2| 1 li 



On December 1, 18T0, there were 18i pupils in the institutioi 
supported as follows: 





MalBB. 


Femal. 


By the State of Pennsylvania 


9 
3 
1 
21 


43 


the State of Delaware _,..„ 


] 










Total 


101 


8C 



The applicants waiting for admission on October 30, 1811, wei 
following counties, viz: 



cooKTiBS. Males. 


Females. 


COOSTIBS. 


■ Males 




1 


Lebanon ' ^ 


Armstrong ! 1 


Luzerne 

Lycoming. 








BuekB , 1 


1 
I 


....; 2 




Montgomery 

Perry 






1 




















liryga 




Dauphin.. 3 














Wyoming 

Total 


:..N 


Fallon 

Lancaster > 1 


I 
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Their ages were as follow 



AOE. 



5 to 10 years 

10 to 15 years 

15 to 20 years 

20 to 25 years 

25 years and upwards 

Total 



1 

Males. 


Females. 


1 


5 


22 


3 


8 .. 1 


5 


3 


18 


1 


54 


13 



Total. 



6 

26 

9 

8 
19 

67 



PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

Oh January 1, 18T0, there were in the institution 181 inmates, who were 
supported as follows : 



By the State of Pennsylvania 
the State of New Jersey.... 

the State of Delaware 

the city of Philadelphia .... 
the soldiers' orphan fund , 

Delaware county, Pa 

their friends 

the institution 



Total on January 1, 1870. 
Admitted during the year 



Population of the year 

Discharged during the year. 



Kemaining in institution, January 1, 1871. 



Males. 



46 
17 



4 
5 

1 

33 

2 



108 

28 



136 

21 



115 



Females. 



29 
6 
3 

7 



16 
2 



63 

16 



79 
9 



70 



Total. 



75 
23 

3 
11 

5 

1 
49 

4 



171 
44 



215 
30 



-185 



The following statement will exhibit the counties from whence the 44 
children admitted during 18T0 were received : 



COUNTIES. 



Allegheny 

Chester 

Dauphin , 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Jefferson 

Lebanon 

Luzerne 

Montgomery . 

Mercer 

Philadelphia . 






1 

2 
1 
1 



♦1 

2 

1 
13 



B 



CD 
02 



1 
1 
1 



1 

2 



COUNTIES. 



Schuylkill 

Atlantic, N. J 

Camden, N. J 

Union, N. J 

Monmouth, N. J 

Middlesex, N. J 

Baltimore, Md 

Montgomery, Ala 

Selma, Ala 

District of Columbia. 

Total 



I— • 



1 
1 



1 
1 



28 



B 

I— • 



1 
1 



1 
1 

16 
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The nativity of those admitted was as follows : 



New York 

New Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania , 
Alabama 



: Maryland... 
Total 



Their physical, mental and moral condition was aa foUowt 





F 


Females, 




12 
IS 
6 
2 
5 
10 
2 






i' Nervous leiiiperamenc. 


Mutes . 






Paralyzed 

Choracic ^ 


7 I' " of superior Bxti 
11 1: " or inferior extr 
4 li Microcephalic heads 






Imperfaet gait .-. 


10 
8 
8 

5 


U 1' Masticated improperly,. 
17 ]; Ate garbage.. 






Nervo-lymp do 


5 Offensh'6 ill habits 



Estimating ten as the average of sound intellect and moral 
approximate statement of condition on admission is oiferi 
compared ;) 

Comprehension of language 6 j Power of observation 

" ooiiimaud 6 " attemiOQ 

" right and wrong. 5 " imitation „. 

I " memory 



So far as reported from 25 families of the 44 represente 
in 1810, there were four children received from families C' 
than one idiotic child, viz : 

One family with three children idiotic. 

Three families with two children imbecile. 

Of the same 2o families reported, three in which the parer 
riage were related by consanguinity to each other, were as f 

One family, " on father's aide — grand-parents first cousii 

One family, " far out relationship of parents on mother's 

One tiimily, first cousins. 

The following statistics of the menial and bodily condilu 
the parents of the 44 children admitted, are presented, not a 
or perfectly reliable table, but as nearly so as it was poasi 
the facts : 
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f*."; 



CD 



Rheumatism 

Syphilis 

Scrofula 

Phthisis 

Physical exhaustion. 

Chorea — . . 

Epilepsy 

Hysterical mania 



2 
4 
5 



5 






3 

7 
1 
1 
2 
1 






Insanity 

Imbecility 

Emotional excitability 

Excentricitj'' 

Deafness 

Intemperance 

Tobacco 

Unknown 



1 

Males ! 


Females, 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


9 




15 




10 


.,..,... 



Of the whole number of parents of the 44 children admitted, there are 
23 deceased ; their ages at death we are unable to present ; the following 
are the diseases of which they died, as far as ascertained : 





Males. 

3 

1 


Females. 

5 
1 


Epilepsy 


Males. 


Females. 

1 
5 


Consumption 




Typho. pneumonia 


Unknown disease 


7*" 


, 







Statement exhibiting the number discharged during 1870, how discharged ; 

also the time served in the institution. 



HOW DISCHARGED. 


Til 



Under 
1 year. 


IE S 

2y( 

1— • 

OQ 

3 

1 
1 


ERVJ 

3ars. 


3D IN IN 

3 years. 


STIJ 

5yr 

. _^ 

2 
>— > 

CD 

' 2 


'UTIC 

i 

6yr 

a> ; 

C0 1 

: 1 

• 1 

• I 

1 
1 

1 

...... ' 


►N. 

7 ye 


jars. 

5 

CD* 
CC 

•• 

1 


Totals. 


Discharged, (sent home) 

Rem'd to insane asylum 


as 

• 
• 

• 

. 5 


B 

1 


g 

ux 
2 


o 

CD 

2 


CD 

so 

OQ 
1 


CD 
OQ 

5 


Cfi 

16 


o 

3 

» 

- 
7 

• • • • • 

1 
1 

9 


23 


*' deaf & dumb instu'n 










** alms-house 






..... 






** domestic service 


. 










1 




1 




.»...• 




Went to farm labor 


1 




"l 








• «••■ •«»••■• 




21 




*• learn a trade.... 




Died 


1 

7 












.'''' 






Total 


1 


6 


3 


9. 


2 


2 


1 
1 


5 


1 


30 
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Statement of their mental condition on reception and disckai 





Not 




^ Greatly 


c.™^: 


Tot 




f 


3 
E. 

1 


Fatnales, 
Males 


i 1 


s 


JL 


a 

F 

5 
7 
3 






?. 


2 
2 


2 
2' 






n ' 


I 


















1 














3 j i 


















Total 


4 


H 5 


4 ' 10 1 4 


2 


1 21 





Their moral nature or condition, as represented by action and t: 
reception and discharge, may be thus stated : 



S DISCHABOED, 



ON iDMiSSlov 1 improved. 




Greatly . 
improved. 






.1 


S 
p 


.1 


s 

f 


II F 




UDdaveloped _ 2 










2 


4 




Perverted 2 




7 


a 


e 


2 15 




Totals. 6 1 I 1 7 


6 


8 


2 ' 21 





The physical condition of the 30 children discharged was, on rt 
as follows: 



Feeble 

Scrofuious.... 

Epilepdc 

Cataleptic 

Healthy 

Total..., 



■' ! 
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!1, 1870, there were 185 children in the institution, v 
ales, who were supported as follows : 



ow„,PO.™. 


j Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


iHylvflnia 


62 


26 
3 

7 

r 


7R 
















delphia 


4 


11 




19 





















! 115 


70 


185 



ired from education and treatment, or the present condi- 
maining, is as follows : 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




94 
16 
5 


43 
15 

7 


















116 


70 


185 



slfied as follows : 



SECOND ANNUAL REI 

OF THE 

leneml ^ffent mid ^ 

OF THE 

Board of Public Chai 
1871. 



W^'^'^ ■'''^'^--^'^^^^^t^si 



REPORT. 



To the Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities : 

Gentlemen : — At the close of another year I have the honor to present 
to the Board my second annual report. The law requiring the bi-ennial ex- 
amination of all the county jails and alms-houses has been complied with ; 
and in the performance of this duty I have traveled over twenty thousand 
miles, either by rail, public stage or private conveyance. I need scarcely 
say that the work has been attended with considerable labor, although I 
have reason to believe not without some benefit to suffering humanity. 

In making these visits I have been no little surprised to find, in many 
instances, so little attention given to the wants of the dependent and offend- 
ing classes. Public ofl3cers who have charge of thesQ institutions are fre- 
quently chosen without suflScient reference to their qualifications for the 
duties of the place, and those who are committed to their care suffer from 
neglect or improper treatment, and often bring more or less discredit upon 
the people of the county, who are in most cases unacquainted with the 
manner in which these institutions are conducted, but are still responsible 
for the wrongs they inflict. Hence, inspection and supervision are neces- 
sary, not only to correct abuses where they exist, but to stimulate those 
in charge to a faithful performance of their duties. 

Having visited all the county prisons and alms-houses in the State within 
the period prescribed by the law, and given in this and my previous' report 
a brief description of each, I now propose to make some general remarks 
upon them as the result of my inquiries and observations. By a reference 
to the account which I have given of each of these institutions, there can 
be no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that many of them are totally 
unfit for the purposes for which they are intended. While some are con- 
structed and managed in a way to give reasonable comfort to the inmates, 
and afford proper security against escape, others are so shocking to every 
feeling of humanity, that genuine philanthropy and christian duty stand 
amazed at the spectacle they present. ^ 

Criminals must be taken care of; opportunities afforded and means em- 
ployed for their reformation and restoration to society; the community 
must be protected against their depredations, and incarceration is the usual 
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means employed to attain this object. In aiming to accomplish this result, 
we come far short of duty when we confine these offenders against the law 
in dark, damp and filthy prisons. Such unkind treatment is not adapted 
to develop the better feelings of their nature, but to engender a spirit of 
animosity and revenge, which continues to ripen for greater mischief and 
deeper crimes. 

In our treatment of prisoners I fear too little attention is given to their 
r^eformation. Many distinguished persons in judicial, as well as other high 
oflScial stations, entertain the belief that all efforts to reform the criminal 
are to te regarded as a sickly philanthropy and altogether useless. With 
proper deference to the opinion of these eminent oflacials, I cannot sub- 
scribe to such views. There are few subjects at the present day which en- 
gage more fully the minds of our best philanthropists and wisest statesmen, 
upon questions relating to the criminal classes, than that of prison disci- 
pline. What is the best way of managing prisons so as to secure the best 
possible results to the prisoners, and restore them to the paths of a virtuous 
life, is a question which many of our brightest philanthropists and pro- 
foundest statesmen are devoting their best efforts to solve. I trust good 
results will flow from these efforts, which are dictated by an enlightened 
and advancing Christianity. 



LOCATION. 

A prison should be located where there is ample space to prevent en- 
croachments from other edifices — ^not in a crowded village, with no more 
room than is required for the prison buildings. An elevated site, with the 
advantage of proper drainage, where an ample supply' of good water and 
fresh air can always be obtained, should be chosen. Some of our best 
county prisons in the State have been very badly situated in this respect, 
and the system of prison discipline which had been adopted, and pursued 
for many years with advantage, has been laid aside because they had no 
room for the enlargement of their accommodations. Whenever a new pri- 
son is to be erected, it is the part of wisdom to look carefully to these 
practical suggestions, and provide for the future as well as the present ne- 
cessities. As a general rule, this can be attained without additional ex- 
pense, as a lot of ground in a densely populated part of the town is more 
costly than a larger one on the outskirts. 

Neither is the basement of a court house a proper place for a prison. 
Several of the county jails in this State are thus situated, and, as a general 
rule, they are dark, damp, unhealthy, and destitute of nearly all the com- 
forts to which even criminals are justly entitled. Some of the country 
prisons which occupy locations of this kind are among the worst I have 
inspected. 
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CONSTRUCTION OP PRISONS. 



While the general law of the State, With regard to the construction of 
county prisons, requires the plan to be submitted to the Secretary of thQ 
Commonwealth, for his approval, prior to its erection, all that have been 
built under this act do not meet its requirements. Some have been con- 
structed which may be regarded as adapted to the system of prison disci- 
pline, in general use in our State, denominated the " Pennsylvania system," 
and are conducted with satisfactory results. Other prisons, which have 
been erected in accordance with the most approved plan, have not intro- 
duced any system of labor, but keep their inmates in a state of idleness. 

In the city of Philadelphia, the counties of Berks, Blair, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Clearfield, Cumberland, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lehigh, 
Lycoming, Montgomery, Xorthampton, Potter, Schuylkill, Susquehanna 
and York, prisons have been erected in whi^ch the separate system of labor 
can be introduced and carried on. A number of these are now conducted 
in accordance with this system. Others have abandoned it for want of a 
suflScient number of cells to accommodate their inmates ; others again have 
not adopted any system. The Allegheny work-house, a new institution, 
is in operation on the congregate system, and the managers and the war- 
den, the latter a gentleman of intelligence and much experience in prison 
discipline, seem to be well satisfied with its workings. In the Luzerne 
county prison, which is a costly structure, no system of labor has yet been 
introduced. Its plan is better adapted to the congregate system than the 
separate, yet a portion of the cells might be used for some kinds of separate 
labor. The introduction of the congregate system would involve additional 
expense in the erection of work-shops. In each of the other counties of the 
State, the prison may be regarded as a mere lock-up, where no work can be 
performed with advantage, on account of the defective construction of the 
building. 

What may be regarded as the best constructed prison must, in a great 
measure, depend on the kind of prison discipline to be used. If the con- 
gregate system is preferred, the work-house in Allegheny is a fair model ; 
if the separate system of l^bor is to be employed, the prisons which have 
been designed by Edward Haviland, Esq., and a number of which have 
been erected in our State, are among the most eligible. 

Whatever may be the system of labor employed, however, the prison 
should be constructed with a view to the safe-keeping and health of the 
inmates. They should be of such material and workmanship as to prevent 
prisoners from making their escape, without loading them with irons or 
consigning them to dark, unhealthy and loathsome dungeons. They should 
be provided with all the conveniences which modern architecture and science 
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suggest, so as to keep the apartments clean, comfortably warmed and ven- 
tilated, and free from all noxious and unhealthy effluvia. Some of our 
prisons, nay, most of them, are exceedingly defective in these particulars. 
The cell block should be so arranged as to give each prisoner a separate 
apartment, and afford ample space for the prisoner to engage in suitable 
work in the day-time and enjoy comfortable sleep at night. Each cell 
should be 8 feet wide, 15 feet long and 10 feet high, with two doors ; the 
inner one an iron gate, and the outer one constructed of wood, and both 
with suitable fastenings, which can at no time be under the control of the 
prisoner. The windows should afford sufficient light and air, and be so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the inmates from escaping, and render, as far as pos- 
sible, conversation between the prisoner and those in the adjoining cells 
impracticable." 

VENTILATION. 

One of the great defects of our prisons is a want of suitable ventilation. 
With a few exceptions, they are badly construtced with this view ; indeed, 
most of them have no provision forithis purpose whatever ; but little, if any 
pure air is ever admitted, and the inmates are obliged during the whole period 
of their incarceration to inhale a very noxious and unhealthy atmosphere. 

Without proper ventilation, not only the physical health of the prisoners 
suffers, but their mental and moral condition likewise deteriorate. When 
the system is poisoned with bad air, and deprived of the opportunity of the 
reviving influences of a pure atmosphere, the whole man suffers, and he is 
incapable of labor or instruction, but is obliged to drag out an existence of 
misanthropy and a growing spirit of revenge. 

The best mode of ventilation is now well understood. Much attention 
has recently been given to this subject, and the old views are generally dis- 
carded. Those which have been latterly adopted, are founded upon sound 
principles of philosophy, and have received the sanction of men eminent in 
science. Without attempting in this place to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject, I may remark, that to carry out successfully thepe 
views, the warm, as well as the foul air flues should have their openings near 
the floor of the chamber. This secures a proper circulation of air, and if 
the flues are judiciously constructed, a certain and constant change of air 
within. We advise all persons who are about to construct either private 
or public buildings, to. make themselves acquainted with this system of ven- 
tilation. It may be seen in use in the Philadelphia alms-house and other 
public institutions in that vicinity. 

WARMING. 

With a few exceptions, our jails are poorly warmed. Some of them have 
merely coal or wooden stoves, either in the corridor or in the cells ; in 
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some cases, in both. Some are warmed by hot air furnaces ; some by hot 
water, and, in a few instances, by steam. Much improvement is needed 
in this particular ; and, with great deference, I would earnestly invite the 
attention of those who are in authority to this subject. 

The best mode of warming a prison is, either by steam or hot air, ac- 
cording to the size of the building. The basement, for a small building, is 
the proper location for the apparatus. For a large building, steam is better 
adapted, as it is more readily and certainly conveyed to a distance than hot 
air ; and the boilers may be located either in the basement or in a separate 
building. In either case, the air to be heated should be received from out- 
side of the building, so that it may be pure, and free from all contamina- 
tion. The apartments of the prison would then be supplied with warm, 
fresh air, and well adapted to the purposes of respiration. This greatly 
promotes the comfort and health of the prisoners. 

SUPPLY OP WATER. 

Those who have carefully considered the report I have made of each of 
our county prisons, will perceive a great deficiency in most of them in rela- 
tion to a proper supply of water. A large number of them have no means 
of furnishing the inmates wi4;h this necessary article of comfort and health, 
except as it may be carried in buckets into the building. Next to a good 
suppl}*" of fresh air, nothing tends so much to preserve a proper state of 
health among the prisoners as such an abundant supply of water as to ena- 
ble them to keep their persons clean at all times. This is not generally 
done where there is a scarcity of this necessary adjuvant to cleanliness. 

From the observations I have been enabled to make, during the course 
of my inspection, I feel justified in earnestly recommending, that all pri- 
sons should have an abundant supply of good water, carried through the 
building, in pipes, so as to be accessible to all the inmates. Some of our 
prisons are so located as to allow this to be done without much expense to 
the county. Some of them have wells in the yard, to which the prisoners 
can have access ; and some have no water on the premises, but are com- 
pelled to carry all that is required from some neighboring property. 

It is not an unusual circumstance for a prisoner, under the pretence that 
he wants a drink of water, to obtain his liberty bypassing forcibly through 
the door when it is opened by a female attendant, with a view to supply 
his demand. A number of such incidents have occurred. If water had 
been at all times within his reach, such occurrences would not have taken 
place. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

Some of our best prisons are supplied with water-closets in each cell ; 
some have one in the corridor only, and others have one in the yard of the 
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prison. Wherever a water-closet is constructed within the building, it 
should be provided with the means of passing water through it, so as to 
keep it clean. In some of our prisons, jwhere each cell is provided with a 
water-close^ and a water pipe, the prisoners are found to hold conversation 
and use other means of communication through them. This is now ob- 
viated in some measure, by placing the pipe outside the cell and the intro- 
duction of a trap therein containing water, which may be flushed out at 
pleasure by the attendant. This plan has been introduced into a number 
of our prisons, and is found to work with much satisfaction. 

In some of our county jails, as will be seen by a reference to my account 
of them, the water-closets were found in a very filthy condition. So much 
was this the case, in more than one instance, that they were offensive to the 
keeper's family residing in another part of the building, and to those who 
entered the prison apartment, it was intolerable. How is it possible to pre- 
serve a proper sanitary condition under such circumstances ? 

DRAINAGE. 

As we have already remarked, in speaking of a proper locality for a 
prison, drainage is a very important matter. If the topography of the 
ground be such as to admit of it, the waste-pip^ should empty into a stream 
of water of sufficient size to carry off its contents freely. If no such con- 
venience can be obtained, the next best mode of getting rid of the drainage 
is, by a sink, constructed in such a manner as to retain the solid contents, 
and allow the thinner parts to pass off into an adjoining pit, sunk to water. 
This arrangement allows the fluid portion of the contents, when they reach 
a certain height, to pass through an opening between the pits, which is 
carried off by the water in the bottom of the well. When the flrst pit re- 
quires it, the solid contents may be removed. A ventilating flue should be 
constructed, of sufficient capacity and height as not to be interfered with 
by surrounding walls or adjacei^t buildings. 

A want of proper drainage is one of the great deficiencies of our county 
prisons. In some of them, very little attention is given to this subject; 
and the noxious effiuvia, arising therefrom, not only renders the prison 
almost unfit to inhabit, but is, also, a source of great annoyance to those 
who reside in the immediate vicinity. Such prisons I have noticed in my 
report, to which I would refer. 

With these brief observations upon the character of our county prisons, 
it may be proper to make a few suggestions in relation to the condition and 
treatment of the inmates usually found therein. And, first, I would notice 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In most of our county jails very little attention is given to this subject. 
Even the sexes, in many cases, are permitted to associate during the day; 
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but are separated at night. In a few of the prisons where this evil exists, 
to the great detriment of their morals, it might be readily avoided. The 
permission given to the sentenced and untried prisoners to enjoy the com- 
panionship of each other, is also very common, and attended with injurious 
results, especially to the younger class of offenders. Frequently, I have 
seen a boy, perhaps incarcerated for his first offence, and that of a very 
trivial nature, and before his conviction, locked up with the veteran in crime, 
thus subjecting him, in the threshold of his criminal career, to the tuition 
and contamination of those whose associations are of the worst possible 
character. Such a wrong needs no extended comment. 

The law regulating the erection and management of county prisons very 
wisely requires prisoners to be kept in separate apartments. This provi- 
sion, however, is not generally observed. In some instances, the neglect 
arises from the want of a properly constructed prison. In others, it results 
from improper observance of the law by the sheriff or other person in 
charge. We need scarcely say, that the evil consequences of such a pro- 
miscuous intercourse are exceedingly injurious, and ought to be remedied 
without delay. 

INSTRUCTION. 

To those who are acquainted with criminal statistics, it is well known 
that a large proportion of criminals are destitute of even a moderate edu- 
cation. Indeed, many can neither read nor write. Hence, instruction to 
some extent ought to be imparted during their imprisonment. When their 
term of sentence is for a short period, but little can be done in this way ; 
but some of our county jails are so constructed and retain their prisoners 
for a sufficient length of time to allow much good to be done, if the oppor- 
tunity be properly embraced. 

Instruction, however, should not be merely secular. There should be 
moral and religious training. The evangelical truths of the Bible, which 
teach men of a future accountability, should be properly inculcated. Efforts 
should be made for the reformation of the prisoners ; their minds should be 
directed to the great sacrifice which the Saviour has made for our race, that 
the love which He has manifested in the goBpel may kindle in their own 
hearts a sentiment of that love for their fellow-men which will restrain them 
from a repetition of their crimes. 

If the prisoner be able to read, books of a suitable character should be at 
his command, and the Bible should always be a part of the furniture of his 
cell. Where there are a number of prisoners, a well selected library should 
always constitute one of the requisites of a prison. In some of our larger 
jails this provision is made, and is found to afford a certain class of the pri- 
soners no ordinary satisfisiction, by diverting their minds from evil thoughts 
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and wicked purposes'. From good authority we feel authorized to say, that 
instruction is the second great element in the reformation of criminals. 
Then how great is the necessity that more attention should be given to this 
subject. Few of our county prisons afford any means whatever to improve 
the education of their inmates. In many, they discharge the prisoner in a 

worse state of demoralization than when he was received. 

* 

EMPLOYMENT. 

It may be regarded a very difficult matter to avoid, but idleness is one 
of the most pernicious evils incident to the management of the county jails. 
Whether they are adapted to the separate or congregate system of labor, 
this evil is too apparent to escape the notice of the most careless observer. 
If the inmates can have no suitable employment, and generally they have 
not, their minds will necessarily be occupied in devising mischief and laying 
plans for escape or future depredations. The human mind cannot be idle, 
but will seek employment whether it be for good or evil. In some jails they 
pass away their weary hours by playing cards or some other game of hazard, 
or indulge in lewd and demoralizing conversation. Whatever may be the 
character of their enjoyments, they partake more or less of that which pol- 
lutes rather than purifies the heart and improves the man. 

It is thought by some of our best writers on prison discipline that labor is 
the first great element in the reformation of criminals. We are not pre- 
pared to call in question the truth of this opinion. The labor, however, 
should be of such a character as to interest the mind of the prisoner, while 
it affords sufficient exercise to maintain the health of the body. Both of 
these objects should be kept in view. There are a variety of occupations, 
which may be carried on either separately or otherwise, which will contribute 
to this end. Among them we may toention weaving, shoemaking, broom- 
making, tailoring, basketmaking, segarmaking, brushmaking, cane-seating 
and many other employments which will not only contribute to the moral 
and physical health of the prisoner but aid in his support. I regard it as 
one of the duties which an offender against the laws owes to society, that 
he should be required to maintain himself during his imprisonment. To be 
kept in idleness, at the expense of the tax-payer, and especially when such 
a state of indolence leads to the deterioration of his health and further de- 
moralization, is not only unwise but inhuman. 

In all our prisons, then, suitable arrangements should be made to give 
employment to the inmates. It requires no great outlay on the part of the 
county to make this provision. In most of our counties the convicts are 
sent to the penitentiaries, where they are put to "hard labor ;" others are 
merely sentenced to the county jail for periods of a few months or a year. 
This latter class drag out the term of their incarceration in a miserable 
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state of idleness, with no advance in intelligence, except that which only 
qualifies them for greater depredations and more atrocious crimes. 

The general law regulating county prisons requires the prisoners to be 
kept at work. This provision is found in the third section of said act, and 
, is as follows : 

"And the said commissioners shall, at the charge of the proper county, 
provide the clothing and the food hereinbefore directed for them, as also 
such articles and materials of labor and manufacture as shall be most suitable 
for the employment of all those who are capable of labor or manu&cture, 
and deliver the same to the said jailor or work-house keeper, taking a re- 
ceipt therefor ; and the jailor or work-house keeper shall render an account 
quarterly, or oftener if required, to the commissioners, of the work done 
by the said malefactors, and dispose of the same in such manner as the 
commissioners shall direct ; and the said commissioners are hereby author- 
ized, from time to time, to draw orders, or give their warrants on the trea- 
surer of the proper county, for the advance of such sums as they shall 
think reasonable and necessary for carrying this act into execution ; and 
all expenses and charges incurred, or to be incurred, by virtue of this act, 
shall be levied and raised as other county charges are, and be accounted 
for in like manner." 

The practice of most of our county jails is directly contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act. But little attention is paid to it by the county com- 
missioners and those who have the charge of many of our county prisons. 
That the Legislature, in adopting this law, was actuated by proper motives 
of philanthropy, is beyond question. Why it is entirely overlooked in so 
many of our counties is for those who have authority to enforce it to an- 
swer. With great deference I bring it to your notice. « 

PUNISHMENTS. 

In most of the county prisons punishments are sometimes required. The 
law regulating county prisons permits their infliction, as may be seen by 
the following section : 

'^ Section 1. The malefactors sentenced to hard labor as aforesaid, in the 
several counties of this State, other than the county of Philadelphia, shall 
be employed in the several jails and work-houses in the respective counties, 
in such hard and servile labor, and fed and clothed in such manner as is 
hereinbefore directed ; and the sheriff of the proper county to whom the 
said malefactors shall be isommitted, in execution of their sentence, shall 
from time to time, with the approbation of the justices of the court of quar- 
ter sessions pf the proper county, in open court, appoint so many keepers of 
the said malefactors as shall be necessary, whose wages shall be ascertained 
and allowed by the said court, and paid by the treasurer of the county out 
12 
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of the moneys in his hands, raised for the use of the said county, hy a war- 
rant drawn by the said sheriff, and at least one of the commissioners of the 
proper county ; and the duty of the said keepers shall be to superintend 
and direct their labors, manage and attend to their clothing, diet and lodg- 
ing, and take care that they be safely kept ; and the better to effect this 
purpose, they shall have authority to confine in close durance, apart from 
all society, all those who shall refuse to labor, be idle or guilty of any tres- 
pass, and during such confinement, to withhold from them all sustenance 
except bread and water ; and also to put iron yokes around their necks, 
chains upon their leg or legs, or otherwise restrain in irons such as shall 
be incorrigible or irreclaimable without such severity." 

Except in a few prisons severe punishments are seldom required. In no 
instance have I any recollection of seeing the iron yoke in use ; in a num- 
ber hopples were used, and in some cases chains and hand-cuffs were re- 
sorted to. The dungeon or dark cell, with a diet of bread and water, con- 
stitute the principal means of punishment. Few prisons, however, keep a 
record of the cases where punishments are inflicted. The withholding of 
tobacco, where it is used or allowed. Is occasionally resorted to as a means 
of punishment. 

In all well regulated prisons, a complete record of these cases should he 
kept. The law provides for the suspension or removal of any keeper of a 
prison for partiality or cruelty, and the court of quarter sessions. and the 
Supreme Court, under certain circumstances, are invested with this power. 
The keeping such a record as shall be subject to the inspection of properly 
authorized oflScials is important, that all such cases may be brought under 
their supervision. 

INSANE. 

In some of our prisons cases of insanity are found which ought to he 
transferred to hospitals established for the maintenance and treatment of 
this class of persons. In the course of my inspection of these institutions, 
as will be seen by a reference to my report, instances of this character have 
been noticed. It occasionally happens that insane persons have to be, at 
least temporarily, committed to a prison ; but few cases can arise where this 
necessity exists for any great length of time. If they have been arrested 
for a crime, the law has made ample provision for a proper disposition of 
them, without a protracted confinement in a county jail, and the sooner 
they are removed therefrom the better, whether their incarceration is the 
result of crime or merely for the purpose of safe keeping. All the better 
feelings of humanity, as well as a sound philanthropj^, concur in [this sen- 
timent. 
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DISCHARGES. 

It cannot be disguised that one of the great defects of our prison disci- 
pline is the little attention given to convicts upon their discharge. They 
are tuuned loose upon the world, in many instances, with clothing scarcely 
decent ; without money ; no character for good ; no friends but Such as , 
tiiey have made in the haunts of vice and crime, or whilst immured within 
the walls of the prison ; and, unable to procure employment, they fall into 
-old associations, and, meeting with temptations they have no moral power 
to resist, they soon find themselves again the subjects of penal discipline. 

Great as this evil may appear, I know there is much diflSculty in devising 
an effective remedy. Organized prison associations have endeavored to 
mitigate it, individual beneficence has contributed to the same purpose, 
and the law has provided very limited means to the convicts discharge^ 
from bur State penitentiaries ; but still the subject needs the earnest and 
careful consideration of legislators and philanthropists. Some careful at- 
tention should be given to those who have gone forth from these penal in- 
stitutions, and, if possible, aid them in procuring suitable employment. 
By appropriating for this object the smtiU amount of money by the State, 
vrhich is given to each discharged convict from our State penitentiaries, 
some good is accomplished. Last year the Legislature appropriated $3,000, 
which was to be expended under the direction of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. This money has been judiciously used by the,society, 
and the result of the experiment is such as to justify the opinion that a 
larger amount could be advantageously expended for this laudable object. 
Who will venture the prediction that no benefit can be derived from this 
wise provision ? Many who are the subjects of re -commitment, I have no 
hesitation in believing, would be saved from a repetition of crime if they 
could be properly encouraged in their efforts to procure employment. 

OFFICERS. 

Our county prisons are generally under the direction of the sheriff of the 
county in which the jail is located. With great respect I would suggest, 
that this provision is not in accordance with sound wisdom. To take proper 
care of prisoners, and manage them to the best advantage, requires some 
experience. A sheriff is chosen for three years, and with reference to other 
duties; but his qualifications for managing prisoners is seldom if ever 
taken into the account. If, during this time, he may acquire some know- 
ledge upon this subject, he is, at its expiration, removed, and another inex- 
perienced person takes his place. Thus, by constant rotation, a new man 
becomes the keeper of the jail every three years. 

Would it not be for the interest of the county, as well as the inmates of 
the prison, to have a keeper selected by some proper authority, who should 
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be chosen on account of his peculiar fitness for the duties, and who should 
be continued as long as he discharged those duties with satisfaction. From 
what I have observed, I am strongly inclined to the opinion, that such a 
change would prove beneficial in the workings of our county prisons ; and 
more particularly, if suitable employment and instruction could be intro- 
duced, to take the place of that idleness and vicious association now so 
common in our county jails. A keeper, specially appointed to conduct the 
affairs of the prison, could better secure these results than a sheriff. 

FURNITURE OF THE CELLS. 

In most of our county prisons this is very scanty. Some have a com- 
fortable bed and bedding, in a reasonable state of cleanliness, a stoo], 
bench or chair and a table. Others liave an old wooden bedstead, a dirty 
tick filled with straw which has not been emptied for some time, and bed- 
clothes which by no m^ans are creditable to the authorities. In some cases 
the cells are washed at reasonably short intervals, while in others they are 
more remarkable for their filthy condition than anything else. Even in 
some of our best prisons improvement? might be made in this particular, 
but in those presenting the worst features, better comforts might be secured 
by a more frequent use of soap and water, with occasional white-wash. 
While it is the duty of the commissioners of the county to see that proper 
furniture is provided for use of the inmates, it is no less the duty of those 
who have charge of our prisons takeep not only the furniture in order, but 
also a proper state of cleanliness of the prisoner and the apartment in 
which he is confined. 
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As a general rule I do not think the prisoners suffer for want of food. 
In many cases where there are but few, they are fed from the table of the 
sheriff. In others they receive a suflacient supply of plain but substantial 
food, such as meat, soup, coffee, bread and occasionally vegetables. I am 
not aware that the health of the prisoners in any case suffers from the 
paucity or character of the articles employed for their sustenance. 

In nearly all the prisons the sheriff or the keeper boards the inmates, for 
which they receive a per diem allowance, which is paid by the county. 
This allowance is regulated by law, but varies in the different counties ac- 
cording as the law prescribes, or as it may be determined by the inspectors 
who have 4^harge of some of our best jails, and who appoint the keeper and 
other necessary officers for conducting the affairs of the institution. 

The laws regulating the construction of county prisons, and the safe 
keeping and treatment of the prisoners, to which I have already alluded, 
are not observed with that care which was contemplated by the Legisia- 
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ture in their enactment. In addition to the reference I have already made 
upon this subject, I would call your attention to the seventy-fifth section 
of the act of February 2'7th, 1847, which is as follows: 

" It shall be the duty of the prothonotary or clerk of each and every 
criminal court of this Commonwealth, to transmit to the Secretary thereof, 
on or before the first day of February in each and every year, a full state- 
ment in detail of the criminal business of said court, of which he is the pro- 
thonotary or clerk, for the year ending on the thirty-first day of the previotis 
December, showing the number of bills laid before the several grand juries 
of said court, the number of bills returned " true bills," and the number re- 
turned " ignoramus ;" the number of presentments made by grand juries ; 
the number of bills tried ; the number of acquittals and convictions ; the 
number (of) nolle prosequies entered ; the nature of the ofiences charged in 
the bills or presentments ; the number and amount of recognizances for. 
feited, together with any other information the said prothonotaries or clerks 
may deem useful." 

This provision in the law relating to the criminal business of our courts, 
stands on the statute book as a dead letter. The information it is intended 
to furnish is valuable, as it would, if carried out, prove serviceable in the 
elucidation of crime in the Commonwealth. I trust measures will be taken 
to enforce its provisions. 

ALMS-HOUSES. 

The pauper system formerly in use, and which embraced the entire State, 
required each township in the several counties to provide for the support 
of their own poor. Overseers were elected, on whom devolved the duty of 
making provision for every poor person having a settlement in the district 
This system has been changed in thirty-two counties in the State, including 
Yenango, which is now building a new house of employment j which will be 
completed in the course of the coming year. The erection of county poor 
houses in these counties has been authorized under special acts of Assem- 
bly,' at different periods of time in the history of the State. 

In addition to these thirty-two county alms-houses, each of which, re- 
> spectively, accommodates the poor of the entire county, there are twenty- 
five houses, which have been established, respectively, by a poor district, 
embracing a single borough, township or city, and in some instances sev- 

« 

eral townships or boroughs combined. Three of these are in Allegheny 
county, one in Carbon, one in Clinton, two in Columbia, one in Lawrence, 
six in Luzerne, one in Lycoming, two in Montour, four in Philadelphia, 
three in Susquehanna and one in Wayne, thus leaving but nine entire coun- 
ties where the township system is in operation. In most of the counties 
whete they have local alms-houses for the accommodation of a part of the 
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county, the township system also prevails to a considerable extent. It may 
be possible that in some of these a small house may be rented or owned by 
the overseers of the township in which a portion of their poor maybe kept, 
but which have not come to my knowledge. And our reports from most 
of these townships are so meagre that we cannot say how many are sup- 
ported, or at what cost, in these localities. 

The tabular statements which are given in this report will furnish all the 
information we have been thus far able to procure. Scarcely any statistics 
have been kept in the institutions, either relating to our prisons or alms- 
houses, but more especially in the districts where the township system of 
supporting the poor is in operation. 

Many of the views which I have already expressed in relation to county 
prisons, concerning the location, construction, ventilation, warming, sup-> 
plying with water, drainage, bathing and water-closets, may, with the same 
propriety, be applied to alms-houses. 

In connection with these institutions a good farm is generally an advan- 
tage. On this account a healthy situation in the country should always be 
chosen. Ample room for yards and gardens is necessary. During the day 
the inmates, as far as possible, should be permitted to exercise freelf in 
the open air. Inclemencies of weather and infirmities of age and disease, 
in many cases, will preclude this source of enjoyment ; but full provision 
should be made for it, and in the location of a public institution of this 
kind it ought never to be overlooked. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

* 

Under this head I might notice that of the sexes, the sick, the insane, the 
idiotic, and the children. In nearly all these institutions too little atten- 
tion is given to this subject. 

FIRST — THE SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 

A few of our county alms-houses are so constructed that the sexes can 
be kept entirely separate at night, but in nearly all they are allowed to as- 
sociate in day time. Many sad and vexatious instances have occurred 
from the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes in these institutions. In 
my report of the institutions cases of this nature are mentioned ; and I do 
most earnestly call the attention of those in charge to prevent this shock- 
ing evil. Where the buildings and grounds are not adapted to accomplish 
this end, prompt measures should be taken to effect it. There can be no 
valid reason assigned for this deficiency. It must not, however, be en- 
tirely overlooked, that in some cases the fault arises as much, if not more, 
from the negligence of those who are in charge, as to the deficient construc- 
tion of the buildings. Every institution of this kind should be so arranged 
as to prohibit the association of the sexes at all times. 
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INFIRMARIES. 

\ 

It is no uncommon practice in our county alms-houses to treat the sick 
in the same rooms where they usually sleep. This is often the case when 
the dormitories contain several beds which are occupied by other inmates. 
I need scarcely say this practice is greatly to the annoyance of all those 
in the chambers whether sick or otherwise. In some cases those who are in 
health are endangered by their proximity and intercourse with those labor- 
ing under contagious or infectious diseases. In every institution of this 
kind there shoi^ld be an infirmary, to which every sick inmate should be 
removed, and where he can receive careful nursing and good medical at- . 
tendance. In my inspection of the alms-houses in the State I have occa- 
sionally found wards specially devoted to cases of surgery, others fdr the ' 
reception of fevers or other diseases, where the sexes are kept entirely 
separate, and all treated and cared for in a proper manner. These, how- 
ever, are the exceptions to the general rule, for, in most of our county 
institutions, no provision of this kind is made. In a few, separate buildings 
are provided for the accommodation of those affected with contagious dis- 
eases. 

INSANE. 

Among the various defects in our poor houses, none are more to be de- 
plored than that which relates to the provision made for the insane. Scarcely 
one can be mentioned which is not deficient in this particular. The sexes, 
like the arrangements in the other departments, are frequently allowed to 
mingle together ; few have suitable accommodations for their comfort, and 
even in the best of them there is a lack of sufficient attendance. New 
buildings have been erected in several counties, with a view to increased 
facilities for the support of this class, but even here, in some cases, persons 
have been selected who have no experience and but little qualification for 
the duties to which they have been assigned. 

The attention which I have given to this grave subject induces me to 
believe that all cases of an acute character should be placed in one of the 
public institutions which have been established in the State, city or county, 
with a view to their treatment. To place a recent case where no suitable 
medical treatment or other proper attendance can be had, is either simply 
to leave it to nature or facilitate its passage into a chronic condition. To 
render an institution suitable for the successful management of such cases, 
nearly all the means essential for such a purpose are wanting. A proper 
construction of the building, where a favorable classification of the inmates 
can be maintained, where all the modern improvements for in-door comforts 
and amusements and out-door exercise and recreation, and where competent 
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medical and other attendance can always be procured, are necessary to at- 
tain the great object in view — a restoration to health and a sound mind. 

For the most part, all that can be expected in our countj'^ alms-ho'uses is, 
to -secure such provision for the chronic and incurable insane as will meet 
the demands of a christian humanity. To confine them in close and badl3' 
ventilated apartments,, with scarcely any of the comforts which an enlight- 
ened philanthropy would suggest — a condition in which they are too often 
found, manifests such a failure of duty, as to bring odium and shame upon 
the civilization of the age. 

In New York, a State institution was established, in 1865, under the 
name of the Willard Asylum for the Insane, for the reception, care and 
treatment of the chronic insane poor, who were then provided for in the 
several county poor-houses in the State. This institution is reported to be 
in successful operation. Whether the plan of separating this class of insane 
from the more acute and hopeful cases, and keeping them in different insti- 
tutions, is best adapted to the successful treatment of the insane, popula- 
tion, is a question much discussed among experts of the present day. The 
medical superintendents of our insane hospitals, after a full and able dis- 
cussion of the subject, came to the conclusion, that such a classification 
would be detrimental to the interests of both classes. With such able au- 
thority against such a measure, I am not prepared to endorse the action of 
the New York Legislature, but prefer to leave the subject for further expe- 
rience, and the candid consideration of philanthropists. All that I have to 
say at this time is, that most of this class of our insane are in a deplorable con- 
dition, which needs the sympathy and fostering care of all who claim to be 
benefactors of that unfortunate class, who have been deprived of the use of 
their reason. Who will not shrink from the sight, as he beholds a lunatic, 
unable to take any care of himself, manacled and chained by the leg, the 
arm, or both, to the floor of his cell, and, perhaps, destitute of clothing ; 
surrounded with filth, and spending his nights and days in an atmosphere 
which poisons his very blood ? What hope can there be for the restoration 
of such a case ? And even if no ray of hope can be seen of his recovery, 
is it any the less a painful and melancholy spectacle to a mind imbued with 
the ordinary sensibilities of a beneficent humanity ? I feel confident that 
if many of the cases I have witnessed were seen by the public eye, mea- 
sures would soon be adopted for their correction. 

IDIOTIC 

Few cases of this kind are found in our alms-houses which are proper 
subjects for treatment in the " Training School." A limited number have 
been received into that institution from this source, some of whom are being 
benefited. A large proportion of this class of cases, found in our county 
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homes, are beyond the reach of improvement. Yet, in a number of instances 
I have found them able to perform a considerable amount of labor, 
both on the farm and in the house. A number of the insane, also, are able, 
and do contribute a fair share of work, and particularly on the farm. In 
one or more institutions, a large portion of the labor was performed by 
these two classes of inmates. 

VAGRANTS. 

Some of the county alms-houses are visited annually by a large number 
of vagrants. They call sometimes in such numbers as to render it difficult 
to accommodate them. They remain over night, receive a meal or two and 
depart in the morning, and apply again in the evening for admission in an 
adjoining county. Thus they pass from one county to another, receiving 
assistance in each. Oftentimes, nay generally, they are filthy, and in some 
cases sick w!th a fever or other infectious disease, which is now and then 
communicated to the other inmates of the institution. In order to avoid 
the troubles and dangers which this state of things occasions, every alms- 
house, which is liable to these visitations, should be provided with separate 
apartments for the accommodation of this class of persons. 

It is a subject for the serious consideration of the authorities, to deter- 
mine how far it would be proper to establish work-houses, to which such 
persons should be committed and put to work for a limited period, for it 
is a truth, which cannot be denied, that while every poor person who cannot 
work should be supported at the public expense, all who are able to sup- 
port themselves, but are unwilling to. labor for thte end, should be com- 
pelled to do so. 

CHILDREN. 

Some of our poor houses contain a large number of children. Many are 
born in these institutions and others become inmates either because they 
are orphans or their parents are unfit, from vice or indolence, to provide 
for their support. As a general rule, these children run promiscuously with 
the other inmates, receiving no benefit, but rather injury, by the intercourse ; 
and if they receive any instruction it is from paupers, whose incompetency 
for the work cannot be questioned. 

We are glad to learn that the practice of employing paupers as teachers 
in these places is less in use than formerly. Now we have a number of good 
schools, which are conducted by hired teachers, under whose influence and 
management the children advance in morals and education, which it is 
gratifying to witness. I was told by the directors of one of these institu- 
tions, that since they had adopted the plan of employing a teacher qualified 
for her position, the children were so much improved in their habits and 
moral deportment that they were in much greater demand, and there was 
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ty in obtaining good places for them as soon as they were of sufii- 
to be indentured. la, one instance, at least, instead of giving la- 
in the house, they send the children, when of a aiiitabte age, to a 
stabliahed in the county, where they are maintained and taught 

reach a suitable age to be placed in families for service. What- 
be the mode in use for the management of these children, there 

doubt of the demoralizing tendency of instruction and associa- 
paupers, and they should, as soon as possible, be taken from under 
ence. I would, thei^efore, invite the attention of all to this sub- 
ire in any way responsible for the management of these institu- 

urge upon them, as soon as practicable, the abatement of this 
ry wrong to this unfortunate class of our young population. 

MOUAL AND KELIOIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

mber of our alms-houses preaching is held on the Sabbath. In 
;9 they have a chaplain employed, who ofBciates regularly ; in 
d by far the most numerous, gratuitous preaching is afforded by 
hboring clergyman ; in others, llie inmates are permitted, and fre- 
^ail themselves of the privilege to attend church in the vicinity, 
also generally provided with Bibles, though not usually furnished 
lense of the county. In moat instances they enjoy the privilege 
; other books when they can be obtained ; but very little money 
id for this object. In a few cases they have a Sunday school, but 
oted for the most part to the instruction of the children, 
the old and infirm in these institutions, I have frequently found 
it of piety and resignation, which it was cheering to witness. In 
:s, the trials and misfortunes of life to which they had been sub- 
t few traces of discontent, but rather seemed to soothe their paa- 
e grave. Poverty to them, while it had no special charms, was 
ipanied with very bitter sorrows. With a perfect submission to 
isations of an unerring Providence, their hopes were brightened, 
sorrows alleviated, as they traversed their joyful journey to a fu- 
I. 

EMPLOYMEMT. 

ference to the history of the various alms-houses visited, it will 
id that th^ employment of the inmates is not sufficiently attended 
J I hold that it is the duty of the public to provide for all the 
portion of the population, who, by misfortune, disease or other 
are unable to support themselves, it is equally the duty of those 
ble to procure, by their labor, a part of their subsistence, to do 
.086 who have charge of them should endeavor to secure this re- 
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suit. I would by no means be understood to say that men or wom^n who 
are really unable to work should be compelled to labor beyond their ability. 
A large number of those whom we find in these institutions can do some- 
thing towards earning their living, and in such cases it is better their 
minds as well as their hands should be occupied. In some of these houses, 
where a competent steward and matron are in charge,' a reasonable amount 
of labor is performed on the farm as well as in the house. In one or more 
of these institutions nearly all the labor on the farm is performed by the 
insane and feeble-minded. With proper management, by suitable persons, 
these results could be greatly increased. 

In expressing these views I am not ignorant of the fact that a large 
number of these inmates are unable to perform any duty whatever. They 
are i!»nfit even to take care of themselves, and nurses have to be employed. 
This leads me to a brief consideration of the character of persons em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

NURSING, 

The nursing in these institutions is mostly performed by the paupers. 
Except in a few cases, little is paid for these services. This kind of labor 
is worth but little. Occasionally a pauper is found, who has sufficient in- 
telligence and qualification for such duties ; but the reverse is most likely 
to be the rule. If more attention was given to this subject, and especially 
to the insane class, I believe the improvement of our alms-houses would be 
greatly promoted. Such persons as have the requisite ability and fitness 
for the duties of nurse, are seldom found in these places as paupers. If they 
are competent for those duties, and have a fondness for such a life, they can 
find employment in other places where they would be better compensated. 
There are few large alms-houses where the nursing could not be improved, 
and where humanity would be better served if some other provision than 
the employment of paupers were adopted for this purpose. 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

With a very few exceptions, the medical attendant does not reside in the 
house. In most instances, however, he is within reach of call in cases of 
emergency. In some cases he receives a salary for his attendance, and is 
required to visit, at stated intervals, whether there be sickness or other- 
wise ; in others, he attends only when needed, and is paid for his visits. 
There are a few instances where he finds all the medicine required — a prac- 
tice I would most heartily condemn. Generally, the medicine is furnished 
at the expense of the count3^ 
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OFFIGEBS. 

In a few instances I have met with oflScers, in these institutions, of intel- 
ligence, and imbued wtth a proper sense of the high obligations which per- 
tain to their position. Such, I have reason to believe, perform their duties 
with a laudable zeal and satisfaction. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, the persons selected to take charge of these establishments are chosen 
more with a view to secure a rigid economy, than the humane treatment ol* 
those unfortunate beings committed to their care. They have no experi 
ence in the management of the insane ; but are destitute, for the most part, 
of any knowledge upon this subject, which can be made available* And 
yet, in some of the counties, there are so many of this class of persons to 
be eared for that^ in choosing a steward for such an institution, qualifica- 
tions of this kind are of the highest importance. A man may be a good 
farmer, and conduct the business of a farm to the best advantage, while he 
knows nothing whatever of the duties of taking care of the inmates of a 
poor house. Where these duties cannot be found in the same person, it is 
better to separate them, and assign to each person the duties for which he 
is peculiarly adapted. 

NEGLECTED AND INDIGENT CHILDREN. 

The keeping of children in county poor houses, whether orphans or other- 
wise, is a subject which calls for the dispassionate consideration of those 
who are interested either in their welfare, or the best interests of society. 
In m6st of our counties this practice prevails, and, in many instances, is 
demoralizing in its tendency. Instead of affording this young and help- 
less class an opportunity of receiving that moral and industrial training 
which is essential to make them useful and self-supporting citizens, they 
are reared amidst vice and indolence, imbibing sentiments and habits which, 
to some extent, control their future lives. 

With the exception of our houses of refuge, which are designed for the 
reception and training of the criminal and incorrigible youth, we have no 
State institution where they can be admitted, at all times, and receive that 
care and instruction which they need. True, we have a class of institu- 
tions, denominated " homes," which are, generally, local in their character, 
varied in their operation, and doing a great work of benevolence in their 
respective localities ; being supported by private charity, with occasional 
aid from the State or county treasury. Some of these homes are denomi- 
national in their character ; others are free from sectarian views, and ex- 
tend the area of their boundaries beyond a single county, embracing, in 
some instances, the entire Commonwealth, and not excluding the children 
of other States. 

The children gathered in our county alms-houses are not criminals ; they 
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are simply the creatures of misfortune, an4 are entitled to better care, 
better associations and instruction than is usually obtained in these insti- 
tutions. I admit that it is diflOicult to suggest any plan to remedy this evil, 
which is entirely free from objections. It is with deference, therefore, that 
I lay before the Board the result of my reflections upon this interesting 
subject. 

The plan of establishing " Homes" for the iriendless, which is in opera- 
tion in various sections of the State, and has shed its blessings upon thou- 
sands of our destitute and neglected children, seems to me as well adapted 
to accomplish the object as anything heretofore suggested. By this means 
private benevolence steps in, and hand in hand with public charity, a large 
amount of good can be accomplished. Can these institutions be multiplied 
so as to extend their salutary and supporting influence to every part of the 
Commonwealth ? If so, one of the great objections against the present 
mode of drawing money from the* State Treasury, for local objects, would 
be removed. How can this be done ? We answer, by establishing a "Home 
for Friendless Children" in each of the populous counties of the State. 
This may be done by contributions from liberal-minded and charitable in- 
dividuals, whose means would justify snch benefactions. Just in the same 
way as they are now bestowed for such objects in some of our large cities 
and counties. In many of these cases the State has appropriated money 
to aid in the erection of buildings, and otherwise assist them in their in- 
cipiency. In some instances the city or couuty has also lent its aid to give 
efficiency to the work, which individual charity has established and i^ con- 
ducting with great energy to successful results. Where a county is too 
small to justify such an effort, severaLmight be connected together for the 
purpose, and the management be committed to persons residing in the 
different counties embraced in the corporation. 

To those who are familiar with our legislation for many years, it is un- 
necessary to say, that one of the great sources of annoyance is the reiterated 
solicitation, on the part of a number of local charities, to appropriate money 
from the State Treasury to aid them in the work of benevolence to which 
they are devoted. These charities are generally objects of great importance 
and deserve the fostering care of legislators and philanthropists, but diffi- 
culties arise in the minds of the former on account of their local character. 
This objection does not arise in the case of the insane, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb and the feeble-minded. They all receive their inmates from every 
part of the State, and hence the benefits they bestow are general, extending 
to the entire Commonwealth. 

Without pretending to claim for this plan that it is the best which can be 
suggested, I merely bring it before the Board, in this way, for their consid- 
eration, as one of the means to dispo&e of a subject which has caused so much 
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erabarrassment to the Legislature at eac^. of its annual sessions. That 
these children should be provided for, is certainly a duty which cannot 
be neglected. No Legislature could be regarded as actuated by a sound 
christian philanthropy, who would turn a deaf ear to the cries of humanity 
which come up from this quarter. 



ARMSTRONG COUNTY PRISON. 

August 28, 1811, I arrived at Kittanning, the seat of justice for Arm- 
strong county, to visit and inspect the prison at that place. I found the 
old jail removed, and a new one building on the same site, near the court 
house. It was designed by James M'CuUough, architect, and is very simi- 
lar to the prisons which have been built by Edward Haviland, Esq., so 
favorably known for his plans in the construction of Pennsylvania prisons. 
The contractors arc Messrs. Harrison & Bros., of Pittsburg. The esti- 
mated cost is $100,000. 

The building is constructed of sand stone, brought from Clarion counly. 
It is 50 feet front, and 112 feet deep. 

The corridor is 14 feet 6 inches wide, tapering in front to 3 feet 4 inches ; 
69 feet 6 inches long, and 40 feet high, being 10 feet above the tops of the 
upper tier of cells, and having windows in the outer walls above the cells, 
similar to the cell windows, but larger. A large circular window, in the end 
of tjje corridor, thirty feet above the floor. A long, narrow, perpendicular 
window. Hear the ceiling, opens from the corridor into the tower, which 
serves the purpose of ventilation. The floor of the corridor is flagged 
with stone, and two registers admit the necessary heat for warming it. 

It will be provided with 24 cells, arranged in two tiers, with a gallery. 
Each cell is 8 feet wide, 12 feet long and 13 feet high. All are arched, and 
the floor underlaid with a plate of iron. The window is. horizontal, narrow 
and near the ceiling. A water closet, hydrant, a hot-air register and venti- 
lating flues will be in each cell. The inner door is constructed of iron, in 
the form of lattice work ; the outer one of ^ wood. The main walls are 32 
inches thick, and all well laid with good cement. 

The ventilating flues convey the foul air under the roof, and from thence 
it is received by the tower and discharged. It will be supplied with water 
from the works df the town, which will be established by a company organ- 
ized for that purpose. The building will be heated by hot air furnaces in 
the cellar. The drainage will be by a sewer, which empties into the Alle- 
gheny river. 

The tower is placed between the hall, in the front part of the building, 
and the cell-block. On each side of the hall is a room for the use of the 
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sheriff. Two infirmaries are provided — on one side of the entrance — 
one for each sex ; and a kitchen on the other side. The infirmary for the 
men is entered from the space covered by the tower ; that for the women is 
entered from the main h^ll. Appliances for bathing are provided . on the 
second floor, over the sheriff's kitchen. The roof will be tin, or galvanized 
iron. The second story of the residence of the sheriff is divided into four 
rooms and a hall. Access to the prison is obtained either by the front, 
through the sheriff's residence, or by a door in the side next to the court 
house, which enters a passage between the dwelling and the cell building. 

The sheriff has charge of the prisoners, and receives fifty cents a day for 
their board. He supplies them with food from the fapaily table. Six were 
confined in the Allegheny county prison — all men, and all untried. They 
are kept there during the building of the new prison, which will not be 
completed before the spring of 1872. When they are required for trial, 
they are kept in the court house. under guard. Sometimes they have five 
or six at a time in this place, and some of them have escaped, aH of whom, 
except one, have been re-captured. Escapes- from the old prison were fre- 
quent. Two are in the Western Penitentiary. No execution has taken 
place in this county. 

The prisoners have not been kept at labor heretofore. I could not learn 
the. intention of the authorities on this point in the future. No policy has 
yet bepn determined on this subject. It is to be hoped, however, that they 
will give employment to their inmates. Scarcely anything is more demor- 
alizing to prisoners than free intercourse with each other an,d idleness. 

The sheriff was absent, and I was obliged td depend on the -deputy for 
such information as I was able to procure. 



BRADFORD COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is in the basement of the court house, which was erected in 
1849. A corridor extends lengthwise through the basement, with six cells 
on one side, four of which are occupied by the prisoners, and two are used 
as a kitchen and cellar. On ^the opposite side of the corridor the sheriff 
and his family reside. One cell is used as a dungeon, the window being 
covered with thick boiler plate iron', perforated with small holes for the 
admission of air and light. It has a stone floor. The three other cells, 
which have wooden floors, are used for the confinement of prisoners. The 
cell doors are made of wood, lined with iron. They have no baths, no water- 
closets, no ventilation except by the doors and windows, are warmed by 
stoves, lighted with oil lamps, and supplied with water from a well. A 
small yard is attached to the prison, surrounded by a high iron railing, but 
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the prisoners are not allowed to occupy it, as there is no difficulty in making 
their escape from it. Escapes often occur in other wayd. The windows of 
four cells are secured by iron bars. 

The sheriff boards each prisoner at fifty cents per day. At the time of 
my visit (June 28, 18T1) they numbered three ; two were convicts, and one 
untried. They do not work, except take care of their own cells- At this 
date they have eighteen or twenty in the Eastern Penitentiary. Two exe- 
cutions have taken place in this county — ^the last about twenty-two years 
ago. Last winter they had eighteen and twenty inmates at a time ; they 
are permitted to associate. 

They are furnished with meat, bread, coffee, potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles in season. The cooking is done for the prisoners and the family all at 
the same time. They are provided with straw beds. 

They have no religious services in the prison. Bibles are furnished, but 
not at the expense of the county. 

A physician attends the prison when required, for which he is paid a 
salary of |50 per annum. 

The punishment for insubordination consists in confinement in the dark 
cell, and handcuffs. 

This prison is in a very dilapidated state ; it has neither comforts nor 
security. I was glad to find the authorities had taken steps to erect a new 
building, on another lot, where they will have ample room and equal facili- 
ties for drainage. 

The plans for the new building were submitted to my examination at the 
time of my inspection of the old jail. I expressed my regret that the cells 
were too small for the introduction of some kinds of labor which, in other 
places, have beeii profitably used. They are only seven feet long by seven 
feet three inches wide. The plan contemplates most of the modern im- 
provements, and, with proper sized cells, might be advantageously used as 
a prison for separate labor, which, from the number of prisoners they send 
to the penitentiary, we believe could be satisfactorily occupied at home. 
The plan and construction of the building are very much after the Susque- 
hanna county prison, and is to be built under the direction of Abram Fink, 
who drew the plan. 

An accurate account of the prison will be given when it has been com- 
pleted and the authorities have determined what system of discipline shall 
be employed. The contract was let, on the day of my visit, for $66,800, 
and is to be finished by the first of November, 1872. 
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BUTLER COUNTl' PRISON. 

This jail was erected in 186Y. It covers an area of 50 by 60 feet, and is 
two stories high. The residence of the sheriff is constructed of brick, and- 
the prison proper of stone. It stands in the rear of the court house, and 
cost about $30,000. 

The residence of the sheriff has a hall and three rooms on the first floor ; 
the second floor is divided in the same manner. 

The entrance to the prison is secured by three doors. The outer and 
inner are constructed of iron rods, the middle one of boiler plate iron. There 
are six cells, which are constructed of boiler plate iron. The doors are com- 
posed of the same material. The hall is lighted by a large sky-light, but 
has no windows in the outer walls. A register is provided in the floor of 
the corridor for the admission of cold air. Small ventilatincr flues are built 
in the outer walls. 

A water tank is placed in the upper story containing rain water, which 
is carried through the prison in pipes. A water-closet in each cell, but 
they have no bathing apparatus. The ventilation is not very good, being 
only by the doors and windows. Light and air is admitted to the cells 
through a lattice work, covering about one-half of the top of each cell. 
There is a wicket and small holes in the door of each cell." Drinkino: water 
is carried in buckets from a well. 

A female department is partitioned off with boiler plate iron, which is 
provided with cell accommodations similar lo those of the males. By this 
means the sexes are kept separate. A narrow passage extends round the 
group of cells. The cell and corridor floors are constructed of wood, with- 
boiler plate iron under those of the cells. The prison has no yard attached 
to' it. It is warmed by a stove in each apartment. 

At the time of my visit, (August 24, 1871,) the jail contained but two 
male prisoners, who were awaiting their .trial for horse stealing. The pun- 
ishment consists in being locked in their cells. No dark cell is provided. 
There have been two executions in tjie county. 

The sheriff receives fifty cents a day for boarding the prisoners, and he 
supplies them from his own table. They keep their own cells clean, and 
the washing of their clothes is paid for by the county. 

The inmates are provided with Bibles, but have no preaching. They have 
rit) regular occupation. The males are sometimes kept separately, and at 
other times they are allowed to associate. 

A physician attends when necessary. So far as regards the cleanliness 
of this prison, it is not neglected by those in charge of it. The plan and 
general arrangement, however, is defective, and especially in ventilation. 
13 
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CAMERON COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison stands on the same lot with the court house, and but a short 
distance from it. The building is 40 feet square, and is two stories high, 
besides the basement, which is constructed of sandstone. The upper sto- 
ries are frame, and are occupied by the keeper and his family. It was built 
in 186t, and cost $13,000. 

The prison apartment is in the basement. It contains four cells ; three 
are 10 by 12 feet and one 12 by 14 feet. The floors are wood, and timbers 
eleven inches thick form the tops of the cells, which are lathed and plas- 
tered. Each cell has a water-closet, besides one placed in the corner of a 
cell, which is intended to accommodate those in the corridor, from which 
they have access to it. The corridor is five feet wide, with a window in 
each end, which is covered with thick iron plate, perforated with holes one 
inch in diameter, for the admission of light and air. They contained no 
glass. Each cell has a small window constructed in the same manner. 

The doors are lined on the inside with boiler plate iron. One cell is en- 
tirely lined on the inside with iron plate, half an inch thick, similar to that 
forming the windows. They are provided with no ventilating flues. The 
water-closets are badly constructed, and empty into a drain which receives 
the water from the roof of the prison and the court house. 

The outer wall is 18 inches thick. The partitions of the cells are built 
of small stones, lathed and plastered. The wall of the corridor is built in 
the same way. A stair- way leads from the vestibule in the basement to the 
dwelling above. On the first floor above the basement is a hall, directly 
over the vestibule, through which the prison is entered. This story is di- 
vided into four rooms, besides the kitchen, which is in the rear of the hall. 
The second story is divided into the same number of rooms. 

On the day of my visit, July 6, 1871, only one prisoner was confined in 
this jail. The keeper is appointed by the sheriff, and receives fifty cents 
per day for boarding the inmates. He finds all the fuel for the prison and 
his own residence. The food is the same as that provided for his family. ' 

■ 

They have straw beds and sheets and blankets. The sheets are changed 
once a week ; their under-clothing changed once in two weeks. The prison 
is warmed by a coal stove in each cell. The water is carried from a spring 
about a furlong from the prison. The spring is often dry, and the water 
of a poor quality, frequently unfit for use. They have no appliances for 
bathing ; keep their own cells clean but do no other work. 

They have Bibles but receive no instruction, either religious or secular. 
If the offence is small they are permitted to congregate in the day time, 
but the sexes are not allowed to associate at any time. The, use of tobacco 
is permitted, but it is not furnished by the county. 
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Two escapes have taken place, one in 1868 and the other in 1870. One 
hroke out and the other passed the keeper. No execution has taken place 
, in this county. One convict is in the Eastern penitentiary. 

A physician is employed when his services are necessary. 

This jail, like many other county prisons, has nothing to commend it to 
our favor. The ventilation is poor ; the light very defective ; the deficiency 
of water great, and its security by no means certain. They average about 
two prisoners a year. 



CENTRE COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is new, having been erected in 1861-8, at a cost of $54,000. 
J. H. Hobbs was the architect. It stands on the lot in the rear of the court 
house. The cell block is constructed of limestone. The outside walls of 
prison and yard are built of sandstone. 

The sheriff's residence is 64 feet front and 49 feet deep and two stories 
high. A hall extends from the front through the dwelling, with a dining 
room and kitchen on one side and a parlor and bath room on the other. 
Five rooms'are contained on the second floor. The laundry and bath room 
are located between the sheriff's residence and the cell blocks 

The cell building contains 20 cells arranged in two tiers on each side of 
the corridor. Each cell contains a water-closet, hydrant and a register for 
hot air. The supply of water, however, is often defiqient. The cells are 8 
by 12 feet and 9 feet high. Five of the cells are lined with boiler plate 
iron and planked. The door jambs are iron. The doors of round iron 
rods. No arches under the cell floors, which are wood and laid upon wooden 
joists. The ceilings lathed and plastered. No cellar under the cell build- 
ing except the corridor. 

The corridor is 14 feet wide, 45 feet long and 25 feet high. A wooden 
partition extending lengthwise through the middle of the corridor is closely 
constructed, except at the ends and top, which is intended to prevent the 
prisoners from seeing or holding conversation with each other on opposite 
sides of the corridor. In my opinion it is very poorly adapted to accom- 
plish this end, and it certainly interferes, in no small degree, with the health- 
ful circulation of the air in the building. We would suggest, with great 
deference, its removal, and the construction of wooden doors to the cells, 
which could be placed ajar so as to prevent the prisoners from seeing each 
other, and at the same time allow a free circulation of air between the cor- 
ridor and the cells. A wooden gallery gives access to the upper tier of 
cells. Fourteen narrow perpendicular windows, eight in the outer and six 
in the inner end of the corridor, afford light and ventilation. The^ corridor 
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has one register for hot air. A water tank is placed in the upper part of 
onfi end of the corridor, from which the prison is supplied with water. It 
is supplied from the reservoir. The tank is capable of holding nine bar- 
rels, and the supply is often inadequate for all the purposes of the prison. 
One hot air furnace heats ten cells. The sheriflPs residence is warmed by a 
separate furnace. The corridor is lighted with gas. 

The yard wall encloses three sides qf the cell block, and is 20 feet high. 
A cistern containing rain water is in the yard. The yard has also a bake- 
oven, a water-closet, and a sink for the reception of all drainage from the 
prison. The sink has no flue for the passage of effluvia, but is closely cov- 
ered over, level with the ground. 

On the day of my inspection, August 21, 1871, six prisoners were in con- 
finement — all white males. One was sentenced and five untried. Two were 
insane. 

p. W. Woodring, the sheriflT, receives three dollars per week for boarding 
the prisoners. They keep their own cells clean, but the county pays for 
the washing of their clothes. They are provided with iron bed-steads, straw 
beds and blankets. The bedding is changed four times a year and their 
underclothing every week. 

Punishments consist in the use of the dark cell, hopples and hand- cuffs. 
Sometimes food is withheld. Their fare consists in meat once a day, soup 
once a day, coffee or tea twice a day, molasses and as much bread as they 
need. A physician attends when required, for which he is paid by the 
county. 

The Young Men's Christian Association formerly held religious services 
in the prison, but they have been discontinued. They have Bibles. 

Four have escaped since the opening of the prison. Two executions 
have taken place since the erection of the county. Sixteen are at this time 
in the Western Penitentiary. The sheriff receives seventy-five dollars for 
each trip in conveying prisoners to the penitentiary, and four dollars per 
day for each deputy he may need in performing this duty. The number of 
inmates they have averaged this year is six. The expenses of- the jail last 
year amounted to $1,444 55, and the sum paid for keeping convicts in the 
penitentiary during 1869 was $508 09. 

The prisoners do no work and receive no instruction. 



CLARION COUNTY PRISON. 

August 30, 1871, 1 visited this prison, which is situated in the rear of the 
court house in the borough of Clarion. It was erected about the year 1840, 
and is constructed of sand stone. It is 36 feet front and 150 feet deep, in- 
cluding the yard. The cost I could not ascertain. 
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The sheriff and family reside in the front part of the building. It is di- 
vided into four rooms and a hall on the lower floor, a kitchen, dining-room, 
parlor and one bed-room. Thd second story is divided into two large 
rooms. 

The prison is provided with six cells — two on the lower floor and four on 
the upper, with a small hall on each. It is warmed by a stove in each room. 
They contain no water-closets, bathing apparatus or water, except what is 
carried from a well in buckets. There is a window in the end of the corri- 
dor on the second story, and a door on the first, which leads into the yard. 
Each cell contains a window, secured by bars of iron in the form of lattice 
work. They have no ventilation but what the doors and windows afford. 
The partitions between the cells are lathed and plastered. The yard wall 
is about 18 feet high, built of stone and plastered inside. The plastering 
is falling off the yard, as well as the prison walls. 

The sheriff receives sixty cents per day for keeping the prisoners, and 
supplies them with food from his family table. The county pays a shilling 
a week for washing the clothes of each inmate. 

On the day of my visit, six were in confinement — one sentenced, and five 
waiting trial. Five were males and one female. Three of the untried were 
insane — two men and one woman. One of the men had been in Dixmont, 
but made his escape, returned to the neighborhood and was arrested and 
committed to prison. The woman was placed in prison for safe-keeping, 
not being safe to be at large. 

They perform no work, except to sweep their rooms. The scrubbing is 
done by the family. Both sexes associate during the day, but are sepa- 
rated at night. They have free access to the yard. 

They have straw beds, pillows and blankets, but no sheets. The blankets 
are washed every two months. Their under-clothing is changed every week. 
Have no preaching or Bibles ; Testaments are furnished by the sheriff's 
wife, but none are provided by the county. 

Several escapes have occurred over the yard wall, and in other ways. 

This prison is out of repair. Its original construction is defective for 
safety, and like most county jails, it is poorly furnished. No execution has 
taken place in the county. Several convicts are in the penitentiary. 

The absence of the sheriff prevented my obtaining more full details of this 
prison. 



CLEARFIELD COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is constructed of stone, and was erected in 1841. The. cost 
I could not ascertain. It is 46 feet square and two stories high, covered 
with shingles. The front part of the building is used as the residence of 
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the keeper and sheriff. The entrance is into a hall, with an office on one 
side and a dining-room on the other. From the rear of the front hall the 
prison is entered, from the corridor of which access is obtained to one cell 
on the lower story and two on the upper. These rooms are 15 feet square 
and 10 feet high. They are lined with plank, which is secured by iron bars. 
They contain two large windows, with iron bars of lattice-work. One of 
the rooms on the second floor is divided, and one-half of this room is sub- 
divided into two small cells, each with a grated iron door. The doors of 
the rooms are constructed of heavy wood, strengthened on the inside by 
bars of iron running only in one direction. They are fastened with locks 
and chains with pad-locks. 

The entrance into the jail proper is through a plain wooden door, with an 
iron grate on the inside. 

The yard is entered from the corridor, and the boundary wall is 13 feet 
high, constructed of stone and plastered on the inside. No part of the 
building is cellared, except that which is occupied by the sheriff and the 
keeper. The water-closets are in the yard. It has no ventilation except 
what is furnished by the doors and windows ; it is provided with no bath- 
ing apparatus, and the water is all carried by hand from a well; it is 
warmed by a coal stove in each room, and furnished with straw beds and 
blankets. 

The sheriff receives sixty cents per day for boarding the prisoners, and 
the usual fees as turnkey, all of which he pays over to the keeper for his 
services. The keeper is appointed by the sheriff. The county pays twenty- 
five cents per week for washing the clothes of each prisoner. The prisoners 
are required to keep their rooms clean. 

For breakfast they receive meat, molasses, potatoes, coffee, bread, and 
sometimes butter ; for dinner, meat and vegetable soup three times a week, 
and on the other days of the week meat and vegetables ; at supper, coffee, 
bread and molasses, and sometimes dried fruit or butter. 

They are not separated except at night, and not unfrequently they are 
too numerous to be kept apart at any time. 

At the date of my inspection (Aug. 19, 1871) the prison contained eleven 
inmates, all except one untried. All were white males. One was insane, 
who was detained for safe keeping, but he would be removed to the asylum 
as soon as the case came before the court for its consideration. 

Thirteen convicts were in the Western Penitentiary, four of whom were 
convicted of murder in the second degree. Only one execution (a female) 
has taken place in the county. 

The county paid, last year, about $1,100 for keeping its convicts in the 
penitentiary. About $1,450 were expended to support the jail, and $50 
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for transferring each prisoner to the penitentiary. Average about five 
prisoners per year. 

No religious services are observed in the prison, nor any secular instruc- 
tion given. Bibles are provided when desired by any of the prisoners. 

A physician is employed, who receives $100 per annum. He attends 
monthly', and at any other time when needed. 

They are allowed the use of tobacco, but it is not furnished by the county. 

The hopples are used for punishment ; they have no dark cell. At this 
time three are wearing hopples, to prevent their escape. Six escapes have 
taken place in eight months ; four succeeded by means of a wooden key, 
which they manufactured, one climbed over the yard wall, one passed the 
servant girl when she opened the door to give them water. 

This is an old and dilapidated jail, poorly constructed, and entirely in- 
suflScient for the safe keeping or comfortable maintenance of the inmates. 

We are glad to find that the county authorities are building a new one, 
which, when completed, will be a credit to the county. The architect is 
Edward Haviland, Esq., who has shown himself so successful in the con- 
struction of prisons as to merit the confidence of those who engage in the 
erection of such edifices. The contract price is $85,500. It will contain 
twenty-four cells, 8 by 15 feet, and 11 feet high. It is provided with all 
the conveniences of warming, ventilating, bathing, water-closets and hydrant, 
usually found in Mr. Haviland's prisons. 

A mor'e detailed account of this excellent prison may be given at a future 
time. 



COLUMBIA COUNTY PRISON. 

This building is constructed of brick and stone. It was erected in 1847, 
at a cost of $3,400. It stands on a lot 120 by 220 feet. The building is 68 
feet front and 20 feet deep. The front part of the structure, which is the 
residence of the sheriff and his family, is brick, and the back part, which 
constitutes the prison, is stone — all two stories high, besides the basement. 

The entrance to the prison apartment is into a small hall in the base- 
ment, with a room on each side 15 by 16 feet, and each containing a win- 
dow 4 by 2J feet, which overlooks the yard. These windows are secured 
by bars of iron. A stair-way leads from the hall in the basement, to the 
second story, which, like the former, has two rooms for the use of prisoners. 
The doors of the rooms are constructed of wood, strengthened by iron bars 
on the outside. The door of the main entrance is a cross-barred iron gate. 
A door similar to those of the cells leads into the yard. The yard is 3G 
feet square, enclosed by a stone wall 25 feet high, and plastered on the in- 
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side. The water-closet is in the yard. The building is warmed by coal 
stoves. It is provided with no water-closets inside, and the water is car- 
ried from a well. It has no ventilation except by the doors and windows. 

At the time of my inspection, June 20, 1871, it contained but two prison- 
ers — one for larceny, the other for assault and battery on the constable. 
They had three convicts in the penitentiary. The sheriff has charge of the 
prison, and receives fifty cents per day for boarding the prisoners. The 
sexes are kept separate at night, but are allowed to associate in the day- 
time. Several escapes have occurred during the last three or four years. 

They are seldom punished for insubordination, have no Bibles, and their 
food is the same as the family of the sheriff. A physician attends when ne- 
cessary. 

This prison needs repairs. The plastering is falling off in places, both 
in the prison and from the boundary wall. I was informed that it is the 
intention of the commissioners of the county to make some improvements 
to the building at an early day, and introduce new furniture into the cells, 
all of which is'^reatly needed, as well for the safety as the comfort of the 
inmates. 



FOREST COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was erected in 1868, and is located on an elevated site, near 
the court house, in the town of Tionesta, on the left bank of the Allegheny 
river. It is a frame structure, and cost about $8,000. 

The sheriff occupies the front part of the building for his residence. The 
lower story is divided into a hall, kitchen and two rooms. The second 
story contains three rooms. The whole building is cellared. The base- 
ment contains a kitchen and laundry, with a well of water. There is, also, 
a well of water outside the building, from which water is carried to supply 
the prison. 

The cell-block is 25 by 35 feet. The walls are constructed of timbers, 
10 by 12 inches, laid closely upon each other, and well bolted together with 
iron bolts. These walls are lined on the inside with boiler plate iron, and 
weather-boarded on the outside. The partitions between the cells are con- 
structed in the same manner, except the lining of iron is covered with 
boards. The cell-floors are wood. The number of cells is six — 4 are on one^ 
side of the corridor, and are 8 by 10 feet ; two on the other side, which are 
8 by 16 feet. The corridor is 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 35 feet long. Each 
cell has a window, with iron bars, and a sash containing two small panes 
of glassj so hung upon hinges as to allow them to be opened on the inside. 
Each cell has a wooden door of solid oak, and lined on the inside, below. 
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with sheet iron, while the upper part is constructed of iron rods. They 
are fastened with pad-locks. The door which leads from the corridor into 
the yard is constructed in the same manner as those of the cells. The yard 
is small, and is enclosed by a board fence, about 15 feet high, with a water- 
closet in one corner. 

Ventilation is obtained by a small flue in the upper part of each cell, 
which communicates with the chimney. Three of the cell-doors have an 
opening in the lower part, 4 by 10 inches. The ceilings of the cells are 
constructed of iron and wood, in the same manner as the partitions; and 
the whole building is covered with shingles. The building is warmed by 
coal stoves in the corridor. 

On the day of inspection (August 31, 1871) only two inmates were con- 
* fined — both white males, and untried. The sheriff boards the prisoners at 
50 cents per day, and supplies them with food from his own table. They 
have none in the penitentiary. No executions in this county. 

No bathing apparatus is provided, but they are required to wash the 
whole body once a week. 

No preaching is observed in the jail, but they are provided with Testa- 
ments and other reading matter. 

No punishments have been inflicted. No escapes have occurred. 

Their beds consist of corn-husk matrasses; they are provided with 
^blankets, but not sheets. They keep their own cells clean. 

A physician would be employed if required ; heretofore there has been 
no sickness. 

They are kept separate. Only one at a time is allowed to go into the 
yard ; a privilege they enjoy for a short time in the morning. 

The expense of supporting the prison, during the year, was about $30. 
The sheriff is allowed $4 per day, and necessary expenses, for taking pri- 
soners to the penitentiary. 

This prison was designed and. erected under the supervision of Philip D. 
Thomas. I found it in a clean condition, with more than the ordinary 
comforts usually pertaining to many of the county jails. 
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GREENE COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison stands in the rear of the court house. It was built in 1836, 
and is constructed of blocks of free stone, and is 30 by 36 feet. It has no 
cellar. The entrance is on the west side, through a small, narrow hall, with 
two dungeons on each side. They are dark, close and damp, without any 
ventilation. They are not used ; at least I was so informed by the keeper. 
The upper story, which is the main part of the prison, is reached by a 
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winding flight of stone steps. This story is all in one apartment, and con- 
tains two cells, each about 11 by 12 feet. They are constructed of iron 
bars, crossing each other in the form of lattice-work. The sides, top and 
doors are all constructed in this manner, and stand out from the wall, so 
as to allow a passage between them and the outside wall. This room con- 
tains four barred windows — ^two on the north and two on the south side of 
the building. The building is covered with shingles ; and the cost was 
about $4,000. 

William Hays, who is appointed by the sheriff as the keeper, has charge 
of the prisoners, and receives $4 per week for boarding each inmate. 

Three prisoners, at the date of my visit, (May 31, 1811,) were in confine- 
ment. One was under sentence, two were untried — one of whom was 
charged with murder. The jail is frequently empty. They inflict no pun- 
ishment for an infraction of the rules of the prison. Occasionally religious 
services are performed by clergymen who visit the prisoners ; this has oc- 
curred, however, but once since last December. One has escaped. 

The prisoners receive bread and coffee twice a day, meat three times a 
day, and sometimes milk at dinner. They are generally provided with 
food from the table of the keeper. They have no convicts in the peniten- 
tiary, and no execution has taken place in this county. 

The prison is not supplied with water-closets or bathing appliances. 
Everything offensive has to be carried out in buckets, and all the water 
used for washing or drinking purposes has to be carried into the building. 

The main entrance to the prison is secured by an iron grate, outside of 
which is an iron door constructed of boiler plate iron. 

When needed, they are furnished with clothing upon their discharge, but 
no money. Tobacco is allowed, but not liquor. 

No one but the inmates sleep in the prison. The sheriff lives in a house 
in immediate proximity to the jail, which belongs to the county. There 
has been but one female prisoner within the last twelve years. 

Neither the character nor the cleanliness of the furniture is entitled to 
commendation. Nothing but a new building, with modern accommodations 
and conveniences, can meet the wants of this county for a proper care of 
their criminal population. In due time we hope to see this necessity pro- 
vided for. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is located in the town of Brookville, near the court house. 
It was visited August 29, 1811. It was erected in 1856, at a cost of about 
$20,000. The front dwelling, which is the residence of the sheriff and keeper, 
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is constructed of brick and is three stories high. The prison is sti 
two stories high besides the basemeDt. The building covers an ai 
feet front by 90 feet deep. 

The entrance is into a hall with three rooms on one side and a s 
on the other. These rooms were formerly occupied by the county 
Now the first two are used as a post-office, and the third as an aid 
office. All the apartments on the second and third stories of the fro 
ing are occupied by the keeper and his family. The building is 
with tin. 

A corridor runs across between the dwelling and the cell-block, 
ceiled above and below with wood. The prison contains twenty ( 
on each story. They are six by ten feet, and ten feet high. A si 
pendicul^ window in each gives light and air. They are not provii 
hydrant, water-closets or ventilation, except what is furnished by tl 
and windows. The floors are flagged with stone. They have two do 
inner one ia iron, with the upper part constructed of iron rods ; tl 
one wood, lined with iron on the inside. A yard is in the rear of tb 
with a boundary wall built of stone, which is 18 feet high. It is v» 
cure, and the prisoners are not allowed to occupy it unless under 
veilance of the keeper. It contains a water-closet. 

The prison is not supplied with the means for bathing ; is wai 
stoves, and supplied with water, which is carried from a neighbor! 
tain, there being no water on the premises. 

The keeper receives sixty cents per day for boarding the prison 
supplies them from his own table. He is paid extra for washing i 
They have straw beds with comfortables, and sheets which are 
once a week. 

There is no preaching in the prison, though occasionally the inm 
Tisited by clergymen. Some of the cells are supplied with Bibles. 
soners perform no work, except a few who keep their rooms clean. 

When sick, a physician is employed who is paid for his service! 
ishment, when resorted to, consists in giving them bread and water, 
ment in the dark cell, and very seldom, though occasionally, the use 
Clothing is furnished, if needed, when discharged, but no money. 

At the time of my visit, two were in confinement, both untried. > 
charged with murder, and was supposed to be insane. Three convi 
in the Western Penitentiary. One execution has taken place in the 

This prison needs repairs and other improvements. We were 1 
by the keeper that the commissioners were about to re-furnish t 
which is certainly very much needed. A general region structio 
whole building, and the introduction of modem conveniences, woul 
the comfort of the inmates, as well as the credit of the county. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY PRISON. 



rison was visited August 23, 1811. It is a brick building, and was 
a 1850. It stands on an elevated piece of ground, in tlie rear of 
house, and is two stories high. The cost, including the court 
IS 128,000. 

eriff 's residence is in the front part of the building, through which 
lor of the prison is entered, by an iron grate. The building is 44 
. The accommodations for the sheriff are a Isitchen and bed-room 
irs, and three bed rooms on the second floor, 
rridor of the prison runs parallel with the front, and is 12 feet 
ight is furnished by two barred windows in one end, and one in 
. It contains 8 cells, about 8 by 10 feet. They have a water- 
small window, but no ventilation, and no water. They are warmed 
■e in the hall. The cell-doors are iron grates. The partitions are 
boards, laid on their flat sides, and latljed and plastered. Only 
s provided with a wicket, through which food or other articles can 
ed without opening the door. 

1 is attached to the building, which is 22 feet deep, and the same 
the front of the building. The walls are lined with plank on the 
It contains a water-closet, 

le prisoner, a male, was confined at the time of my visit. Tliey 
iw beds and blankets, but no sheets. At present, the food is sup- 
tn the table of the sheriff; but when there are a number of pri- 
iicy receive bread, water and molasses. 

male department is over one end of the corridor, including two 
' the building occupied by the sheriff. The entrance to it is from 
ence of the sheriff, and is entirely separated from the male depart- 
that no access can be had from one to the other, through the main 

leriff receives fifty cents per day for boarding the prisoners. The 
sociate during the day, but the sexes are always kept separate. 
'■ not provided with bathing appliances, 
punishment is resorted to, it consists in locking them up in their 

the jail is full, a prayer meeting is held every week, and occasion- 
have preaching. Bibles are provided. 

ivasb and keep their cells clean, but the county does not pay for 
their clothes, which is done at the expense of the sheriff, 
:ison is supplied with water from a spring which is sufliciently ele- 
run- to any part of the building. The court-house and county 
:e also furnished from the same source. 
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Twelve convicts are in the Western Penitentiary. The county p 
year, for keeping their prisoners in the penitentiary, $691 65. Fo 
ing the prisoners, and jail feea, they paid the sheriff $1,493 59. Th 
receives $4 apiece for talcing prisoners to the penitentiary, and a 
expenses. He receives the same for taking a person to the house o 
or the insane hospital. 

This is a dark and badly ventilated prison. It needs improvem 
some general repairs. I uiitJerstood that grand juries, for the li 
years, have recommended repairs, but their wishes have not yet beer 
by those having charge of the financial afi'airs of the county. 



M'KEAN COUNTY PRISON. 

This is a stone building, standing on the lot near the court hoiia 
40 feet front by 32 feet in depth, and cost something over |3,0I)0. 
erected in l548. A frame addition has been erected at one end. 
front, and estending backward the same depth as the stone building 
built in 1862. Both are covered with shingles, and both are twc 
high. There is no cellar under the prison part of the atone buildin 
prison is entered from the front, into a hall, which contains a si 
with a room on each side. From this ball the prison apartment is 
which occupies the back part of the building. It contains a hall 
room on each side. A stairway leads from this hall to the secon 
which is also divided into two tooms. The rooms below and at 
each 13 by 15 feet, and are used for the confinement of the pi 
Each cell has two doors ; on« is constructed of iron in the form ol 
work, the other of wood, lined with boiler plate iron. AH the fli 
wood. Bach room has a window, with nine panes of glass 8 by 1 
in size, and secured by iron bars. The water-closet empties into 
One of the cells in the second story is darkened for a dungeon, bu 
ventilation. 

On the day of inspection (July 5, 18T1) they had no prisoneri 
was informed they did not average more than one for the enti 
Their food was the same as the sheriff's family, except they receive 
but once a day. The preaeat sheriff allows them frequently to eat 
family. He receives |3 per week for their board, and $1 50 for e 
Boner, as turnkey. The sheriff and deputy, each, receive $4 per i 
traveling expenses, for removing convicts to the penitentiary. 

Since the occupancy of the present sheriff, there has been no.occ 
use the dark cell, or resort to any other punishment. They rei 
instruction, either religious or secular, but are provided with Bib 
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occasionally receive newspapers. The males are allowed to associate, but 
not the sexes. The only work they do is to wash their cells. The county 
pays for washing their clothes. 

A phj^sician is employed when necessary, and is paid for his attendance. 

Straw beds, with sheets and blankets are provided, together with two 
chairs and a table in each cell. The bed clothes and under-clothes are 
changed weekly. They are allowed to receive visits from their friends at 
all times. Correspondence is freely permitted, but sometimes is inspected. 
They have no bathing apparatus, but have a rule, which is seldom enforced, 
to perform ablution of the whole body once a week. Water is supplied 
from a neighboring well. 

This is a very poor prison. It needs very general repairs to make it 
creditable. I understand that the grand jury has recommended some im- 
provements, which it is thought will be made. They consist, merely, in 
repairing the walls and doors. A better ventilation, ftie introduction of 
water-closets, and a more thorough separation and security of the prison- 
ers, all of which are much needed, were not mentioned among the suggested 
improvements. Any extensive outlay in this way, however, would avail 
but little, as nothing but a new prison can aflEbrd the proper accommodation 
for their criminals. 

There has been one execution in this county, which took place in 1851. 

The county paid for keeping prisoners, in the Western Penitentiary, in 
1869, $56 00; and in 1870, $41 10. 



MONTOUR COUNTY PRISON. 

This is an old stone building two stories high. I could not learn when it 
was erected or what it cost. The front part of the building, which extends 
40 feet on the street, is occupied by the sheriff and his family. The en- 
trance is into a small hall, containing the stair-way, with a room on each 
side. A small stone kitchen, one story high, adjoins the front building on 
the west. The second story of the dwelling contains two bed chambers. 
The attic is not finished. 

The entrance to the prison is through an iron latticed grate from the hall 
of the dwelling, into a hall containing a stair-way leading to tjie second 
story of the prison. This hall has a window in the second story. The 
prison apartment contains four rooms, two below and two above, each about 
20 by 15 feet, and 8 feet high. The yard extends round two sides of the 
prison, the east and the south, the latter being the rear. It is enclosed by 
a wall about 18 feet high, and is entered from the corridor of the prison. 
Each room contains a window about two by three feet, secured by crossed 
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iron bars. The doors are of wood, strengthened on the inside with bars of 
iron, and fastened on the outside with bolts and padlocks. 

Water is supplied from a well at the back door. Light is furnished by 
lamps, and the whole building is warmed by coal stoves below and drums 
above. 

The prisoners do no work, except to keep their own rooms clean. Their 
clothes are washed at the expense of the county. No religious services are 
observed in the prison. Bibles are provided for all the rooms. No secular " 
instruction is given. Now and then the prisoners are visited by pious per- 
sons, who furnish them with religious tracts. • 

At, this date, June 16, 1871, the prison contains two inmates. One is an 
insane n^an, who has been confined seven years. He is incarcerated for no 
crime, but for safe-keeping. He belongs to Anthony township, which pays 
for his support. It would be far better, and more in accordance with an en- 
lightened humanity, if he were placed in an insane hospital, instead of a 
county jail. The other prisoner was untried, but was committed on a 
charge of slander. 

The males are permitted to associate, but the sexes are kept separate. 

A physician attends when necessary, who is paid for his services by the 
county. 

The sheriflT, Daniel Billinger, has charge of the prisoners, and receives $4 
per week for the board of each one. They are fed from the family table. 
The furniture of the cells consists of wooden bunks, straw beds and blan- 
kets. 

This prison is [dilapidated, very much in need of repairs, and not suffi- 
ciently secure against escapes. 



POTTER COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was designed by Edward Haviland, Esq., who has kindly 
furnished me with the following description : 

" It was built in 1869-70. It is located in Coudersport, near the court 
house. Size of lot, 100 by 150 feet, with open streets round the boundary 
wall on all sides. 

"Size of building, 52 feet 8 inches wide, by 71 feet 10 inches in depth. 

Has but 8 cells at present, but can, at any time, be enlarged to 20 within 

the same yard. Sheriff accommodations include office, parlor, dining room 

on the first floor, and on the second four chambers. 

. " The prison department has 8 cells, bath cell, infirmary and work room. 

" The external walls and yard wall are built of sandstone. 

" Corridor 14 feet wide, 36 feet long and 23 feet high, lighted by window 
in end. 
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" Cells are 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet 6 inches high. Cells are 
fire proof with arched ceilings. 

" The cell doors and windows are precisely similar to those of Lycoming 
already described. Each cell is fitted up with water-closet, hydrant and 
as thoroughly ventilated and heated as any of the larger prisons. 

" Boundary wall is 23 feet high. Built by contract for $33,500." 

At the date of my inspection (July 4, 1871) one prisoner was in con- 
finement — a man for assauk and battery. Two convicts in the Western 
Penitentiary. Only one execution has taken place in the county. 

The sheriff boards the prisoners at $4 per week. They are supplied from 
his own table. 

For punishment hand-cuffs are used, but are seldom resorted to. Have 
no dark cell. Have no religious services in the prison, but are supplied 
with Bibles and religious tracts. They have no secular instruction. 

Upon being discharged the prisoners sometimes receive clothes as well 
as money. A physician is employed when needed. The sexes are kept 
separate at all. times. Have straw beds, with sheets and blankets. The 
cells are washed once in two weeks, and the under-clothing changed every 
week. They are allowed the use of the yard together every three or four 
days, when they are under the surveillance of an officer. 

This prison was opened about the first of January last. Since that time 
but five prisoners have been admitted — two were confined two days, one 
six weeks, one two weeks, and one ten weeks. For the last five years they 
have not averaged one prisoner the whole year. Judge Ross, who has ex- 
amined the records of the court for the last ten vears, informed me that 
during that period they would not average more than one prisoner for three 
months in each year. I was also informed that they do not license houses 
for the sale of liquor in this county, and to this exemption from the usual 
practice of selling intoxicating drinks, they ascribe the small amount of 
crime which is committed in the county. What a striking lesson in favor 
of temperance does this teach us. 



SNYDER COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was visited June 7, 1871. It is a brick structure in front, 
which is occupied by the sheriff and his family. The prison proper is con- 
structed of stone, and stands in the rear of the dwelling. A small yard is 
attached, enclosed by a stone wall. The whole building occupies a space 
of 36 feet square, and is two stories high. A hall, six feet wide, extends 
directly through the centre, from front to back, having an iron grated door 
between the dwelling and the prison. A stairway, leading to the second 
story, is erected in the hall of each apartment. 
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This county was organized in 1855, and the prison was built in 1856-57, 
at a cost of about $2,500. The prison apartment contains four rooms, two 
in each story. Each room is 11 by 14 feet, and 10 feet high, containing a 
window, four feet six inches' long and three feet wide, sfecured by iron bars. 
The cell doors are wood, with crossed iron bars sunk into the wood on the 
inside. 

The prison is warmed by stoves in the rooms. The water is procured 
from a well and carried in by^ hand. It contains no apparatus for bathing. 
The water-closet is in a recess in the yard wall. 

John S. Wolf is the sheriff, and has charge of the prisoners. He is paid 
fifty cents a day for their board. They have no religious services in the 
prison , though Bibles are provided if desired by the prisoner. No prisoners 
were in confinement at the time of my inspection. They average about 
one prisoner during the year. No escapes have taken place during the 
term of the present sheriff, now about 18 months. Before, however, escapes 
occasionally occurred. There have been no executions in this county, but 
one committed suicide by hanging. Two convicts from this county are in 
the Eastern Penitentiary — both for larceny. The prisoners do no work. 

This prison is very similar to many of the county jails in the interior of 
the State. It is small, with few conveniences and insecure. As it was 
empty at the time of my visit I could not form a very accurate opinion of 
its condition when occupied. During these periods, when no one is to be 
cared for, the same attention is not given to keep the building in a state of 
cleanliness. From appearances it may be regarded as a fair average of our 
county jails, where the prisoners are kept in idleness. 



SOMERSET COUNTY PRISON. 

I visited this prison August 25, 187 1. It consists of a brick edifice, about 
50 by 75 feet, and was erected in 1852-53 ; it is two stories high. The cost 
I could not learn. 

The front part of the building, which is occupied as the residence of the 
sheriff, is divided into a hall and four Tooms on each floor. One room in 
the basement is used as a kitchen. 

The corridor of the prison, which runs longitudinally with^the front of the 
building, is entered from the hall of the dwelling. It contains nine cells, ar- 
ranged in two tiers ; the upper tier being reached by a wooden galler^^. 
The corridor is 12 feet wide. The walls of the prison are constructed of 
brick outside, with two breadths of three inch plank, lined with boiler plate 
iron on the inside. The corridor is provided with a sky- light, which affords 
light but no ventilation. It also contains a window in each end for venti- 
14 
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J light. These windows are four inches wide and three feet 
ig- 

6 feet 8 inches wide, 13 feet 8 inchen long and 10 feet high. 
is placed in a recess in one eorner of the corridor, which was 
)r want of attention. The cells are lined with boiler plate 
en floors, and two doors, both iron grates. They are warmed 
le corridor. 

on is by the doors and windows. It is supplied with water 
i carried into the prison by hand. The prison has no yard, 
a are entirely deprived of out-door exercise. It ia wanned 
le corridor. They are supplied with straw beds, sheets, pil- 
ets. 

fho is the keeper, receives fifty cents a day for boarding each 
;he time of my inspection, five white males were in confine- 
d. They had several convicts in the Western Penitentiary, 

learn the number. In the day-time the males are allowed 
it the sexes are kept separate. 

consists in locking them in their cells, and sometimes chains 
A physician ia employed if necessary. Escapes occasion- 
PC executions have taken place in the county. The prison 



SULLIVAN COUNTY PRISON. 

was erected in 1850. It is constructed of brick, is three 
d about 45 feet square. It cost $2,500, 
the basement of the building, A hall 9 feet wide runs lon- 
>ugh the basement, with 4 cells on one side which are occu- 
soners. The other side of the corridor is used by the keeper 

ppoints the keeper, who lives in the prison, but all the re- 
' the oflice remain with the sheriff. The keeper boards the 
cents per day, and supplies them with food from the table 
They are fed three times a day. 

10 by 14 feet, and 9 feet high. Only two cells have water- 
the water necessary to cleanse them has to be carried in by 
lught from a spring ig pipes. Each cell is warmed by a wood 
a middle cells have a brick partition, the other two have 
I which are lathed and plastered. The windows are secured 
The floors are wood. As the whole building is erected 
las no cellar. Each cell has two doors, both constructed 
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entirely of wood, fastened by bolts and pad-locks. The cells have no special 
ventilation, and are provided with no means of bathing. 

The second story of the building is appropriated to the use of the county 
offices, except one room, which is occupied by the keeper. The third story 
is used for the sittings of the court. 

At this date (June 29, 1871) it contained no prisoners. They do not 
average more than two prisoners a year. They have two convicts in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

There is no yard attached to the prison, and on the occasion of an exe- 
cution which took place in the county, they were obliged to construct a 
fence with boards, enclosing a space in front of the court house, in which 
the penalty of the law was inflicted upon the criminal. 

The prisoners are sometimes permitted to associate. They do no work, 
further than to keep their cells clean. They are allowed the use of tobacco, 
but must provide it for themselves. Yisits from, and correspondence with, 
friends are permitted. They are proyided with straw beds, sheets, blankets 
and pillows. When sick a physician is employed who is paid by the county. 
No punishment is inflicted for a violation of the discipline or rules of the 
prison. No dark cell or dungeon is provided. 

A Bible is furnished for each cell, and other books are allowed, but no 
library is connected with the prison, nor is preaching ever had in the jail. 



SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison, which I inspected June 26, 1871, is one of the most sub- 
stantial county jails in the Commonwealth. It stands a short distance from 
the court house, and was built in 1867. It occupies on the ground a space 
of 48 feet 6y 46 feet 6 inches. There is an adjoining yard, 58 feet by 57 
feet, enclosed by a strong stone wall, about 20 feet high. 

An excavation has been made in the hill for the location of the building. 
Sufficient stone, of an excellent quality, was procured in this way for its 
erection. Many of the stones extend through the walls, which are twent}^- 
eight inches thick, thus giving them great strength and security. 

The building is three stories high, and the sheriff and his family live in 
the third story, which is entered on a level with the ground, on the east 
side. The main entrance to the prison is from the west side, into a brick 
vestibule, from which access to the corridor is obtained. The corridor is 
16 feet wide and 36 feet long, containing two tiers of cells, with an iron 
stairway to reach the second tier. Sixteen cells are constructed in this 
part of the prison. The brick vestibule has a winding stairway, by which 
the third story is reached. This story contains three additional cells. 
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which are intended for the use of the females. Each cell, in the male 
apartment, is 10 by 12 feet. The cells are built of stone, with the tops and 
bottoms formed of large stone slabs, the latter being covered with wooden 
floors. The corridor has a large ventilator in the ceiling, about four feetia 
diameter, which is carried to the top of the building. Each cell has an 
iron gate and a wooden door, with a water-closet and hj^drant. Ventila- 
tion is procured by an opening above the door and in the outside wall. A 
vertical window, secured by two iron bars crossing each other in the mid- 
dle, gives light to the cell. The walls are lathed and plastered on the 
inside. Iron waste-pipes connect with the upper ones as they pass down 
in the corner of each cell ; all of which empt}^ into a covered sewer, dis- 
charging its contents some 8 or 10 rods from the prison, on a very descend- 
ing piece of ground. 

A dungeon is constructed in the basement, with a small ventilator and a 
close wooden door. A tank, about 4 feet square, is placed in the attic, into 
which water is pumped by the prisoners from springs in the basement, and 
from which the prison is mainly supplied with water. There is, also, a 
large cistern, laid with cement, which is capable of holding 100 barrels of 
rain water, received from the roof. One of the cells is supplied with bath- 
ing appliances, but is seldom used. 

There is a frame wash-house, on a level with the third story, situated at 
the north corner of the prison, and extends partly over the yard wall. A 
small yard, enclosed by a stone wall, on the south side of the prison, con- 
ceals the cell windows from external view on that side. 

The main yard is entered by a side door from the vestibule, and a door 
from the back end of the corridor. The whole building is covered with 
plastic slate. 

The original plan of this building was furnished by Samuel Sloan, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. It was built by the county commissioners, by the day, and 
under the supervision of Abram Erink, of Montrose. It cost $33,897 13. 
It is now estimated to be worth $50,000, and the personal property $200. 

The building is warmed by one of Reynolds^s hot-air furnaces, with a 
hot-air pipe leading to each cell. 

The sheriff has the care of the prisoners, and receives $3 50 per week 
for their board. At the date of my visit they numbered four — all males. 
Two were convicts, one of whom was insane. Two were untried ; one a 
l^oy? 16 years of age, charged with perjury. The prisoners do no work, 
except to keep their own cells in order. They are allowed to exercise to- 
gether, in the yard, once a week. Sometimes they are separated at night. 
The sexes are always kept separate. 

They have Bibles, but no religious services are held in the prison, except 
occasionally by the Catholic priest. 
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They receive coffee, tea, bread and butter once a day, and meat and po- 
tatoes twice a day. 

There have been no escapes from this prison, and only one execution 
has liaken place in the county. 

A physician is employed by the county, who receives his utsual fees for 
attendance. 

The expenses of keeping the prisoners during the last year amounted to 
$997 65. On the first day of February last they had nine convicts in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

Everything about this prison indicates strength and security. The walls 
are thick, and built in the most substantial manner. The cells are com- 
fortable and secure. One thing, however, is wanting to improve its condi- 
tion, and that is employment for the inmates. The cells are of suflficient 
size, with the necessary light and air to enable them to work advan- 
tageously, and we would commend this change to the candid consideration 
of the authorities, believing the inmates, as well as the county, would re- 
ceive a reasonable share of the benefits resulting from such a change. 



TIOGA COUNTY PRISON. 

This is a brick building, erected on a lot adjoining the court house. It 
was built in 1861, and cost about $14,000. The front part of the building, 
which is the residence of the sheriff, is about forty feet square. The dwell- 
ing is entered from the front, into a hall containing the stairway. The first 
story contains four rooms, besides a kitchen, dining and sitting room. On 
the second story there are six rooms, which are used as bed chambers by 
the sheriff and his family. 

In the rear, and adjoining the dwelling of the sheriff, is the cell building. 
It may be entered from the dwelling or on the west side, either of which 
entrances open into a hall, extending about midway of the building, and 
from which the corridor of the prison is entered. 

The corridor is six feet wide, and extends entirely round the block of 
cells, which occupy the centre of the apartment, and is two stories high. 
Each story is divided into four cells. The cell block covers a space of 
about 35 by 50 feet. The cells in the lower tier are 9 feet and those in the 
upper 8 feet high. Access to the second tier is obtained by a wooden stair- 
way and gallery. The cells are built of stone. Each of those in the lower 
story have two sides lirfed with boiler plate iron. The doors are iron grates, 
which are so constructed as to be closed by an outside coveringof iron 
plate, the upper half of which can be opened at pleasure by the keeper. A 
window above the door is secured by crossed bars of iron. Each of the 
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lower tier of cells contains a water-closet, which can only be cleansed by 
carrying water in buckets and pouring into it. They were very much out 
of repair at the date of my inspection, (July 1, 1871,) and the effluvia from 
them was intolerably offensive. The sheriff informed me that he intended 
to have them repaired as early as practicable. These cells are damp and 
dark. They are warmed by a stove in each cell. 

The corridor has four sky-lights. Twenty windows in the outside walls 
afford sufficient light to the corridor. The upper cells are of the same size 
as the lower, except the ceiling is one foot lower. They are not lined with 
iron, but have plank partitions, and have no water-closets. The floors are 
wood. They have small grated sky-lights. Water is supplied from a well. 
The whole edifice is covered with shingles. 

The prison at this time contains but three inmates — all males. The 
county has 18 convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

The sheriff receives four dollars per week for boarding each prisoner, 
twenty-five cents per week for washing their clothes, and one dollar and 
fifty cents for fuel for each cell occupied. They are provided with iron bed- 
steads, straw beds, sheets and blankets. The bedding is changed and the 
cells washed every week. The prisoners keep their own cells clean. 

Sometimes the inmates are allowed to associate in the corridor, but are 
generally kept separate in their cells. No execution has taken place in 
this county. They do no work ; have no baths ; no preaching in the jail, 
but are supplied with Bibles. Sometimes clergymen and other religious 
persons visit the prisoners for instruction. They are fed from the table of 
the sheriff. Several escapes have taken place through the sky-lights. 

Punishment consists in confinement in the dark cell. 

The county paid last year $830 72 for keeping the prisoners. The sheriff 
is paid $100 for removing each convict to the penitentiary. 



YENANGO COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison stands in the vicinity of the court house, and was visited 
August 31, 1871. The front, which is occupied 'as the residence of the 
sheriff, is a brick structure, 45 by 34 feet, and two and a half stories high. 
The cell block in the rear is constructed of stone, and is 35 by 43 feet, and 
two stories in height. This building was erected in 1865, and cost $37,000, 

The cell buildiug contains 20 cells, arranged in two tiers. The corridor 
is 28 feet 6 inches long, by 12 feet 6 inches wide. It is provided with three 
sky-lights and two small windows in the end. It is flagged with stone. The 
sky-lights are so constructed that they admit light but no air. The only 
ventilation provided is through the end windows. 
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The lower tier of cells are 1 1 feet long, 6 feet T inches wide, and 1 1 feet 
3 inches high. All have stone floors, with a water-closet and water in each 
cell. A small hole for ventilation is 6 feet above each cell door opening into 
the corridor. The drainage is into a sewer, which discharges its contents 
into French creek. The cells in the upper tier are 9 feet 7 inches by 10 
feet 2 inches ; height the same as those below. Each cell has two doors, 
both constructed of wood ; tlye inner one lined on the inside by boiler plate 
iron. The partitions between the cells are brick. The ceiling of the corri^ 
dor is lined with sheet iron. The cell floors are laid on stone. One cell is 
used as a bath-room, with hot and cold water. A small iron vestibule sur- 
rounds the entrance into thp corridor to afford better security against 
escapes. 

This prison has no yard. The whole building is covered with slate. The 
cells are warmed by iron pipes containing steam , which is generated in the 
cellar by a furnace. It is lighted by lamps which burn all night in the cor- 
ridor, but are not allowed in the cells. 

On the day of inspection the prison contained 30 inmates — 27 males and 
3 females ; 6 were colored — 5 males and 1 female. Thirteen were sentenced 
and 17 untried. Sixty-three convicts are in the Western Penitentiary from 
this county. There has been one execution, which took place in 1868. 

The sheriff lives in the flrst and second stories, and the keeper in the 
upper story of the dwelling. He receives two and a half dollars per day 
for taking care of the prisoners. The sum paid for their board I did not 
learn. 

The beds are furnished with blankets but no sheets or pillows. The 
blankets are washed once a month. The prisoners wash their under-cloth^s 
every week. 

Preaching is held every Sabbath, and they are provided with Bibles. The 
males associate through the day in the corridor. At six o^clock in the 
evening they are locked iji their cells, and the females have the use of the 
hall until eight o'clock the following morning, when they are returned to 
their cells, and the males permitted to resume their enjoyments in the cor- 
ridor. 

Punishment, when inflicted, consists of closing both doors of the cell for 
one or more days. Sometimes they are placed upon bread and water. Irons 
are not used. A physician is employed, whose services are paid for by the 
county. 

The inmates are furnished but two meals a day. At breakfast they re- 
ceive bread and coffee ; for dinner and supper (being one meal) they have 
bread, soup and sometimes meat in place of soup. 

The sheriff is paid four dollars for himself and three dollars for each 
deputy employed in taking convicts to the penitentiary. The county paid 
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last year, for supporting the prison, $5,800, and $3,230 31 for the support 
of convicts in the Western Penitentiary. 

Among the prisoners one was an idiotic deaf mute. He was confined for 
^safe keeping. 

This prison was verv much crowded. The ventilation was bad, and no 
employment was given to the inmates. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is a brick structure, and was erected in 1867, supposed to be 
at a cost of $70,000, though the clerk of the commissioners informed me 
they had no records to afford reliable information upon this subject. The 
building is 65 feet long and 46 feet wide. The large room or corridor which 
contains the male prisoners, is entered frqm the office by an iron door of lat- 
tice work. This room is 50 feet long and 32 feet wide, with a wooden floor, 
underlaid with boiler plate iron. The apartment is one story high, with a 
large sky-light in the roof, with immovable sash. Six additional small 
windows are provided to light this room. The walls on the inner side are 
lined with boiler plate iron. 

Two sides of this apartment are occupied by nine cells, constructed of 
boiler plate iron. Two of these cells are 10 feet square, seven are 9 by 10 
feet, and all are 8 feet high. They are located a short distance from the walls, 
so as to form a passage in the rear. The lower part of the front and back 
partitions are perforated with small holes, about one inch in diameter, and 
the top is constructed of iron rods. The cell doors are constructed of boiler 
plate iron, with a small wicket, fastened with a lock and key, and a pad-lock. 
One of th.ese cells is used as a dungeon, and is covered with perforated boiler 
plate iron, instead of iron rods. A water-closet is provided in each cell, 
but no water runs through them, except what is carried in buckets, and 
poured into them. Their condition at the time of my visit made this de- 
fect very apparent. 

The ventilation of this prison is very defective. This apartment has four 
ventilating flues — one in each corner of the room, with openings near the 
ceiling and the floor. Four small ventilators are also provided in the ceil- 
ing below the sky- light. No provision being made for opening the sky- 
light, the circulation of air is insuflScient for any reasonable degree of com- 
fort. In the cells where the prisoners are confined at night, the supply of 
fresh air is still more imperfect. 

The prison is supplied with soft water from the roof, being received into 
a tank, and used for certain purposes. All the rest of the water has to be 
carried by hand. This will be improved by providing a trough into which 
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water will be pumped from a well. A bathing tub is provided for cold 
water, but is seldom used. 

The prison is warmed by hot air furnaces ; the warm air being admitted 
into the corridor at each corner. A gas light burns in the corridor until 
nine o'clock, when it is extinguished. 

Another part of the prison is so divided as to be used as a hospital, and 
for the accommodation of the female prisoners. The prison apartment for 
the females is constructed with iron cells and a sky-light, as in the male de- 
partment. The cells differ from those in the male department only in one 
particular — the front is formed of iron rods, instead of boiler plate iron. 
That part of the building appropriated as an infirmary, is divided into two 
stories, with a room in each, of ample dimensions to suit the purposes for 
which it is intended. This part of the building is warmed by stoves, and 
the prison by a hot air furnace. 

There is no boundary wall, and no yard attached to the prison for the ac- 
commodation of the prisoners. From the ofQce of the keeper, an opening 
exists, through which he is enabled to overlook the inmates. 

At the time of my visit (May 29, 1871) the prison contained nine inmates, 
all white males. One of these was a convict, and seven had been committed 
by the burgess for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. A white male, who 
was charged with the murder of a police officer in Greene county, was in 
confinement in this prison, having been placed here for safe-keeping until 
the time of his trial, which was to take place in the course of ten or twelve 
days. 

The prisoners are not engaged in any work, but run promiscuously to- 
gether through the day. At night they are locked in their cells, the con- 
struction of which is such as not to preclude conversation. They are 
required to scrub their cells and the general hall twice a week. 

■ 

The sheriff receives fifty cents per day for boarding each prisoner ; the 
county paying for their washing. The county pays the turnkey $250 per 
annum for taking care of the jail. 

The Young Men's Christian Association visit the prison, and hold a 
prayer meeting every Sabbath afternoon. They have a small library, of 
about fifty volumes, connected with the prison, which, is for the use of the 
prisoners. Religious and other newspapers are allowed. The library con- 
tains Bibles, which are used by the prisoners when they ask for them. 

The cells are furnished with straw beds and pillows. Two blankets in 
summer, and more in winter, if needed, are provided for each inmate. 

« 

They are furnished with beef three times a day ; bread and cofiee twice a 
day ; molasses and vegetable soup, once a day. 

Punishments consist in confinement to the dungeon. Tobacco is pro- 
vided by the county, which is occasionally withheld as a punishment. 
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No vagrants were in this jail at the date of my visit. In the winter sea- 
son they had a large number. From the 24th day of December last, to the 
24th day of February following, they had in charge about nmety of this 
class of persons. They have no insane. There have been three executions 
in the county. 

A physician is employed to attend the prison when called upon, who is 
paid for his services by the county. 

The inmates are allowed to correspond with their friends, who are also 
occasionally permitted to visit them in prison. When discharged they are 
furnished with clothing if badly needed, and sometimes money is given. 
No effort is made to procure situations for them at the expiration of their 
term of sentence. We were informed that no diflSculty existed in finding 
employment. 

The expense of supporting this prison and the cost of their criminals to 
the county during the year 1870, were as follow : 

Board of prisoners : $2; 220 61 

For clothing 222 25 

Coal for warming prison 373 16 

Turnkey ! . 250 00 

Paid for prisoners in Western Penitentiary 1, 201 91 



4,267 93 



This sum does not include the cost of conveying prisoners to the peni- 
tentiar}'', which must increase the amount. We were informed they do not 
average more than eight or ten inmates during the year. The cost of this 
number to the county is over $300 each per year, while in some other coun- 
ties, where they work their prisoners, the cost of each does not exceed $125 
per annum. This prison could be" modified without a very large expendi- 
ture, so as to give healthful employment to its inmates and save no little 
expense to the county. 

This prison, although new, is badlj constructed. It could be readily 
converted into a good jail for the separate confinement and working of the 
prisoners. By the removal of the iron cells, at least twelve could be made, 
in each story, (the building being of sufficient height for two stories,) large 
enough to be used as work-shops, thus accommodating twenty-four inmates, 
and leaving ample space for a commodious corridor. By this modification 
ventilation could be greatly improved, and increased security afforded. 
With a better supply of water, the water-closets, as well as the prison gene- 
rally, could be kept in a better state of cleanliness. For the comfort and 
health of the prisoners, all this is needed. I was informed by the clerk of 
the commissioners that the effiuvla from the prison was sometimes so offen- 
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sive as to be a source of annoyance to those occupying their office, which 
is in close proximity to the jail. 

The sheriff does not live in the prison, but occupies a house near by. 
No one of the officers sleep in the prison building. 



WYOMING COUNTY PRISON. 

« 

I visited and inspected this prison June 28, 1871. It was built in 1868, 
and cost $18,000. The front building, which constitutes the dwelling for 
the sheriff and his family, is constructed of brick, and is 46 feet front and 
30 feet deep. The lot on which it stands contains half an acre of ground. 
The main building is two stories high. The entrance is into a hall, which 
contains a stairway. Four rooms are on the first floor ; one is used as a 
kitchen^ one as a dining room, one as a parlor, and one as a bed chamber. 
The second floor is divided into four lodging rooms. 

' The cell block Is constructed of stone, one story high, with a corridor 
and six cells. The corridor is 8 feet wide and 33 feet long. The door 
leading from the hall of the dwelling into the corridor of the prison is made 
of wood and lined with iron. Each cell has two doors. The inner one is 
.iron lattice work above, with sheet-iron below. The out-side door is wood 
lined with iron. The cells are 10 by 12 feet, and 9 feet 6 Inches high, with 
wooden floors. The yard is 72 feet long and 54 feet wide, and surrounded 
by a wall about 16 feet high. 

The prison is warmed by a stove in the hall ; supplied with water from 
a spring brought in iron pipes and carriecj into the house. It is lighted 
with lamps ; has a water-closet in the yard ; no good drainage, and no 
bathing appliances. 

The prisoners do no work ; sometimes two are confined in the same cell. 
They are permitted to exercise in the yard for half an hour twice a day^ 
but at those times they are under the eye of an officer. 

The sheriff boards the prisoners at fifty cents per day, and receives fifty 
cents a week for washing their clothes. They have Bibles but no religious 
or secular instruction. They are provided with straw beds, sheets, blankets 
and pillows of chaff or feathers. Their clothing is changed once a week. 
Visitors are allowed, and they have the privilege^of correspondence in some 
cases ; sometimes their letters either sent oi* received by them are inspected. 
They have no library; are permitted to use tobacco, but not intoxicating 
drinks. Punishment consists in the use of th'e dark cell. The food is the 
same as used by the family of the sheriff. They receive three meals a day 
in the summer and two in the winter. 

At the time of my visit the prison contained six inmates — all men, all 
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id. There have been two escapes over the wall and one 
izecution has taken place in the county. One man was 
iuted, but he made his escape- and was never re-captured. 
r of prisoners daring the year is about five. Three at 
penitentiary. 



[CT OF BLOOM POOR HOUSE, (COLUMBIA 
COUNTY.) 

[Vieiled June 20, 1671.] 
iraces Bloomsburg borough, Bloom, Greenwood, Scott 
ships. The farm is located about two and a half miles 
g, and contains 100 acres of lanci, 90 of which are under 
1, 112,600. The personal property is estimated at $1,000. 
isist of the old farm hoase, which is a frame structure, 
ice of the steward and his family, and a new brick edi- 
, at a cost of |5,300. It stands near the old building ; 
lie ground, two stories high and covered with slate. The 
lilding, on the fir^t story, is divided into two rooms, in 
i kitchen extends entirely through the middle of the 
of -rthich are three rooms. On the second story, in the 
Iding, and over a portion of the kitchen, are five rooms, 
f the building, and over a portion of the kitchen, are 

are two close stairways from the kitchen, one leading 
the house and the other to the front. There is no com- 

the front and back part of the house on the second 
■ooms on the second story front have transoms over the 
without. The males occupy this side of the house ; the 
rt. The doors in the female department have no tran- 

tains no water-closets, bathing appliances or ventilating 
1 is made for carrying off the waste water except by open 
led by coal stoves and lighted by lamps. 
U accommodato about 34 inmates. The house is adapted 
f the sexes, and this classification is strictly observed, 
itably clothed with woolen in the winter and cotton in 



' are furnished with fried mush, potatoes, bread, butter" 
T, soup, bread and sometimes meat and vegetables 
lilk, molasses, bread, butter and tea. 
nployed when necessary. When sick they are treate( 
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in their own rooms. They have no Bibles, no preaching and no secular or 
Sunday school. 

At the date of my visit the house contained eighteen inmates ; thirteen 
males and five females ; three children under 16 years of age — two males 
and one female ; one insane female, who had sometimes to be restrained by 
being locked in her room ; two idiotic males, one 12 years the other 20 years 
of age, and one man blind. 

There is a great deficiency of water for this institution. They have two 
very deep wells, both of which are sometimes dry. When this is the case, 
as they have no other source of supply on the farm, they are obliged to 
haul it from the creek in barrels. 

The law authorizing the erection of this institution gives other townships 
the privilege, at their option, of being attached to the district. In this 
way all the townships may eventually be embraced and the establishment 
become a countv institution. Should this be the ease, the building will 
necessarily have to be enlarged, when the inconvenience of a deficient sup- 
ply of water v/ill be more severely felt than at present. It is on this ac- 
count that the present location has been badly chosen. One of the directors 
expressed to me his dissatisfaction with the site on this account. In the 
selection of a farm for a public institution of this kind, nothing seems more 
important than to secure one which affords ample facilities for an abundant 
supply of pure water, and where it can be conducted by pipes into any part 
of the building. 

Philip Detwald, Jr., is the steward. He receives a salary of $300 per 
annum, and board for himself and family. A hired man receives $17 per 
month. Sometimes the^' employ additional help in harvest. Three paupers 
work on the farm and make about half a hand. One woman is hired at five 
dollars per week. She and the matron d.o all the cooking, washing, mending 
and sewing- A female pauper helps to cook. One female is employed in 
the steward's family, who is paid by the district $1 50 per week. 



CENTRALIA BOROUGH AND CONYNGHAM TOWNSHIP POOR 

HOUSE, (COLUMBIA COUNTY.) 

[Visited October 16, 1871.] 

This institution is situated in Locust township, and accommodates the 
poor of Centralia borough and Conyngham township. It is located about 
eight miles north of Centralia. It was established in 1869. It consists of 
a frame building, the front part of which is two stories high, and back part 
one and a half stories. The front building is 32 feet wide, and 15 feet deep ; 
the back part is also 32 by 15 feet. About half the front recedes so as to 
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re and below. The farm contains 15 acres, about 50 of 
ed. I could not learn the coat of the real estate. 
)f the &ont building is divided into two rooms, besides the 
id Btory into three rooms. The front building is occu" 
rd and his family. The back part of the house, which is 
lupers, is divided into four rooms below, and four rooms 
a basement, which is used as a kitchen and dining room. 
i the steward. He receives $21 per month, with board of 
!fo wages [laid in the house and none on the farm, except 
e day. The pauper labor on the farm is estimated at half 
a the house at about one woman. 

of my visit the house contained seven inmates — 3 males 
jng them were two children, one of each ees. They have 
institution, but two insane boys were in the Schuylkill 
3 at the expense of the district. They receive the same 

warmed by stoves ; the water is carried fro'm-a spring by 
ter-closets in the house ; is lighted by lamps ; is provided 
Q, except by the doors and windows, and bathing nppli- 
:n introduced. 

iblea ; preaching is not observed in the house ; no school 
iest occasionally visits some of the inmates, 
ascertain the cost of supporting the paupers in the house, 
i for out-door relief. 

sufQcient to accommodate about twenty persons, and the 
rned by three directors. 



JREENE COUNTY ALMS-HOUSE. 

IVisited May 31, 1871,] 
is situated about four miles from Waynesburg, in an 
The farm contains 147 acres, 100 of which are under 
Bt $5,000. Its present value is estimated at $7,000. 
favorably located. It is constructed of brick, is "70 feet 
deep, including the wing, which runs directly back from 
min building. The front building is 40 feet deep and the 
i?as erected in 1860-61, and the cost was $8,000. It is 
be worth $10,000. The personal property ia valued at 

irmed by grates ; lighted by candles and lamps ; venti- 
and windows ; provided with water from a well and a 
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small stream near by, which is conveyed into the building in buckets. The 
drainage is by open gutters. 

The steward, Elijah Adams, lives with his family in the front part of the 
house. The entrance is into a hall, which contains the stairway, with two 
rooms on each side. On the left is the directors' room, with a bed room 
adjoining. On the right a kitchen and dining room for the steward and 
his family. The building fronts the west. In the rear of the hall, in the 
main building, is the dining room for the inmates, extending the whole 
length of the front building. The paupers' kitchen is in the wing adjoining 
their dining room. The cooking is done with three ranges. In the end of 
the back building, on one side of the hall, is a room, divided into two apart- 
ments, with iron rods in front. One of these apartments waa occupied by 
a nude woman, insane, and the other by an insane woman, but suitably 
clothed. The latter had been an inmate of Dixmont, but had been returned 
as incurable. The lower story of the back building contained nine rooms 
besides the kitchen. The second story was divided ii\to ten rooms. In the 
main building the second story over the dining room was divided into two 
rooms, one being occupied as a sewing room and the other as a store room. 
The building is constructed without transoms over the doors. A porch, 
extending the whole length of the back building, and including both sto- 
ries, has been erected for the convenience of the inmates. 

An out-house has been erected, which is used as a bakery, coal house, wood 
house and well house. 

With some improvements, which could be introduced into this house at 
a very moderate expense, it could be made one of the best in the State. Its 
ventilation could be greatly improved by the introduction of flues and a 
better system of warming. Air furnaces in the cellar, with proper altera- 
tions to carry off the foul air from the chambers, would correct both these 
defects. Water-closets and a better supply of water, which can be easily 
introduced from a spring and carried to any part of the building, would 
prove to be of great advantage. Its location and construction are such as 
to afford great facility for changes which would add materially to the con- 
venience of its management and the comforts of its inmates. 

The buildings are sufficient to accommodate about 80 persons. At the 
date of my visit it contained t3 inmates — 30 males and 43 females ; 11 chil- 
dren — 6 » males and 5 females. The house is not well constructed for an 
entire separation of the sexes. They are comfortably clothed. They use 
straw beds and pillows, and are furnished with blankets. 

For breakfast they get tea or coffee, bread and meat ; for dinner the same, 
and occasionally soup; for supper, bread and tea. When sick they are 
treated in their rooms. A physician is employed, who is paid by the county 
for his services. 
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^ard receives $500 per anDum. One man is hired on the farm at 
,r. All the rest of the work on the farm and in the garden is 
e paupers. The pauper labor is eBtimated to be equal to three 
be principal cause of pauperism, in the opinion of the steward, 
' and disease. 

e services are rarely held in the house, but the inmates attend 
the neighborhood, which is very convenient. Those who desire 
furnished with them. No school ia kept in the house, but the 
'e sent to the district school. The house at present contains but 
ler. 

ates are employed in the house in sewing, mending, cooking and 
irk. All the work in the house, except a part of the sewing, is 
e paupers. 

ise contained 12 insane at the time of my visit—S males and 1 
Two were under restraint, as has been already mentioned. All 
lie cases, and none under treatment. Some of the men work on 
Escapes now and then occur; the women more frequently than 
They have also 23 idiots — 12 males and 11 females. One of the 
olored. Six were blind — three of each sex. One deaf woman 
mb. 



CASTLE POOR HOUSE, (LAWRENCE COUNTY.) 

[Visited August 23, 1871.] 

titution is for the accommodation of New Castle, the scat of jus- 
iwrente county. It is located about three miles south-east from 
n the township of Shenango, The farm contains about 43^ acres, 
mated for the use of the poor, by Mr. Charles M. Phillips. The 
lave erected a new frame house, frame barn and spring-house. 
is 36 by 50 feet, and is two stories in height. The cost of the 
$3,800. 

ding contains a hall on both stories, running lengthwise, six feet 
; first story ia divided into seven rooms — a kitchen, dining room 
■ room for the steward's family, a sitting room for the inmates, 
Jed rooms. The second story haa eight rooms and a stairway. 
ia used as a lock-up for the confinement of incorrigible inmates, 
seping clothing in, and six are used for donnitoriea. The attic , 
in one room. 

king ia done by a stove. The water-closet is in the yard. A 
. erected in a short hall on one si.de of the middle of the building. 
1 the second story is divided by a folding door, bo as to separate 
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the sexes which occupy different ends of the building. Only one register 
for hot air on the second floor. The building is covered with shingles. A 
new milk-house has been erected which is supplied with water from the hy- 
drant. 

The estimated value of the real estate is $8,000, and personal property 
$1,500. 

The house is warmed by Bennett's heating apparatus, which is placed in 
the cellar. It is seldom used, however, except in very cold weather. A 
stove in the sitting room is generally suflScient, as the number of inmates 
is small. The beds are straw, which is changed twice a year. They are 
furnished with sheets, blankets, comfortables and pillows. The bed clothes 
are changed every week. 

The ventilation is by the doors and windows. Nearly all the doors have 
transoms over them. Neither water-closets nor bathing appliances are pro- 
vided in the house. The water which supplies the building is brought from 
a spring about eighty rods distant, through leaden pipes and discharged 
near the do6r from a h^^drant. The water is not carried through the build- 
ing by pipes, although there is sufficient head at the spring to raise it to 
the square of the building. It is limestone water. 

{Sometimes preaching is had in the house, and a prayer meeting every 
two weeks. No school is kept in the house, but the inmates are supplied 
with Bibles by the family when desired. 

On the day of my inspection the house contained but two inmates, both 
females. One was insane, the other an idiotic dwarf. No special restraint 
was used, except occasionally to lock them up, which was seldom required. 
They had one patient in Dixmont. 

The steward receives $480 salary. One man is hired on the farm during 
the saeamer, at $20 per month and boarding. No help is hired in the house, 
but the clothing is all made up by the steward's family. The insane woman 
performs some work with her needle, but little reliance can be placed on 
her in this capacity. 

Three inspectors, one of whom is elected every year, manage the affairs 
of the institution, appoint the steward, and receive for their services two 
dollars per day, whilst engaged in the performance of their public duties. 



BLAKELY POOR HOUSE, (LUZERNE COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 23, 1871.] 

This institution is located in Scott township, but it is for the accommo- 
dation of Blakely township only. It was established about ten or twelve 
years ago. The farm contains 70 acres, and cost $3,500. About 50 acres 
are cultivated. The value of the real estate is estimated at $3,500. 
15 ' 
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The buildings consist of two old frame houses, painted red. The stew- 
ard and his family reside in one, and the paupers occupy the other. Both 
are very much dilapidated, particularly that which is occupied by the pau- 
pers. Each building is one story high besides the attic. The poor house 
proper has a hall and one room on each side. The attic is in one room. 
The building covers a space of 20 by 30 feet. 

The buildings are supplied with water from a well. They are warmed 
by stoves. Have neither water-closets nor baths. 

The steward rents the farm at $200 per annum and pays the road tax. 
He receives $2 50 per week for boarding each inmate, and has the benefit 
of such labor as they can render. 

At the time of my visit they had three male inmates. A fourth man, 
who had been a pauper, was still living with the steward, who worked on 
the farm for his board, the township not paying any thing for his support 

Three directors are chosen by Blakely township, who have charge of the 
institution. They appoint the steward, and have direction of its financial 
affairs- They probably receive pay for their services, but of this the stew- 
ard could not inform me. 

Last year they had but one inmate until winter, when the number in- 
creased to two. The average is about two a j^ear. They support several 
out-door paupers, who receive about $1 00 per week. The house, if put in 
good order, would accommodate twelve persons. It is at this time unfit 
for use. No physician has been employed during the term of the present 
steward, as none has been needed. 



CARBONDALE POOR HOUSE, (LUZERNE COUNTY.) 

[Visited Jane 23, 1871.] 

This institution, which is intended to accommodate the poor of the city 
of Carbondale, is located in Greenfield township, about five miles north of 
the city. The farm contains 90 acres of land, about 60 of which are used 
for farming purposes, and was purchased in 1861, at a cost of $3,500. The 
real estate is estimated to be worth $5,000, and the personal property, 
$1,893. 

The building is an old frame edifice, and was formerly occupied as the 
farm house. The main building is 24 by 32 feet, with an adjoining kitchen 
1 8 by 32 feet. The first story contains a sitting room an'd two bed rooms. 
The second story is divided into two large square rooms and three dormi- 
tories. The building is not provided with baths or water-closets; it is 
warmed with stoves, and supplied with water from a spring. It is capable 
of accommodating about twenty inmates. 
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At the time of my inspection it contained but one inmate, a female. She 
eat at the family table. The steward, and his wife, who acted as matron, re- 
ceived $400 for their services. One man, who is employed on the farm, is 
paid $20 per month. All the rest of the labor is provided by the steward. 

Four directors have charge of the institution. They all reside in the city 
of Carbondale, and receive a small salary for their services. They have no 
special provision for the insane. Considerable aid is given to persons out- 
side of the house, but I could not learn the amount. 



NORTHERN LUZERNE POOR DISTRICT ALMSHOUSE, (LU- 
ZERNE COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 23, 1871.] 

This district includes North and South Abington and Newton townships. 
It was established in 1869, at which time the new house was erected. The 
farm contains 120 acres, and cost $9,000. Eighty acres are cultivated. The 
present value of the real estate is $16,000, and the personal property $14,- 
000. All the buildings are frame. 

The steward lives in the old farm house. The location is in South Ab- 
ington township, about eight miles from Scran ton. 

A new two-story frame building has been erected, covering an area of 30 
by 35 feet. It is not finished. The lathing was done but not the plastering. 

The present buildings are warmed by stoves, and the water is furnished 
from two wells, both of which fail in dry seasons. There is a spring on 
the back part of the farm, which could be brought to the house in pipes, 
but it is not of sufficient elevation to run to any part of the building. It 
would cost about $300 to make this improvement. The buildings are 
lighted with candles. Covered drains carry off the waste water from the 
bnilding. 

On the first floor a kitchen and sitting room occupy one-half of the house, 
and three bed rooms the other half. The second floor is divided into a 
number of rooms, used as dormitories. There is no hall in either story of 
tho house. 

The building has capacity for about 30 inmates. At this date it contains 
10 — 7 males and 3 females ; 3 children under 16 years of age — 2 males and 
1 female. Two are insane — both females. Neither of them under restraint. 
Both are chronic cases. They associate with the other inmates. One idiot — 
a man. 

The sexes associate in day time but not at night. The house is provided 
with straw beds, blankets and sheets. They are clothed in winter in woolen ; 
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in summer in woolen and cotton. Have no baths, and when sick are treated 
in their own rooms. 

A physician attends when needed, for which he receives $44 per annum. 

Their fare consists of bread and butter, molasses, potatoes, coffee, and 
sometimes fish for breakfast ; meat, bread, vegetables and milk for dinner ; 
mush and milk, tea and bread and butter for supper. 

The steward receives $350 per annum. One man is employed on the farm, 
at $26 per month. The paupers do no work on the farm. One woman is 
hired in the house at $1 50 per week. Very little help is obtained from the 
inmates in the house. They do a little scrubbing and cooking. All the 
clothes for the men are purchased, except the shirts, which are made in the 
institution. 

The cost last year of supporting each inmate was $4 20 per month. 
About one- third of the pauperism is caused by intemperance. 

The institution is under the control of three directors, one for each town- 
ship. Each director receives $1 00 per day for his services. The inmates 
are admitted by two justices of the peace and the director of the township 
to which the pauper belongs. The directora apprentice the children. 

Preaching is performed in the house once a month by the Methodists. 
Bibles are furnished. The children are sent to the district school, distant 
about half a mile. Two children are now in attendance. 



PROVIDENCE POOR HOUSE, (LUZERNE COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 23, 1871.] 

This institution is situated in Newton township, about eight miles north 
of the city of Scranton. It includes Providence township, and all the city 
of Scranton which is within the original bounds of Providence township. 
The farm contains 126 acres of land, all of which is under cultivation ex- 
cept eight acres. It cost $7,000. 

The buildings cost about $9,100, and were erected in 1862. The present 
estimated value of the real estate is $14,000. The personal property is 
valued at $5,995 81. 

The buildings consist of four separate houses, all frame. The first is the 
residence of the steward; it is 18 by 36 feet, the kitchen is 20 feet square. 
The second is the poor house proper, and covers an area of 30 b}' 60 feet ; 
it is two stories high besides the basement. The third is for the accommo- 
dation of the insane ; it is 30 feet square and is three stories in height. A 
fourth is used as a wash house. 

The main building is warmed by coal stoves, and the insane department 
by a hot-air furnace. . They are obliged to depend at present altogether on 
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wells for a supply of water. They are constructing a large cistern for rain 
water. Covered drains convey the waste water from the premises. It is 
lighted by lamps, but no provision is made for ventilation, except what is 
afforded by the doors and windows. No bathing appliances are proyided. 

The poor house building on the first story, has a hall extending longitu- 
dinally through its entire length. This story is divided into eleven rooms, 
one of which is used as a nursery — the second story has eight ro6ms. The 
kitchen and dining room are in the basement. Straw beds are generally 
used. 

The institution will accommodate 100 inmates. At this date it contains 
38 — 26 males and 12 females. Six boys and 2 girls are under 16 years of 
age. Fifteen are insane — 10 males and 5 females ; 11 are under restraint, 
4 of whom are females. Those under restraint are locked in their rooms, 
and occasionally hand-cuffs and chains are used to prevent them from de- 
stroying their clothes. One insane man was confined in his room and hand- 
cuffed ; another chained by the arm and leg with a blanket for a covering. 
Both of these cells had water-closets, but needed cleaning. A woman who 
had been three months in the house was very noisy and troublesome. An 
old woman clothed, but with loose straw for a bed, occupied another room. 
A white man, in a state of nudity, was chained by the arm and leg. He had 
been 18 months an inmate. A woman who had been six years insane oc- 
cupied another apartment. The insane in this apartment were not in a 
comfortable condition. They needed more lenient provision for their ao- 
commodation and additional attendance. One woman was idiotic, one wo- 
man deaf and dumb, and one man blind. 

The steward receives a salary of $600 per annum. One man is hired on 
the farm at $26 per month. The pauper labor does not exceed the services 
of one good hand. In the house one woman is hired, for nine months in the 
year, at $2 per week. The wife of the steward and one girl do most of the 
sewing. The paupers do the washing, cooking, baking and scrubbing. 
The coats and vests for the men are purchased. All the rest of their cloth- 
ing, as well as that of the women, is made in the house. Nearly all the 
shoes are made by a pauper. Three of the insane men work on the farm. 
They were employed in digging the cistern on the day of my visit. 

The sexes associate in day time, but at night are separated. They have 
Bibles, but no preaching is provided in the house. 

A physician attends by the year, at a salary of $110. He visits the house 
once a week, and as much oftener as his services are required. Five died 
during the last year, and two were born during the same period. They 
have no infirmary. 

The steward informed me that nineteen-twentieths of the whole number 
of inmates were caused by intemperance, and this was more especially the 
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case with regard to the insane. Only one insane person has been discharged, 
cured, from the institution. 

Whatever deficiency exists for their support, after using the products of 
the farm, is made up by a tax levied upon the district. 



LACKAWANNA POOR DISTRICT ALMS-HOUSE, (LUZERNE 

COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 22, 1871.] 

This poor house is located on the east side of the Susquehanna river, in 
Ransom township, about five miles north of Pittston. It accommodates 
Pittston borough, Pittston, Jenkins and Lackawanna townships. The farm 
contains 140 acres, onl}" 75 of which are cultivated, the rest being moun- 
tainous. It was purchased in 1859. The land cost $6,000. The improve- . 
ments since amount to $4,000. 

The buildings are frame and quite ancient. The main building is 24 feet 
front and 20 feet deep, with a lateral wing 36 feet front and 20 feet deep ; 
also a wing extends back 12 by 24 feet. A part of the building is two sto- 
ries high and a part one and a half stories. The steward lives in a separate 
building, erected in 1864, on the opposite side of the public road. The 
main building has two rooms in the first story and two in the second. The 
back wing has three rooms below and one above. The lateral wing has a 
kitchen and a nursery below, and two bed rooms above. 

The real estate is estimated at $12,000, and the personal property at 

$3,on. 

Five directors manage the institution, who are paid each $75 per annum. 
The steward receives $550 per annum. A man is hired for six months ^ 
during the summer at from $20 to $25 per month. The whole amount of 
labor performed by the paupers on the farm is equivalent to about half a 
hand. In the house their work is worth about $2 00 per week. They sew, 
wash, cook and scrub. About one-half of the clothing for the use of the 
men is purchased. The rest is made up in the house by the matron and 
the inmates. All the clothing for the women and the children is made in 
the house. All the shoes are purchased. 

They have no preaching in the house, but clergymen visit the inmates 
whenever invited to do so. They have Bibles if asked for. No school is 
kept for the children. Most of the inmates belong to the Catholic church, 
who are visited by the priests at any time. Sometimes the Protestant chil- 
dren attend a Sunday school in the neighborhood. 

The buildings have no ventilation, except that which is afforded through 
tke doors and windows. Neither baths nor water-closets are provided. It 
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is lighted by lamps and heated by stoves. It is supplied with water by 
wells, from which it is carried into the house in buckets. 

At the date of my visit the house contained IT inmates — 13 males and 4 
females ; 4 children under 16 years of age — all males ; 3 were insane — 2 
males and 1 female; 1 idiotic — a male, who was also epileptic; 4 were 
blind — all males. The insane are not separated during the day from the 
other inmates. At night there is no association allowed. 

A physician attends the house when necessary, and also visits all out- 
door paupers. Finds all the medicine needed in and out of the house, for 
which he receives a salary of $200 per annum. When sick they are treated 
in their rooms. 

The house will accommodate 40 inmates. Last year they averaged 20 and 
the year previous 30. They are clothed principally with woolen, both in 
winter and summer. The miners prefer woolen clothing all the year, as 
they believe it affords them better protection against rheumatic attacks, to 
which they. are liable. 

They have straw beds, blankets, sheets and comfortables. For breakfast 
they are furnished with coffee, milk, bread and butter, or meat and molasses. 
At dinner they receive milk, sometimes meat and soup with rice and other 
vegetables. For supper, bread and milk, mush and milk or t^a. 

Two were born in the house last year, but no death occurred. 

The cost of supporting each pauper in the house last year was $1 50 per 
week. 

Inmates are admitted on the order of the directors. Sometimes the order 
of one director is sufficient*. They are discharged by the steward. Chil- 
dren are bound out by the directors at any suitable age. 

Two-thirds of the inmates are foreigners, and at least three-fourths of 
the pauperism is caused by intemperance. 

The wells are 45 feet deep. The location is well adapted for good drain- 
age, but not for an abundant supply of water. 

The house was in as good a condition as its structure and conveniences 
allowed. 



CENTRAL DISTRICT ALMS-HOUSE, (LUZERNE COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 21, 1871.] 

The district accommodated by this house is composed of Wilkesbarre 
borough and township, Kingston borough and township, Newport, Han- 
over, Plains and Plymouth townships. It was established about the year 
1860. It is situated abc^it twelve miles below Wilkesbarre, on the east 
side of the Susquehanna river. The farm contains 140 acres, all of which 
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is under cultivation, and cost $9,500. The house cost $4,485, and the barn 
$3,200. The present value of the real estate is estimated at $17,185, and 
the personal property at $2,000. 

The main building is a frame structure ; it is 65 by 40 feet, and is two 
stories and a half high, besides the basement. The kitchen, which is also 
frame, is at the south end of the main building, and is two stories high ; it 
covers an area of 20 by 16 feet. The funds required t(j purchase the farm 
and erect the necessary buildings were obtained by taxation on the district. 

The building will comfortably accommodate one hundred persons. No 
suitable provision is made for an entire separation of the sexes. They are 
permitted to associate in the day time, and even at night they cannot be 
kept entirely apart. It is ventilated only by the doors and windows. No 
transoms are constructed over the doors. It it lighted by lamps and can- 
dles, and drained by>a sewer into the river. The warming is effected by 
two air furnaces in the basement, and coal stoves in other parts of the 
house. The water is procured from a spring on the hill, conducted through 
leaden pipes to the door. A spring near the building supplies the inmates 
with drinking water. Both springs furnish good soft water. 

The inmates are supplied, for breakfast, with bread, pork, molasses, sour- 
krout, wheat coffee, and sometimes butter ; for dinner the same, and occa- 
sionally meat, soup and vegetables ; for supper, with mush and milk. They 
are supplied with tobacco, which is raised on the farm, but are allowed no 
whiskey. 

They have no infirmary for the sick, but receive medical treatment in 
their own rooms. A physician attends only when needed, and receives $3 
per visit ; he resides about three miles from the institution. Eight or ten 
were born in the house within the last year. 

The inmates are properly clothed ; sleep on straw beds, which are pro- 
vided with sheets and blankets, to suit the season of the year. All the 
beds are single. 

The kitchen and dining room are in the basement. The first story con- 
tains nine rooms for the inmates, and five for the use of the steward and 
directors. The second story contains ten rooms which are occupied by 
the inmates, and three by the steward's family. 

William MuUison, the steward, receives $500 per annum for his services. 
His son receives $25 per month for nine months in the year ; he has charge 
of the farm, and, with the inmates, does all the work required. The value 
of the labor of the inmates is estimated to be equal to one good hand. Now 
and then they employ additional help in harvest time. Last year they pro- 
cured only three days' labor for this purpose. In the house they hire no 
help ; all the labor is performed by the matron and the inmates, except the 
shoes and knit coats, which are purchased ; they make and mend all the 
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clothes, do the cooking, washing and housework. They have a shoemaker 
and carpenter shop in an adjoining building. 

Preaching is had in the house every two weeks ; Bibles are provided. 
No school is kept in the house, but the children are sent to the public 
school, about three miles distant. When the children are of sufficient age 
(about five years) they are sent to the *' Home" in Wilkesbarre. 

They extend out-door relief, but I could not learn the amount expended 
in this way. 

On the day of my visit sixteen inmates were in the house ; two were 
children under 16 years of age — one of each sex; ten were insane — five 
of each sex, and one idiotic, a female. All the cases of insanity were 
chronic. One female was kept under restraint all the time, being locked 
in her room. She was naked, had straw and a blanket, but was clean. 
They had one female in the hospital at Harrisburg. All the nurses are 
paupers. 

The institution is managed by eight directors, one for each township and 
borough, all of whom receive their appointment from the court. Each re- 
ceives $100 for his services. 

The buildings are located some distance from the river bank, yet in 1865, 
when the heavy flood occurred, the buildings were entirely surrounded by 
water. 



VALLEY TOWNSHIP ALMS-HOUSE, (MONTOUR COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 16, 1871.] 

The farm on which this house stands is located in Yalley township, five 
miles north of the borough of Danville, the seat of justice for Montour 
county. It contains 100 acres of land, and was purchased about five years 
ago, at a cost of $3,350. Its present value is estimated at $4,000. The 
building covers an area of 40 by 30 feet, and is two stories high. It is an 
old frame building, formerly occupied as the farm house. 

It is supplied with water carried from a spring, and warmed by wood 
stoves. It has no bath or water-closet in the building. It can accommo- 
date about fourteen persons. It has one chamber on the first floor and 
three on the second. It is provided with straw-beds, sheets, blankets and 
pillows. 

On the day of inspection it contained but two inmates — one of each sex, 
both white. The man was twenty-six years of age and subject to epilepsy, 
but worked on the farm. The woman was forty years of age, but per- 
formed no service. 

Daniel R. Pursell, the steward, receives one-third of the profits of the 
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farm and one dollar per week for the support of each one of the inmates. 
The personal property belongs to the steward. Clothing is provided by 
the township. The inmates are fed from the table of the steward. One 
death occurred during the last year. The property was purchased and the 
institution is maintained by taxation upon the citizens of the township. 
No out-door relief is afforded. 

A physician attends when necessary who is paid for his services. The 
institution is under the control of three overseers who are paid for. their 
services. 



DANVILLE AND MAHONING POOR HOUSE, (MONTOUR CO.) 

[Visited June 16, 1871.] 

This institution is situated about two miles north of Danville. The farm 
contains 115 acres, about 100 of which are under good cultivation. It was 
established in 1854, and cost $6,000. The district embraces Danville bor- 
ough and Mahoning township. The funds required to purchase the pro- 
perty were procured by taxation, and whatever deficiency exists for the 
support of the institution, besides the products of the farm, is made up from 
the same source. 

The buildings consist of two frame houses, both of which are occupied by 
the inmates. The main building is occupied by the steward and his family, 
and the female inmates. It covers an area of 40 by 30 feet, with a wing ex- 
tending back from one end, 25 by 16 feet. The lower story of this building 
contains nine rooms — the second stor}'^ ten rooms. The attic is not finished. 
It contains no ventilation except what is provided by the doors and win- 
dows. It is warmed by coal stoves ; supplied with water from a well, and 
lighted by candles. It has no bathing appliances, and very poor drainage ; 
all the waste water is thrown out, without even gutters to carry it off. No 
water-closets are provided. 

The second building is a frame house, 20 by 40 feet, and two stories high. 
This building is occupied by the males. The sexes are kept entirely sepa- 
rate, being in different houses. 

The institution will accommodate about 60 inmates. Twenty were found 
in the house at the date of my visit — 11 males and 9 females, including five 
children under 16 years of age. One female insane, and one idiotic girl 
seven years of age. Four insane are in the hospital at Harrisburg. No 
special provision is made for the accommodation or treatment of this class 
of inmates. 

Three were born in the house during the last year, and two old men died 
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in the same period. No school, either secular or Sabbath, is kept for the 
children. The inmates are provided with straw beds and blankets. 

A physician attends by the year, for which he is paid $150. He visits 
the institution once a week, and as much oftener as is required. 

The steward, Andrew Rcth, receives a salary of $300. A hired man re- 
ceives $20 per month, and a woman $2 per week. Occasionally they hire 
some additional help in harvest. The pauper labor on the farm is equal to 
one hand. The female inmates do most of the washing, cooking, knitting, 
baking, sewing and house work. The shoes and some of the clothing are 
purchased. A large proportion of the pauperism in this institution is 
caused by intemperance. 

Their breakfast consists of potatoes, bread, butter, molasses and coffee ; 
dinner of meat and various kinds of vegetables ; supper, l|jread, molasses, 
fish and coffee. The buildings were in a good state of cleanliness. The 
steward and matron seemed anxious to perform their duty. 



ROXBOROUGH POOR HOUSE, (PHILADELPHIA.) 

[Visited October 11, 1871.] 

This poor district includes Roxborough township, and the house is situ- 
ated about one and a half miles from the village of that name. I could not 
learn from the steward when it was established, or the cost. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $20,000, and that of the 
personal property $550. The farm contains forty acres, twenty-five of 
which are under cultivation. The land is fertile, and in good farming con- 
dition. 

The buildings are stone, and plastered on the outside. They consist of 
a centre building, two stories high, with two lateral wings, each three stories 
in height. The centre is the old farm house, and is 25 feet front and 30 
feet deep. The wings are 30 feet front and 25 feet deep. The whole build- 
ing is covered with shingles, except the back part of the centre, which is 
covered with tin. 

The lower story of the centre building is divided into two rooms — a sit- 
ting room front and a kitchen back. The second story of this part of the 
house haR a hall, stairway and one room. The east wing, below, is divided 
into a hall, containing a stairway, and a parlor, extending entirely across 
the building. The second story of this wing is divided into three rooms 
and a hall ; the third story a hall and two rooms, not furnished. The cen- 
tre and east wing are occupied by the steward and his family. 

The west wing is occupied by the inmates. The lower story of this wing 
is divided into a dining room and a store room. The second story is 
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divided into two rooms ; the third story two rooms ; the attic is unfin- 
ished. The centre and east wing are cellared, but not the west wing. 

A small frame out-house is used for the accommodation of vagrants. 

On the day of my visit the house contained five inmates — four males and 
one female. Two of the males are epileptic, and the female is insane. They 
maintain one insane person in Blockley Hospital. 

A physician is employed when required, for which he receives $25 per 
annum. He lives about one and a half miles from the house. 

No religious services are performed in the house, but the inmates are 
provided with Bibles. They attend church, about a mile distant, whenever 
they desire to do so. i 

Alexander Sweeney is the steward, and receives $300 per annum. He 
took charge of Jhe institution last April. Hires but little help on the farm. 
Paid, last year, $25 for this purpose. The paupers work on the farm, but 
their services are of little value. Hire one woman in the house, at $2 per 
week. The pauper labor in the house is worth very little. The matron is 
paid for making the clothes. 

The beds are straw; have sheets and comfortables. The sheets are 
changed once in two weeks ; occasionally everj' week. 

The house is provided with no water-closets; no baths; warmed by 
stoves ; lighted with lamps, and the ventilation is by the doors and windows. 

The diet of the inmates is the same as the family of the steward. 

I could not learn the cost of supporting the institution, the steward hav- 
ing but little experience in the matter. 

They paid, last year, for out-door relief, $53 62. 

The sexes are kept separate at night, but associate in the day time. 

The house was in tolerable condition. It needs some repairs. 



GERMANTOWN POOR HOUSE. 

[Visited October 11, 1871.] 

The district accommodated by this institution embraces Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill. The house is situated in Germantown, three or four blocks 
from the railroad depot. It is a new stone edifice, plastered on the out- 
side. It was erected in 1810. The district was first established in April, 
1809. The farm contains 14 acres of good arable land, used for a vegeta- 
ble garden and pasture lots. The land cost originally $1,200. 

The building is 105 feet front. It consists of a centre, 45 feet front and 
45 feet deep, with two lateral wings, each 30 feet square ; all three stories 
high, including the mansard roof. The centre building is covered with tin, 
and the wings with slate. The building will accommodate about 100 per- 
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sons. It cost $24,000, and the barn $2,250. The present estimated value 
of the real estate is $60,000, and the personal property $5,000. 

The first story of the main building coDtains a hall, extending at right 
angles through the centre, with four rooms ; one is occupied as an office, 
one a reception room, one a dining room and one a kitchen, with two pan- 
tries. The second story of the centre building contains five rooms, the third 
story two rooms. The first floor of each wing is divided into a dining 
room and sitting room ; on the second floor three rooms, besides a wash 
room, bath room and water-closet ; the third story has two rooms. Tran- 
soms over all the doors except those which separate the. wings from the 
main building. ^ 

The basement contains the laundr3'', bakery and cellar for vegetables, 
coal &c. In the basement of the centre building are two cells, which are 
intended for the confinement of refractory inmates, one for each sex. 

The sexes occupy the different wings, and are kept entirely separate at 
all times. The building contains three separate stairways, one in the centre 
and one in each wing. A small frame out-house is provided for the accom- 
modation of vagrants. 

At the date of my inspection the house contained 41 inmates — 22 males 
and 19 females — 4 children, all males — two white and two colored, all under 
16 years of age. Four were insane, two of each sex; two female idiots. 
The inmates are required to bathe weekly, if in a condition to do so. 

Joseph Sheetz, the steward, receives a salary of $400. One woman is 
hired in the house at $1 per weeb. The pauper labor in the house is worth 
but little. The matron makes all the soap used in the house ; the clothing 
is kept in good order through her good management. One inmate works 
some on the farm. The plowing, mowing &c., are hired. The rest of the 
labor is principally done by the steward. 

A physician receives $100 for his services, and attends nearly every day. 
The secretary receives $15, the treasurer $25, and the solicitor $50. 

Preaching is maintained gratuitously every Sabbath; the inmates are 
supplied with Bibles. No schools are kept in the house. 

At breakfast they are furnished with coffee, bread and butler, and fried 
potatoes ; at dinner, coffee, bread, meat, potatoes and other vegetables in 
season — vegetable soup once in two weeks ; supper, tea, bread and butter, 
fried potatoes, and sometimes milk. 

The cost of supporting each inmate last year was $67. 

The amount of out-door relief furnished was $2,705 45. 

The house was in good order. The steward has had seven years' expe- 
rience, and seems to be adapted to his position, and the matron shows an 
aptitude for the place she occupies, both discharging their duties with com- 
mendable fidelity. 
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D AND LOWER DUBLIN POOR HOUSE, (PHILA- 
DELPHIA.) 

[Visited October 9, 1871.] 

iitution is located in the township of Lower Dublin, about half 
I the borough of Holmesburg, It accommodates Oxford, Dela 
jOwer Dublin townships, and Frankford, Holmesburg and Bus- 
ughs. It was first established in 1807, and was re-built in 1868. 
I was purchased for |l 0,001), and contains 146 acres, all of which 
I high state of cultivation. 

eot building is a fine stone edifice, 175 feet front, consisting of a 
ntre building, 55 feet front and 55 feet deep, with two lateral 
I 60 feet front and 30 feet deep. The main building is three sto- 
the wings two stories, exclusive of the basement, which is nearly- 
round, with a cellar under the whole building. It is roofed with 
:o8t $28,000. 

Jing will accommodate about 100 inmates. It is provided with 
lern conveuiences. It is heated with steam bj' Gould's patent 

Provided with a water-closet and bsithing appliances in each 
n each story. Water is forced up from a spring by a small wheel 
) tank in the upper part of the building, from whence it is carried 

each story, giving at all times an abundant supply. The baths 
ed with hot and cold water. The winga arc provided wilh hot 
s and foul air flues on each story. But one room in the main 

provided with a ventilating flue, but they have registers for 

story in the main building is divided into four rooms. One is 
ofQce for the directors and one as a parlor. It contains a hall 
Ic, iu which is erected the stairway, and a hall six feet nide run- 
;ht angles with it, extending the width of the centre building. 
ing is divided into four rooms. The west into three rooms, one 
s used as an apothecary shop. The second story contains two 
ach wing. One of these in each end is a large dormitory. In 
nilding, on this door, are five chambers and a hall six feet wide, 
itory of the main building contains four rooms, with a hall, bath 
^ater-closet. The dining room and kitchen are in the basement of 
building. The laundry is in the basement under the east wing. 
nated value of the real estate is $75,000 ; the personal property 

Fleming, the steward, has occupied this position for seven years. 
3 for the services of himself and wife $500 per annum. Two 
are employed on the farm One receives $275 ; the other $240, 
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per annum. Both are boarded. Three women are hired in the house. 
One receives $250, one $225, and one $1 per week. Occasionallj'^ they hire 
by the day to work on the farm. The pauper labor on the farm is esti- 
mated to be worth about $200 per annum. The pauper labor in the house 
is estimated at the same price. They are principally engaged in general 
house- work, while those on the farm ara-occupied in the ordinary labor of 
the farm. 

On the day of my visit the house contained 32 inmates — 13 males and 
19 females. They had no insane in the house ; but 5 or 6 were boarding in 
the Blockley Hospital, where they kept all their insane. None were idiotic. 
Two were blind, one of each sex. None were deaf and dumb. Five were 
children under 16 years of age — 4 males and 1 female. 

The cost of supporting the inmates for the last year was about $2 50 
per week for each inmate, besides the products of the farm. 

A physician attends the house once a week, and at such other times as 
his services are required, for which he receives $75 per annum. The dis- 
trict furnishes the medicine. Four deaths took place in the house during 
the last year, but no births have occurred for the last two years. 

The inmates receive meat or fish twice a da}', and if they work on the 
farm three times a day ; tea and coffee, mush and milk, and all kinds of 
vegetables raised on the farm. 

They have iron bedsteads, straw beds, sheets and blankets. The bedding 
is changed every two weeks, and sometimes every week. The inmates in 
winter are clothed in woolen, and cotton in summer. 

Bibles are provided ; and preaching is had in the house every week, or 
once in two weeks. They have the privilege of going to church every 
Sunday in Holmesburg. The children go to the public school in the dis- 
trict. 

The sexes are kept separate, except in the day time and at meals. They 
dine in the same room, but at separate tables. They occupy separate 
wings of the building. 

They bathe 'every week if in a condition to do so. When sick they are 
treated in their lodging rooms. As a general plan, they are confined to 
the first story. 

The drainage is into a sink some distance from the house, with a fall of 
about 6 or 8 feet. 

This may be regarded as a good building, affording most of the modern 
improvements, and was, on the day of my inspection, in good order. The 
steward and the matron seemed to understand their duties, and were faith- 
ful in the discharge of them. 
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SOMERSET COUNTY POOR HOUSE. 

[Visited August 25, 1871.] 

This institution is located on the Bedford turnpike, about two miles from 
the borough of Somerset. The farm contains 235 acres, about 180 of which 
are cultivated for the support of the inmates. It was purchased in 1855 for 
the sum of $7,000. The present building, which is a brick edifice, was 
erected in 1861, at a cost of $12,000. It is two stories high besides the 
basement. It covers an area of 100 by 40 feet, with a wing extending 
back from the centre of the main building. 

The first story of the main building aflTords three rooms and an office for 
the directors and the family of the steward, with thirteen rooms for the use 
of the inmates. The second story is divided into thirteen rooms, with 
transoms over all the doors. A hall extends lengthwise through the build- 
ing on both floors, with a latticed partition and door in the middle of the 
building. The men occupy the west end of both stories, and women the 
east end. The kitchen is in the basement. 

The wing is two stories high, and is used as dormitories for the inmates. 

No water-closets are provided, and no bathing appliances. The ventila- 
tion is only by the windows and doors. The building is heated by coal 
stoves in the rooms. The house is supplied with water from a spring and 
wells. It will not run from the spring into the building but has to be car- 
ried in buckets. An out-building contains a milk house and a laundry. 

Formerly the wing was used for the accommodation of the insane. Re- 
cently a new frame building has been erected for this purpose. It is 30 by 
40 feet, and one story high. The front part of the building has two cells 
on each side of a wide hall. The back part is divided into six cells, three 
on each side of a partition, which separates the sexes. Each is provided 
with an iron rod door on the inside and a wooden door on the outside. The 
building is warmed by three stoves. The cost was $2,000. 

The number of inmates on the day of my visit was 68. Twenty-two of 
these )vere insane — 8 males and 14 females; 3 were idiotic— 2 boys and 1 
girl ; 2 blind— both males ; 3 deaf and dumb — 2 males and 1 female ; 4 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age — all males. 

Of the insane, two men were chained, one of whom had no clothing on 
except a blanket. One female was very troublesome, and Was mostly under 
restraint. One male was confined to his cell but not chained. He was very 
much excited. 

Preaching is maintained in the house every two weeks. They are pro- 
vided with Bibles. They are well supplied with healthful fbod. Beds are 
composed of straw or oats chaff, with sheets and blankets. The sheets are 
changed every week. No school is kept in the house. 
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The steward receives $600 per annum. Two girls are hired in the house 
at $1 60 each per week. The steward and paupers do all the work on the 
farm. They support 45 out-door paupers. 

The estimated value of the real estate is $35,000. 

A physician is employed, who is paid for his services. 

The house was in very fair condition for cleanliness. The matron, the 
wife of the steward, seemed well disposed and anxious to do her whole duty. 
The steward was absent, and on this account I was unable to procure some 
of the details of the institution which were desirable. 



AUBURN AND RUSH ASYLUM FOR THE POOR, (SUSQUE- 
HANNA COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 26, 1871.] 

This asylum is located in Rush township, about twelve miles west of 
Montrose. The district embraces Rush, Auburn, Forest Lake and Spring- 
ville townships. The farm contains 15Y acres, including 30 acres of wood- 
land, and cost $6,280. It was purchased in 1871. 

The real estate at present is estimated at what it cost. The personal 
property is worth $600. 

The building is an old frame house, formerly occupied as the farm man- 
sion before it was used for its present purpose. The main building covers 
an area of 40 by 16 feet, two stories high, with a back building 18 by 40 
feet. The first story has three rooms, besides the hall and kitchen. The 
stairway is in the hall. The second story is divided into five rooms, used 
as dormitories. 

The building is warmed by wood stoves ; supplied with water from a 
well and a spring within five or six rods of the house. Yentilation is 
eflTected by the doors and windows. Neither water-closets nor bathing ap- 
pliances are provided. 

It contains sufficient accommodation for fifteen inmates. On the day of 
my visit it contained eight, three of whom were males and five females ; 
only one child, a girl six years of age. All were white ; none were insane ; 
four were idiotic — one man, two women and one child. 

They have Bibles, but no religious services are observed in the house. 
No secular or Sunday school was maintained. 

The steward receives $500 salary. One man is employed on the farm 
seven to nine months in the year, at $18 per month. No pauper labor is 
used for this purpose. In the house no labor from this source is obtained ; 
a woman is hired at $2 per week. 
16 ^ 
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The clothing provided is sufl3cient for their comfort. The beds are 
principally straw ; two have feather beds, which belong to the inmates who 
occupy them, and one is furnished by the directors. All the clothing is 
made in the house, and the steward mends the shoes. 

Their diet consists of corn and wheat bread, potatoes, meat, butter, 
beans, milk, and tea twice a day. 

A physician attends when called upon, and receives a salary of $28 per 
annum. • 

The sexes are kept separate at night, but not in the day time. 

Four directors manage the affairs of the institution ; one is elected from 
each township. They each receive $1 per day for their services. 

The house was in very good order as regards cleanliness, but, like many 
of these institutions, deficient in the modern conveniences and comforts. 



MONTROSE AND BRIDGEWATER ASYLUM, (SUSQUEHANNA 

COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 26, 1871.] 

The location of this asylum is in Bridgewater township, about two and 
a half miles east of Montrose. It was established in 1862. The farm con- 
tains 125 acres, about 100 of which are in a fair state of cultivation. It cost 
$4,500. 

The building used for the accommodation of the inmates consists of the 
old frame mansion, 50 by 26 feet, with a wing and wood-house attached, 30 
by 15 feet. The building is one and a half stories high, with a porch on 
three sides. The entrance from the front is into a small hall, which con- 
tains the stair-way. The lower story is divided into ten rooms, four of 
which are dormitories. The steward lives in this part of the house. The 
second story contains two large and four small rooms. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $5,600, and the per- 
sonal property $300. 

The building is warmed by stoves ; lighted by lamps and candles. It 
has no ventilation, except by the doors and windows ; no provision for 
bathing, and no water-closets in the house. 

Straw beds are used, except in a few instances, where the inmates pro 
vide feather beds for themselves. The dietary arrangements and the cloth- 
ing of the inmates are adapted to their health and comfort. 

The steward is paid a salary of $450, and a hired man receives $20 per 
month for the six summer months. No labor is paid for in the house. The 
inmates do no .work on the farm. One old man assists about the house, 
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and one woman washes dishes, pares potatoes and assists in ironing. The 
steward hires one woman at his own expense. 

The house will accommodate about 25 inmates. At the time of my in- 
spection it contained but 6 — 4 males and 2 females. 

A physician attends when necessary, for which he is paid his usual fees. 
There was one birth and one death in the house during the last year. No 
religious services are performed in the house, but the inmates are supplied 
with Bibles. 

I could not learn the cost of supporting the institution per annum. They 
paid last year about $200 for out-door relief, and expended about $900 
which had been raised by taxation, exclusive of the production of the farm. 

They have a fine spring of water, which never fails, and a milk house in 
the basement, where they are able to keep the milk of 15 cows in a good 
condition. 

Intemperance and infirmity are the principal causes of pauperism in the 
district. 

A small frame house^ 18 by 20 feet, one and a half stories high, is situ- 
ated a short distance from the maiu building, which is occasionally occupied 
by some of the inmates. 



NEW MILPORD POOR ASYLUM, (SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY.) 

[Visited June 27, 1871.] 

This institution is situated about a mile from the village of New Milford, 
and is intended to accommodate the poor of New Milford township. The 
farm contains 96 acres of land, 80 of which are used for farming purposes. 
The cost, including personal property, was $5,400. The institution was es- 
tablished the first of April last. 

The main house is an old frame building, 24 by 26 feet, with a wing 40 
by 16 feet. The main building is two stories high; the wing runs back 
from the north-west corner. The main building contains two rooms on the 
first floor and three on the second. The rooms on the second story are not 
plastered, but lined with boards. The wing contains the kitchen and a 
small bed room on the first floor, and one room on the second. 

A small building, 12 by 24 feet, has been erected since the purchase of 
the property by the township, for the accommodation of the insane. 

The buildings are warmed by wood stoves ; water is procured from a 
well which furnishes hard water, and is sometimes dry. There is a spring 
about 40 rods from the house, which affords soft water, and could be readily 
brought to the building. The house is not provided with baths or water- 
closets. It is lighted by lamps. 
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The institution will accommodate twelve inmates. At the time of inspec- 
tion three, all females, were in the house ; two of these were insane ; one 
was troublesome and was kept in confinement in her room, the other had 
paralysis of one side. One of the Inmates performs some house work. 

Their fare is the same as the family of the steward, being fed from his 
own table. They have corn-husk matrasses for beds, with sheets, blankets 
and pillows. 

The steward receives $400 per annum, and board for himself and family. 
A physician attends only when needed, who is paid' for his visits. One 
hired man is paid by the day who works on the farm, and one woman in the 
house, who receives $2 per week. 

Three managers have the direction of the establishment, who receive a 
small compensation for their services. 

No religious services are held in the house, but Bibles are provided if de- 
sired by the inmates. 

I could not learn the cost of keeping the inmates, as the time is so short 
since the opening of the institution. Whatever money is required to sup- 
port the institution, beyond the productions of the farm, is raised by taxa- 
tion on the property of the township. 



TIOGA COUNTY ALMS-HOUSE. 

[Visited July 1, 1871.] 

This institution is located about two miles east of Wellsboro', in the 
township of Charleston. The farm contains 180 acres, and cost $T,400. 

The real estate is estimated to be worth, at this time, $20,000, and the 
personal property $3,500. 

The building consists of the old frame farm house, which is 35 by 40 
feet, and two stories high. The first story contains four rooms, including 
the kitchen. The second story has five rooms. This building is occupied 
by the steward and his family. 

The brick building, which was erected in 1865, cost $12,000. It stands 
at a right angle with the frame building to which it is connected. It covers 
an. area of 45 by 60 feet, and is three stories high, including the basement, 
which is entirely above ground. A hall runs longitudinally through the 
second story, in the centre of which a chimney is erected. A stairway is 
constructed for the accommodation of each end of the hall, leadins: there- 
from to the upper stories. The hall is two stories high, and a gallery is 
erected on each side to afford access to the rooms on the third story. The 
attic is also finished, which has a small passage running through it length- 
wise, giving access to 1 1 rooms, into which it is divided. The second story 
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is divided into 11 rooms, 9 of which are used as dormitorieSj and 2 as in- 
firmaries — one for each sex. The third story has also 11 rooms. 

The building is warmed by two stoves in the hall ; ventilation is by the 
doors and windows. No water-closets are provided in the house. It is 
supplied with water from a spring which runs into a basin, and from thence 
to auy part of the house. This spring, however, fails to afford a sufficient 
supply at all times. The water from other springs can readily be brought 
into the same basin. The water is not soft, and therefore not suitable for 
all purposes. It is in contemplation to introduce water from the creek 
to supply a frame laundry, which they propose to erect near the west end 
of the brick building. It will be one story high, and will contain two bath 
ro^ras, and two rooms for the insane. The present building has a bath 
room for each sex, but they are out of repair. 

In the basement they have a kitchen, dining room, wash room, two store 
rooms, and a place for keeping clothing in. Both of these buildings are 
covered with shingles. 

The house will accommodate about TO inmates. At the time of my in- 
spection they had 36 — 16 males and 20 females ; 6 children under 16 years 
of age — 3 of each sex. Five were insane — 2 males and 3 females. One 
was idiotic, a girl, and one blind, a boy. Three were epileptic — 2 males 
and 1 female. None of the insane were under restraint. Nine were in the 
insane hospital at Harrisburg. The sexes are kept separate at night ; not 
in the daytime. The women are locked up at night. 

The breakfast of the inmates consists of tea, meat, bread and butter ; 
dinner, of vegetable or meat soup, bread, potatoes and other vegetables in 
season ; supper, tea, bread and mush and milk. Both sexes dine in the 
same room but not at the same table. 

Their clothing is suitable for the season. The beds are mostly straw, 
with sheets changed every week, and blankets. Iron bedsteads are used. 

Preaching is had in the house once jfti two weeks by the chaplain, who 
receives $50 per annum for his services. They are furnished with Bibles. 
They have no secular or Sunday school in the house, but the children at- 
tend the district school. 

The steward receives $900 for the services of himself and wife. Two 
hired men are regularly employed, and occasionally a third, on the farm, 
at $1 per day. Paupers assist on the farm, their labor being equivalent to 
one hand. In the house one woman is hired at twenty shillings a week, and 
now and then a seamstress at fifty cents a day. Three female paupers are 
engaged in washing and cleaning, and assist in cooking. Some old women 
knit and mend. All the clothing is made up in the house. 

A physician attends when required, who receives a salary of $100. The 
steward and matron do the nursing. 
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The expense of supporting the paupers last year was $1 66 per week, be- 
side the products of the farm, which amounted to $2,700. Out-door relief 

« 

is furnished in some cases. 

This institution, with improved ventilation, which could be easily intro- 
duced, a better system of warming, the construction of improved water- 
closets, and a full supply of water, could be so much improved, that in 
point of comforts it would stand on fair equality with some of the best 
alms-houses in the State. The house was in very good condition as re- 
gards cleanliness ; and the steward and matron seemed anxious to discharge 
their whole duty as public olficers, in the work of humanity in which they 
were engaged. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY ALMS-HOUSE. 

' [Visited May SO, 1871.] 

This institution is located about two and a half miles north of the bor- 
ough of Washington, on the Chartiers railway, leading from this place to 
Mansfield. The farm contains 209 acres, 180 of which are under cultiva- 
tion. It was purchased by the county, but the cost I could not ascertain. 

The buildings are constructed of brick, and were erected in 1829. They 
consist of a central edifice, 90 feet front and 45 feet in depth, with a wing 
30 by 22 feet, extending backward at right angles from each end of the 
main building, all two stories high. The house fronts to the south. 

The steward and his family occupy both stories of the centre building. 
The dining room for the inmates is situated in the rear of this building. 
The first story of the west wing contains six rooms. Three of these are 
entered from a hall ; the other three from an open porch. The second story 
is divided into the same number of rooms as the lower. One of these rooms 
is occupied as a drug shop. The women and a few men with epilepsy oc- 
cupy the lower story of this wing. A part of the second story is also oc- 
cupied by men. The east wing is similarly constructed, and is divided into 
the same number of rooms as the west wing. The females occupy the first 
story of this wing and the males the second. 

A separate building in the rear of the centre or main structure contains 
the kitchen for the inmates, and a kitchen and dining room for the steward 
and his family. 

The building is not provided with bathing appliances or water-closets. It 
has no means of ventilation, except through the doors and windows. It is 
warmed by coal grates, lighted by candles and supplied with water from 
wells, carried into the house in buckets. Open drains carry the waste water 
into the creek. 
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A separate building is provided for the accommodation of the insane. It 
is 36 by 25 feet, and is two stories high. It contains eight cells in the lower 
story, with close doors, and windows secured by iron rods. There is no 
ventilation except by the windows. It is warmed by an air furnace in the 
basement. The upper story is warmed by coal grates. No transoms are 
provided over the doors. This building is not well adapted to the purpose 
for which it is used. 

The real estate is estimated to be worth $30,000 and the personal property 
$3,500. 

The number which can be accommodated is placed at 80. On the day of 
inspection there were 116 in the house — 50 males and 66 females. Seven 
male and seven female children under 16 years of age. Seven are insane — 
all chronic cases. Acute cases are sent to Dixmont. Restraint is seldom 
needed for this class of inmates in this institution. When it is, they are 
either chained in their cells or locked in their rooms. None have been dis- 
charged lately. One died since the first of April last. The cost of keeping 
them is the same as other inmates. The sexes of this class are kept sepa- 
rate. Three paupers have the care of the insane. Six idiots are in this in- 
stitution — 4 males and 2 females. They do no work and receive no medical 
treatment or meftital training. Four are blind — 3 males and 1 female. Two 
are deaf and dumb — one of each sex. 

The house was too much crowded at the time of my visit ; in the winter 
season it must be still more so. Eight were lodging in one small room, 
containing two double beds and two trundle-beds, in which they all sleep 
at night. Another room of the same size, containing the same sleeping 
accommodations, was occupied by nine inmates. 

James M'Loney is the present steward, and receives $700 for the services 
of himself and wife. One hired man is employed on the farm, at $200 for 
ten months. All the rest of the work on the farm is done by the paupers, 
which is estimated to be worth $500. In the house nearly all the work is 
done by the inmates, and is valued at $200. A hired shoemaker in the 
house makes and mends all the shoes, for which he is paid $15 per month. 
The whole amount paid to officers during the year 1870 was $1,303 75, in- 
cluding steward, matron, directors, physician, hired men and counsel fees. 

The amount paid for out-door relief during the same period was $1,453 36. 
The total amount expended for the year was $6,663 58, about one-half of 
which was produced by the farm. The average cost of supporting each in- 
mate per year, after deducting out-door expenses, was $42 70 ; cost per 
week, eighty-two cents, (82.) 

Preaching or prayer meeting is had in the house every Sabbath, and all 
the inmates are provided with Bibles who desire them, but not at the ex- 
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pense of the county.* They have no secular or Sunday school for the 
children. Four were bom in the house within the last year, fourteen died, 
and four children were bound out to service. 

A physician is employed, who receives $1 50 per visit. Medicine is pro- 
vided by the county. Among the inmates last year were twenty-two colored . 

The sexes are kept separate. They dine in the same room but not. at 
the same table. Their clothing is suitable for the season. Have straw 
beds ; a few have feather beds ; no blankets, but comfortables ; muslin 
sheets, and pillows mostly of straw. 

They have coffee, bread, molasses and meat for breakfast and supper ; 
for dinner, boiled potatoes, meat, molasses and milk. No infirmary for the 
sick, who are treated in their own rooms. 

These buildings are old, dilapidated and very much out of repair. They 
do not afford sufficient accommodation for the number of inmates to be pro- 
vided for. They lack a proper system of warming, drainage, ventilation, 
sufficient provision for a good supply of water, bathing apparatus and wa- 
ter-closets ; better accommodations for the insane are also greatly wanted. 
The present buildings cannot be modified so as to remedy all these defects. 
Nothing but a new house, properly constructed, can meet the wants of this 
intelligent and christian people. Two successive grand juries have recom- 
mended the erection of a new house, in which opinion the court has cor- 
dially concurred. The commissioners have not as yet taken measures to 
carry out these views. It is to be hoped they will soon see the propriety 
of these benevolent suggestions and act upon them. 

Since the date of my visit, I have received a letter from a gentleman who 
feels a warm interest in obtaining proper accommodations for the poor of 
this county, who informs me that the authorities have determined to erect 
a new building. Plans have already been adopted, and the work would 
immediately be put under contract. They contain provisions for all the 
modern improvements to render the inmates comfortable. The cost will 
be about $100,000. 



BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES. 

The fourth section of the act creating this Board, makes it the duty of 
the General Agent " to examine the returns of the several cities, counties, 
wards, boroughs and townships, in relation to births, deaths and marriages." 
However important this part of our duty may appear, and no one can be 
more fully impressed with its value than myself, there being no uniform 

* Since my visit I have been informed that through the agency of some pious ladies, 
a copy of the sacred scriptures has been placed in every room in the institution. 
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method of keeping records of this kind in Penns^'^lvania, I am unable to 
comply with this provision of the law. With the exception of Philadelphia, 
which has a law requiring records of births, deaths and marriages to be 
preserved, no provision is made by law for any other portion of the State. 
Would it not be well to consider this subject, and present it to the Legis- 
lature in such a form as to draw their serious attention to it ? The Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society, at its late annual meeting at Williamsport, 
took measures to have this matter presented to the Legislature, with a unani- 
mous " request that they enact a law making the registration of births, 
marriages and deaths obligatory throughout the State." With their cor- 
dial co-operation, and the willingness of enlightened representatives to en- 
courage every reasonable measure tending to promote the public interests 
by the preservation of proper records relative to births, deaths and mar- 
riages, which are frequently necessary to secure the ends of justice in our 
courts of law, may not this desideratum in our legislation be obtained with- 
out unreasonable delay ? 



CONCLUSION. 

It would be useless for me to repeat what is so well known to the Board, 
that the labors of the year which has just closed have been no less onerous 
than that which preceded it. Efforts have been made to procure as much 
statistical matter as possible, but the same difficulties which we encountered 
the previous year met us during the last, and, instead of finding that more 
ample records were preserved in many institutions which were hitherto 
deficient, we are compelled to admit that they are still meagre and unsatis- 
factory. A number of tables have been judiciously arranged by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, which will be found interesting and useful. A much 
larger amount of valuable information will be secured by requiring the 
county prisons, alms-houses and other institutions to keep such uniform 
records of their operations as will enable them to answer such interroga- 
tories of the Board as may be deemed necessary " to illustrate the causes 
and best treatment of pauperism, crime, disease and insanity." 

Should the aid of the Legislature be invoked to procure this object, I 
feel assured it will not be in vain. The same intelligence and philanthropy 
which induced them to inaugurate this beneficent work will continue to 
strengthen the efforts of those who aim to give it success. By perseverance 
in this labor of love, for the good of our race, a few years will present such 
an array of facts and progress in the right direction as will amply re-pay 
all the labor and expense which the State has incurred. 

With a cordial expression of my thanks to the Board for the uniform 
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kindness and courtesy I have received from their hands, I close my labors 
for the year. While much has been done during the short period the com- 
mission has been in operation, the threshold of the great work committed 
to its care has scarcely been entered ; but the interest which it developes 
increases in magnitude, equalled only by the vast importance of the sub- 
ject in its relations to a neglected and suffering humanity. 

WILMER WORTHINGTON, 

General Agent and Secretary. 
Harrisburg, December 30, 1811. 
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ALMS-HOUSE AND TOWNSHIP POOR RETURNS. 

The accompanying tables of alms-houses and township poor have been 
prepared from answers received to the interrogatories of the BoardC They 
illustrate the great necessity of further legislation, requiring a uniform 
system of statistical records to be kept in these institutions. Some are not 
able to give the number of persons relieved during the year, the average 
number admitted, or the weekly cost of those supported. In many others 
no distinction is made as regards sex, color, nativity &c. &o. While a ma- 
jority of the stewards of the alms-houses allege intemperance to be the cause 
of pauperism, their statements must be received as conjecture, rather than 
the result ®f well ascertained facts from personal observation. In answer 
to the question, how many of those supported or relieved were intemperate ? 
they frequently answer, "we have no record upoa the subject." 

The correspondence with those persons having charge of some of these 
institutions exhibits a wa&t of intelligence and system in their management 
which renders the returns made to the Board almost valueless. So much 
is this the case, that it is with much labor the tabulated information here- 
with annexed has been prepared. Deductions drawn from these returns 
cannot be made with sufficient accuracy to elucidate the cause of pauper- 
ism, or even furnish the number and classes of persons relieved or supported 
during the year at the alms-houses, or for out-door relief. We present, 
however, the following tables with a view of eliciting a deeper interest in 
this branch of charities, upon which is expended over a million of dollars 
annuall}", exclusive of interest on property valued at about five millions of 
dollars. Without a better system of keeping records, and more intelli- 
gence among some of those who are officially appointed the almoners of 
the public bounty, it is impossible to say whether this -large sum, which is 
annually expended, is disbursed in a manner rather to encourage pauperism 
th-an to afford relief to the deserving poor. 

In regard to the township poor, interrogatories were sent to nearly seven 
hundred districts in which no alms-houses exist, the poor being maintained 
by what is known as the "township system." Two hundred and twelve 
townships or districts responded, and the tabular statements marked 
"township returns" furnish the information received. It is a source of regret 
that the interrogatories were not more generally answered. Probably the 
reasons for this apparent neglect arise from the short period of time for 
which the overseers or supervisors are elected ; the paucity of their records, 
and the difficulty of ascertaining their post office address, so as to reach 
them through the mail. 
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It may also be remarked that a large majority of the township returns 
which have been received agree in the opinion that the establishment of 
county alms-houses would be an improvement upon the present system of 
township relief. 
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TOWNSHIP RETURNS. 

Table No. 1 — Continued. — Exhibiting the elassificaiion of paupers reliev 
edf i. e., number tcho were intemperate, insane, idiotic, blind, deaf and 
dumb, children under 16 years of age, illegitimate children, women who 
had been prostitutes, and of the whole number relieved, the number- of 
males and females. 
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To the Board of Public Charities : 

The committee appointed under the following resolution, adopted at 
meeting of the Board, held March 15, 18T1, beg leave to report: 

^^Besolvedj That a committee be appointed to consider whether the ob- 
jects of the charitable, reformatory and correctional institutions receiving 
State aid have been accomplished ; whether the 1 aws in relation to them 
have been complied with, and whether all parts of the State are equally 
benefited by them, with a view to present the opinion of the Board on these 
subjects in their next annual report to the Legislature." 

Three distinct and important inquiries are embraced in this resolution. 

First — Whether the objects of the charitable, reformatory and correc- 
tional institutions receiving State aid have been accomplished. 

In answering this question, we must consider what in stitutions are in- 
cluded under these heads. They embrace a large number, some of which 
are principally supported by the State, others largely by private contribu- 
tions, yet receiving occasionally State bount}^ 

Those institutions which have largel}'' enjoyed the bounty of the State, 
are the two insane hospitals located at Harrisburg and Pittsburg, the 
Eastern and Western penitentiaries, the houses of refuge, the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children. These institutions have, in a great measure, 
succeeded in accomplishing the objects for which they were established. 
We do not intend to say they have done all that is desirable in the treat- 
ment, reformation and restoration of those committed to their care, but as 
much has been accomplished by them as by any similar institutions in the 
country with the same means. Perfection is not the point to which we 
have attained, however desirable it may be, or with whatever zeal we may 
labor to reach it. 

The insane asylums have been over-crowded. We have not sufficient ac- 
commodations for the reception of all who are entitled to the aid of the 
State. It has been said, upon high authority, that the "insane are the wards 
of the Commonwealth," a sentiment which we are not prepared to denjs 
but are inclined to accept it as sound philanthropy. If true the State has 
hitherto fallen short of her duty. 

If the objects for which these institutions were established were to make 
provision for all our insane population, we have not succeeded. A large 
number of this class are still unprovided for, they are found in our county 
jails, alms-houses, and other unfit places, where they have few, if any com- 
forts, and are destitute of that care and treatment to which a common hu- 
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manity entitles them. The institution now in the course of erection at 
Danville, will be another step in the right direction for the relief of the 
insane classes. 

To some extent the same remarks will apply to our penitentiaries. Fur- 

r 

thfer provision is required to accommodate all our criminal population. 
What is the best mode to accomplish this object is a subject for the con- 
sideration of the Board. We would suggest three plans, either of which 
would, to a considerable extent, relieve our over-crowded State prisons. 

The first is, to enlarge the accommodations of the present penitentia- 
ries. 

The second, to erect another penitentiary in the central part of the State. 

And the third, to induce some of the more populous counties, either alone 
or united, to construct a prison at their own expense, thus relieving the 
State from thfe cost of erecting a third penitentiary. 

The Institution for the Instruction of the Blind \s also too limited in its 
accommodations to accomplish all the good which such a noble charity de- 
mands. A large number of applicants are constantly waiting for admission, 
most of whom are equally meritorious with those alread}'^ under instruction. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is also unable to admit all the 
candidates at once who make application. 

There is another class of institutions which has received State aid, and 
which has done a good work in the cause of benevolence and humanity. 
Perhaps they have not accomplished all the good they might have done, 
but with their limited means, in many instances, they have rendered efficient 
service in their self-sacrificing labors of love to which they are devoted, and 
are entitled to the confidence and fostering care of a Christian people. We 
need scarcely say we allude to the various homes, hospitals and other chari- 
ties scattered throughout the Commonwealth. They have certainly relieved 
man}' an aching heart, sailed hundreds of children who otherwise would 
have gone to ruin, mitigated the pains and suffering incident to disease and 
accident ; and if they have not succeeded in accomplishing all the objects 
for which they were established, they have contributed largely to the miti- 
gation of hqman suffering and want. 

Second. — Have the laws in relation to these institutions been complied 
with ? 

So far as is known to your committee, no violation of the laws by which 
they were established, or under which they continue to exercise their be- 
nevolent operations, has taken place. Appropriations which have been 
made b}^ the Legislature, either fjr the purchase of ground, the erection of 
buildings, or the maintenance of the inmates, we believe have been judi- 
ciously expended. There are, no doubt, some exceptions to this general 
rule, but, so far as known, they are very rare. 
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ablisbmeDt of tUis Board, it has been careful to make strict 
ily into the manner in which the funds received from the 
a diBburaed, but also those obtained Qrom other sources. On 
aly has it been found necessary to set inquires on foot with 
etection of a defaulting officer. In this case full exposure 
the remedy applied. Generally the laws have been com- 
1 the specific work to which these institutions were severally 
■ogresaed with satisfaction. 

ve all parts of the State been equally benefited by them ? 
iiaries, the houses of refuge, the insane asylums, the deaf and 
d and training school dispense their influence and their bless- 
:ntire State. Every part of the Commonwealth is equally 
ar as the capacity and resources of these institutions will 

f institutions which are known as homes do not all shed their 
1 parts of the State. They are more local in their character, 
tuated in places where they are most needed; where brphan 
children are mostly found, and where a large-hearted benevo- 
Y contributed to their erection and support. The State has 
le to their relief and contributed from the general treasury a 
neans to aid individual and associated charity in the laudable 
Bcence to which so many are devoted. 

ilass of institutions are not equally favored by State bounty. 
I larger portion of the public funds than others, because they 
)st in pressing their claims upon the attention of the Legts- 
s, and a still larger number, receive no aid from this source, 
ient, or unwilling, from other causes, to present their claims 
Istence which has heretofore led to success. We are not dis- 
r, to criticise, in any manner, those which have been most 
i particular,, but merely mention the circumstance as an evi- 
parts of the Commonwealth have not been equally benefited 
utions. 
! regarded as a just cause of complaint tbat these institutionE, 

to a few localities, are more favored than others. If the citi- 
rious parts of the State were actuated by the same benevo- 
i would contribute of their private gains with the same lib- 
tions of a similar kind might be established and supported 
,y ; and all the neglected children of the Commonwealth might 
ito these homes for moral acd mental training. Much has 

much more will be accomplished in due season. If we can- 
;ire uniformity in the distribution of our bounty, neither the 
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Legislature nor private beneficence will interpose to restrain the kind mo- 
tives whicli inspire a true philanthropy. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

G. DAWSON COLEMAN, 
HIESTER OLYMER, 
WILMER WORTHINGTON, 
Committee. 
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